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CHAPTER    I 

COLIN 'S  HOME 

Colin  Gilson  lived  in  a  big  house  in  London.  If  you 
had  looked  out  of  his  nursery  window,  you  would  have 
seen  chimney-pots  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  stretching  for 
miles  right  away  to  the  river.  Down  below  there  ran 
a  long  street  with  dozens  of  little  people  looking  not  much 
larger  than  beetles,  walking  on  the  pavements,  and  with 
carts,  motors,  and  carriages  hurrying  along  the  roadway. 
Colin  used  to  stand  flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane 
watching  them  for  hours  together,  wondering  who  they 
all  were  and  where  they  might  be  going.  He  was  a  lonely 
httle  boy.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write  he  was  almost 
eight  years  old,  and  could  only  just  remember  his  mother, 
who  died  when  he  was  three  and  httle  more  than  a  baby. 
She  had  been  such  a  nice  mother.  She  would  come  into 
the  nursery  and  sit  playing  with  him  on  the  floor,  and 
it  was  she  who  taught  him  to  make  enormous  castles  out 
of  bricks,  ships  that  one  pushed  across  the  floor,  besides 
houses  made  with  cushions  and  chairs,  and  the  nursery 
tablecloth  for  a  roof.  She  had  very  good  sense  ;  she 
knew  without  being  told  that  a  zoo  is  incomplete  if  the 
animals  cannot  be  fed,  and  that  a  house  is  of  no  use  if 
there  are  no  meals  to  put  on  the  table  ;  one  can,  of  course, 
imagine  food,  but  the  real  thing  is  much  nicer.  So  CoUn's 
mother  would  make  a  pilgrimage  down  to  the  dining- 
room  sideboard  and  return  with  gingerbread  nuts  or  a 
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handful  of  thq  little  square  cheese  biscuits,  and,  if  they 
were  playing  "  house,"  with  a  table  napkin  to  act  as  table- 
cloth. 

Cohn  had  a  soft-hearted  nurse  in  those  days,  a  rosy- 
cheeked  country  girl  called  Mary,  who  did  not  mind  in  the 
least  about  the  mess  they  made  with  their  games,  but  used 
to  say  when  Mrs.  Gilson  apologized  for  the  trouble  they 
gave  her,  "  Why,  bless  you,  ma'am,  I  don't  mind  picking 
up  Master  CoUn's  bits  of  bricks,  and  it's  a  pleasure  to 
see  him  so  happy  as  he  is." 

On  Sunday  afternoons  Mary  went  out,  and  Colin 's 
mother  would  play  with  him  all  the  time,  and  then  put 
him  to  bed.  She  used  to  let  him  stay  in  his  bath  with 
his  floating  animals  much  longer  than  Mary  did,  and  let 
him  splash  till  he  wet  the  ceihng ;  then  she  would  heat 
the- towel,  and  for  still  another  treat  would  put  a  drop 
or  two  of  eau-de-Cologne  on  his  pillow.  When  he  was 
safely  in  bed  and  his  hair  brushed,  she  would  sit  down 
beside  him  and  tell  him  a  story.  Of  course  they  were 
only  very  simple  stories,  hke  the  story  of  the  wolf  who 
said,  "  I'll  huff  and  I'll  puff  and  I'll  blow  your  house  in," 
to  the  httle  pigs ;  but  then,  as  I  told  you,  Colin  was  only 
three  when  his  mother  died. 

He  was  getting  just  a  very  httle  spoilt  at  that  time 
because  he  was  the  only  child,  and  had  got  the  idea  into 
his  head  that  if  one  only  roared  loud  enough  for  anything 
one  got  it  sooner  or  later.  Mrs.  Gilson  died  quite  suddenly 
one  day,  of  heart  failure,  when  she  was  out  riding,  and  so 
that  night  she  did  not  come  up  to  say  good-night  to  him 
as  she  usually  did  on  her  way  down  to  dinner.  He  was 
hstening  for  the  sound  of  her  silk  dress  on  the  landing, 
and  his  eyes  were  so  heavy  that  he  knew  he  should  have 
been  asleep  long  ago.  He  heard  Mary  and  the  housemaid 
talking  in  whispers  on  the  landing. 

"  Mary,"  he  called  out,  "  where 's  my  mother  ?  " 
"  Hasn't  no  one  told  him  yet  ?  "  he  heard  the  house- 
maid say,  "  not  master  ?  " 
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"  Master's  shut  himself  up  down  in  the  study ;  he's 
fair  beside  himself  with  it  all." 

"  Mother,  mother  !  "  shouted  Colin,  "  you  are  so  long  !  " 

"  Go  and  tell  him,  Mary,"  said  the  housemaid  ;  "we 
don't  want  him  to  shout  the  house  down,  and  it  sounds 
so  queer-Hke  to  hear  him  calling  with  the  missus  lying 
dead." 

Mary  went  in  and  told  him  that  the  missus  was  dead, 
but  CoHn  didn't  know  what  that  meant ;  he  thought 
that  if  he  howled  she  would  be  sure  to  come.  He  screamed 
and  cried  till  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  the  same  for  many 
nights.  Sometimes  he  would  shout  out  that  he  had 
hurt  himself,  because  he  remembered  that  if  his  hand 
were  only  ever  so  sUghtly  scratched  she  would  come  and 
kiss  him  and  bind  it  up  properly  with  hnt.  As  the  days 
went  on  he  gradually  gave  up  screaming,  as  he  found  it 
was  no  use. 

His  father,  a  distinguished  archaeologist,  had  shut 
himself  up  very  much  since  Cohn's  mother  died,  and 
lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  among  his  books  and  papers. 
He  was  told  by  a  sister  who  came  to  see  him  that  Cohn 
had  been  spoilt,  so  he  sent  away  the  rosy  Mary,  and 
Nurse  Flinders  came  in  her  place.  She  was  a  Scotch- 
woman, as  stiff  as  a  poker,  with  very  rigid  notions  as  to 
how  children  should  be  brought  up  and  nurseries  should 
be  kept  clean.  The  other  servants  were  kept  greatly  in 
awe  of  her,  and  spoke  of  Miss  Flinders  with  bated  breath. 

Colin  was  afraid  of  her  too,  she  was  so  tall  and  thin 
that  her  head  seemed  almost  to  touch  the  ceihng,  and 
she  would  look  at  him  over  the  tops  of  her  spectacles  as 
if  she  knew  already  of  the  naughty  things  he  would  do 
to-morrow.  When  she  took  him  into  the  Park  in  her 
trim  blue  uniform,  httle  stiff  bonnet,  and  crisply  starched 
bonnet-strings,  Cohn  always  thought  how  hke  a  pohceman 
she  looked  ;  in  which  case  he  must  be  the  prisoner,  and 
wondered  if  she  might  perhaps  be  the  sister  of  the  tall 
policeman  at  the  comer. 
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Colin  only  saw  his  father  once  a  day.  At  six  every 
evening  his  nurse  would  wash  his  face  and  hands  so  that 
the  soap  stung  in  his  eyes,  dry  them  till  they  shone  again, 
brush  his  hair  very  vigorously,  and  open  the  nursery 
door  with  a  bang,  saying,  "  Run  along,  Master  CoUn, 
your  father  will  be  angry  if  you  keep  him  waiting ;  and 
mind  you  don't  meddle  with  any  of  his  papers  or  touch 
the  china  ornaments  on  the  mantelpiece." 

Here  the  door  would  close  behind  him  and  he  would 
find  himself  on  the  landing.  Opposite  him  hung  a  picture 
of  a  young  girl  in  a  white  satin  ball  dress,  just  about  to 
dance  with  a  young  man  in  uniform,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  picture  stood  two  tall  white  cupboards.  Cohn 
went  slowly  down  the  staircase  to  the  left.  The  steps 
were  broad  and  polished,  and  the  carpet  felt  like  moss 
to  -his  feet.  He  went  very  slowly  indeed  because  he 
enjoyed  it ;  he  so  seldom  got  the  chance  of  being  alone 
except  on  his  visit  to  the  study  every  evening.  He  could 
remember  once  being  carried  up  that  same  staircase  by 
his  mother.  She  had  met  him  arriving  at  the  front  door 
in  his  perambulator,  and  had  Ufted  him  out  and  carried 
him  up  to  the  nursery.  He  could  remember  the  sound 
of  men's  voices  talking  and  laughing  in  the  hall  below, 
and  the  rustle  of  his  mother's  silk  dress  on  the  stairs ; 
and  how  carefully  he  had  examined  the  gold  chain 
that  hung  round  her  neck  as  he  was  being  borne 
upwards. 

He  would  forget  to  go  on  as  he  thought  of  these  things, 
and  would  stop  holding  on  to  the  banister  or  sit  down 
on  one  of  the  stairs,  till  the  nursery  door  would  open 
again  and  Nurse's  head  would  appear  justly  indicant 
above,  crying,  "  Master  CoUn,  go  down  stairs  this  minute, 
and  don't  let  me  have  to  tell  you  again.  I  never  saw 
such  a  child  in  my  life  for  taking  root  in  a  place  as  you 
do.    Go  down  ;  do  you  hear  ?  " 

Colin  would  wake  up  with  a  start,  and  would  trudge 
stolidly  downstairs,  not  stopping  again  till  he  reached 
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the  study  door  with  the  big  brass  handle.  He  would 
knock  as  loud  as  he  could  and  stand  listening  for  an 
answer.  Sometimes  he  would  have  to  wait  almost  a 
minute  before  he  heard  a  deep  bass  voice  call,  "  Come  in !  " 
His  father  would  be  seated  behind  a  table  covered 
with  papers,  and  when  Colin  came  in  he  would  put  down 
his  pen,  put  away  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles  into  their 
case,  and  push  back  his  chair  from  the  table.  Then  he 
would  say — 

"  Well,  and  how  goes  it  with  my  son  to-day  ?  I'm 
as  busy  as  ever,  you  see." 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you.  Father,"  Colin  would  answer, 
and  then  he  would  be  kissed.  He  did  not  very  much 
care  for  this  part  of  the  business,  because  Colin 's  father 
had  a  beard,  and  rough  kisses  are  never  so  comfortable 
as  smooth  ones. 

He  would  then  inquire  politely  as  to  how  Mr.  Gilson's 
book  was  getting  on. 

"  Oh,"  Mr.  Gilson  would  answer,  "  I'm  nearly  through 
with  the  actual  writing,  but  there's  a  deal  of  polishing 
to  be  done  yet." 

"  Did  Miss  Binns  make  a  lot  of  mistakes  in  her  type- 
writing to-day  ?  "  Colin  would  ask;  "about  a  hxmdred  ?  " 
"No,  I  should  say  about  sixty-seven  only,"  his  father 
would  say,  smihng ;    "I  only  wish  the  day  would  come 
when  I  could  say  '  none  at  all !  '  " 

Here  Mr.  Gilson  would  tell  Colin  to  be  a  good  boy  and 
let  him  get  back  to  his  work  again.  Cohn  would  crawl 
about  the  floor  looking  for  pieces  of  sealing-wax  or  string, 
which  were  always  accounted  treasure-trove,  and  which 
he  was  allowed  to  add  to  his  collection.  He  would  then 
take  some  paper  out  of  the  half-sheet  bag,  and,  lying 
on  the  mat,  would  draw  pictures  over  them  with  his  blue 
pencil. 

Cohn's  father  never  talked  to  him  much  or  told  him 
stories  as  other  children's  fathers  often  do,  he  had  no 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  his  nurse  was  mostly  silent  when 
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she  was  not  scolding  him  or  telling  him  briskly  what  he 
ought  to  be  doing  ;  so  Colin  had  to  find  out  things  and 
make  up  things  for  himself  as  best  he  might.  He  would 
draw  houses  with  gardens  and  hedges  round  them  and 
lakes  with  trees  reflecting  themselves  in  the  water,  and 
swans  flying  swiftly  over  the  surface,  beating  it  into  spray 
with  their  wings. 

The  nurse  used  to  frighten  him  by  telling  him  that 
the  coalman  would  carry  him  away  in  his  sack  if  he  were 
naughty,  and  Colin  used  to  draw  him  too,  very  black 
and  terrible,  seizing  hold  of  little  boys  and  girls  by  their 
arms  and  legs,  and  stufiing  them  into  his  dirty  bag. 

At  seven  o'clock  there  would  be  a  loud  rap  at  the  study 
door  and  Nurse  would  appear  in  her  clean  apron  and 
starched  cap,  saying,  "  Master  Colin 's  bedtime,  please, 
sir."  Colin  would  then  kiss  his  father  good-night  and 
be  hustled  off  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  he  did  lessons  for  about  two  hours  with 
Miss  Gregory,  his  governess,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
was  taken  for  a  walk  in  the  Park  or  in  the  square  in-  front 
of  the  house  ;  but  otherwise  he  played  his  own  games 
quite  by  himself  in  the  nursery.  Nurse  was  there,  it  is 
true,  but  she  might  as  well  have  been  a  sewing  or  a  darning 
machine  for  all  the  interest  she  took  in  him,  as  she  sat 
with  her  tliimble  on  her  finger  and  her  eyes  glued  to  some 
garment  of  her  own  or  Colin 's  in  her  lap. 

But  the  greyest  expanses  of  life  are  bound  to  have 
their  breaks. 

On  Colin 's  eighth  birthday  he  was  playing  in  the  square 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  his  nurse  was  sitting  on  a  b^nch 
in  a  distant  comer,  reading  a  book.  There  were  other 
children  playing  in  the  square,  but  Colin  was  not  allowed 
to  play  with  them,  as  their  mothers  and  fathers  did  not 
know  Colin 's  father,  and  besides  the  nurse  said  that  even 
if  they  were  quite  nice  children  he  would  most  Hkely 
catch  some  infectious  disease  from  them.  So  Colin  bowled 
his  hoop  rather  mournfully  by  himself. 
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For  some  time  he  had  noticed  that  a  tall  man  was 
looking  at  the  children  in  the  square  over  the  iron  paling  ; 
he  was  holding  one  of  the  iron  spikes  in  each  hand  and 
looking  intently  at  each  child  in  turn.  Colin  passed 
quite  close  to  him  on  the  gravel  walk.  He  was  walking 
slowly,  having  a  rest  after  the  exertion  of  running  all 
the  way  round  the  garden,  and  he  looked  up  at  the  man 
to  see  what  he  could  possibly  want.  When  he  saw  Colin 
he  said  "  Ah-h,"  under  his  breath,  and  asked,  "  How 
many  blue  beans  make  five  ?  " 

"Five,"  said. Colin  promptly. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  blue  bean,"  continued  the 
stranger,  "  or  how  do  you  know  there  are  such  things  ?  " 

"  Mother  gave  me  some  once  to  keep  for  ever.  She 
told  me  to  put  them  in  my  treasure-box  until  some  one 
came  and  asked  me  for  them." 

"  In  that  case,  I  rather  imagine  you  must  be  Colin 
Gilson.  I've  been  looking  out  for  you  here  for  two  or 
three  afternoons.  I  knew  you  must  live  in  one  of  these 
houses,  but  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  remember  which." 

"  Yes,  my  name  is  Colin  Gilson,"  Cohn  answered, 
taking  off  his  cap  with  much  difficulty  because  of  his  hoop 
and  hoop-stick,  "  and  here's  my  nurse  coming  along  to 
see  if  I  may  talk  to  you." 

"  Well,  I  can't  enter  into  explanations  with  her  now  ; 
besides,  I'm  rather  afraid  of  nurses.  Tell  me  what  your 
number  is,  and  I'll  come  in  and  see  your  father  to-night." 

"  Twenty-three,"  said  Colin,  and  the  tall  man  waved 
his  hand  and  moved  away,  just  as  Nurse  Flinders  hurried 
up,  full  of  righteous  wrath  at  seeing  her  charge  talking 
to  a  stranger. 

"  How  dare  you  go  talking  to  people  across  the  railings 
hke  that  ?  "  she  demanded.  "  I've  half  a  mind  to  put 
you  straight  to  bed  after  what  I've  told  you.  What 
was  it  he  said  ?     No  good,  I'm  sure  !  " 

"  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  were  CoUn  Gilson,  and  said 
he  would  come  and  see  Father  this  evening." 
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"  Nonsense,"  said  Nurse  Flinders,  "  I  know  who  Mr. 
Gilson's  friends  are,  and  that  man  hasn't  been  near  the 
house  since  I've  been  in  it,  and  that's  four  years  now. 
He's  a  burglar  more  than  likely,  and  as  Mr.  Gilson  wiU 
be  going  out  to  a  meeting  soon  after  five,  I'll  tell  Susan 
to  keep  the  door  on  the  chain,  and  not  to  ask  him  to  step 
inside  if  he  shoiild  come  to  No.  23." 

Colin  said  nothing  when  Nurse  made  him  take  her 
hand,  and  would  not  let  him  bowl  his  hoop  but  marched 
him  round  and  round  the  square  six  or  seven  times  before 
going  indoors.  The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more 
certain  he  became  that  the  man  who  looked  over  the 
paling  had  not  been  a  burglar. 

He  had  once  seen  two  policemen  taking  a  thief  to  the 
lock-up,  and  a  burglar  and  a  thief  are  much  the  same 
thing  ;  and  he  had  been  such  a  very  different  kind  of 
person.  He  had  been  thin  and  unshaven,  and  had  looked 
furtively  from  right  to  left  as  he  tried  in  vain  to  find  some 
means  of  escape.  The  other  man  had  been  a  gentleman ; 
even  Colin 's  youthful  eyes  could  see  that  much.  His 
hair  was  grey  and  cropped  very  close,  his  face  was  brown 
and  clean  shaven,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  under  the  brim 
of  his  big  black  hat. 

Colin  heaved  a  sigh  and  hoped  he  would  come  that 
night.  "  Burglars  must  be  nicer  people  than  I  thought," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  if  they  are  all  Uke  that." 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE  PRESIDENT 

That  evening  Nurse  Flinders  took  Colin  down  to  the 
hall  at  five  to  say  good-night  to"  his  father  before  he  went 
out,  as  he  would  be  in  bed  by  the  time  Mr.  Gilson  returned. 
Mr.  Gilson  kissed  Colin  good-night  and  was  just  opening 
the  big  front  door  to  leave  the  house,  when  he  saw  some- 
one come  in  at  the  gate.  Nurse  saw  him  too,  and  muttered, 
"  Goodness  me,  here's  that  impudent  man  again  ;  well, 
I'm  glad  Master's  here  to  meet  him." 

Mr.  Gilson  stood  at  the  door  waiting  for  him. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  "  I  wonder  if 
you  remember  me.     I've  come  about  Colin." 

Mr.  Gilson  looked  at  him  a  moment ;  then  he  said — 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know  your  face.  I  met  you  once,  years 
ago,  and  my  wife  often  spoke  of  you.  She  said  she  had 
written  to  you  about  Colin  and  that  you  would  be  sure 
to  come  for  him  sooner  or  later,  probably  somewhere 
near  his  eighth  birthday.  I  remember  she  begged  me 
to  put  no  obstacle  in  your  way  if  you  came,  but  to  let 
CoUn  go  with  you  wherever  you  could  take  him.  She 
must  have  had  some  premonition  of  her  end.  He's  per- 
fectly safe  in  your  hands,  I  know,  but  for  Heaven's  sake 
take  care  of  him,  seeing  that  he's  all  I  have." 

"  Oh,  Colin  will  be  safe  enough  with  me;  on  that  point 
you  can  set  your  mind  at  rest  I  assure  you.  But  perhaps 
you  will  formally  introduce  me  to  him." 

"  Colin,"  said  his  father,  "  come  here.  This  gentleman 
will  be  a  friend  of  yours  from  this  time  on.  He  is  called 
*  the  President.'  " 

2  17 
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Colin  shook  hands  shyly  and  felt  very  important  to 
have  a  friend  whose  head  was  as  high  as  the  door. 

"  Then  you  aren't  a  burglar  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  not  as  a  general  rule,"  repUed  the  President. 
"  What  made  you  think  I  was  ? 

"  Nurse  said  she  was  sure  you  were." 

"  I  think  perhaps  I  had  better  speak  to  Nurse  about 
you,  then,"  said  Mr.  Gilson  ;  "  it  will  save  difficulties." 

He  went  to  the  back  of  the  hall  where  Nurse  was  standing 
and  said,  "  Nurse,  the  gentleman  talking  to  Master  Colin 
is  a  friend  of  his.  Whenever  he  comes  he  is  to  be  shown 
into  the  nursery.  If  he  suggests  taking  Master  Colin  out 
of  the  house,  you  will  raise  no  objections." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Nurse  Flinders,  with  her  best 
-company  expression,  and  without  showing  her  astonish- 
ment at  Cohn's  having  a  friend  of  whom  she  knew  nothing, 
though  the  matter  puzzled  and  annoyed  her  greatly 
beneath  her  starched  exterior. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  have  to  go 
to  a  meeting,"  said  Mr.  Gilson,  looking  at  his  watch; 
"  but  perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  Colin  to  yourself 
for  a  bit ;  if  so,  my  study  is  empty,  and  you  will  be 
undisturbed  there." 

"  Thank  you,  that  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent ;    "  come  along  then,  CoUn." 

The  door  closed  behind  Mr.  Gilson,  and  Colin  followed 
the  tall  man  into  the  study.  His  mind  was  a  confused 
mass  of  astonishment,  terror,  and  the  thrill  of  adventure  ; 
and  it  was  only  his  curiosity  that  prevented  him  from 
making  a  bolt  up  the  stairs  to  the  nursery  for  safety. 
He  stood  on  the  threshold  clinging  for  support  to  the 
door-nob,  when  he  remembered  his  manners  and  said 
politely,  though  in  rather  a  shaky  voice,  "  Won't  you 
sit  down  please  ?  The  armchair  is  the  most  com- 
fortable." 

"  Thank  you ;  it's  a  heavenly  chair,"  said  the  tall  man, 
sinking  into  it.     "  Now  sit  down  beside  me  and  I'll  explain 
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why  I've  come.  .  Do  you  see  these  ?  "  he  asked,  and  pulled 
out  a  string  of  five  sky-blue  beans  from  his  breast-pocket. 
"  They're  the  same  as  the  ones  in  your  treasure-box, 
aren't  they  ?  Well,  they're  sort  of  magic ;  certainly 
they  mean  much  more  than  you'd  think.  Magic  should 
be  kept  hidden  in  one's  deepest  pocket,  but  if  for  the  sake 
of  argument  you  should  take  these  beans  out  openly  in 
a  railway  carriage  or  at  a  theatre  or  a  concert,  something 
might  happen.  Of  course  it  just  depends  on  who  was 
there,  but  very  Ukely  some  one  would  come  up  to  you, 
some  one  perhaps  whom  you  had  never  seen  before,  who 
would  say,  '  Well,  what  can  I  do  ?  '  and  would  put  his 
hand  into  his  deepest  pocket  and  would  show  you  five 
blue  beans  just  Hke  your  own." 

"  Really,  truly  ?  "  asked  CoHn,  opening  his  eyes  very 
wide.     "  Where  would  he  have  got  them  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  ;  you  see,  blue 
beans  don't  grow  on  every  bush.  The  only  people  who 
have  these  beans  are  '  The  Curious  Friends,'  of  whom 
I'm  one,  and  you're  another.  Your  mother  was  one  of 
us  too." 

"  Did  you  know  my  mother  when  she  was  aJive  ?  " 
asked  CoHn. 

"  Yes,  very  well.  You're  lucky,  you  know,  to  have 
had  such  a  pecuharly  nice  mother.  I  hope  you're  sufli- 
ciently  grateful." 

"  Oh,  I  am,  only  I'd  be  more  grateful  if  she  was  still 
alive." 

"  I  dare  say  ;  so  should  I.  Do  you  know  she  made 
all  the  beans  herself  ?  No  new  ones  have  been  made 
since  her  death." 

"  What  will  happen,  then,  when  somebody  else  wants 
to  belong  to  the  '  Curious  Friends  '  ?  Won't  he  have 
any  given  him  ?  " 

"  Your  mother  said  she  would  like  you  to  learn  to 
make  them.  She  wanted  the  industry  to  remain  in  the 
family.     You  would  be  known  as  Hereditary  Maker  of 
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Blue  Beans,  and  if  you  marry  the  office  will  descend  to 
one  of  your  children." 

"  Mother  said  /  was  to  make  them  ?  Oo,  I  say,  how 
jolly  !     I'll  make  hundreds  and  thousands." 

"  I  don't  think  that's  likely ;  they  aren't  so  very  easy 
to  make,  and  they  take  some  time,  I  beUeve.  This  blue 
stuff  on  the  outside  of  the  bean  is  some  sort  of  enamel, 
and  the  Uttle  links  that  hold  the  five  beans  together  are 
made  of  beaten  silver.  Your  mother  possessed  all  the 
implements — including  a  tiny  furnace,  but  before  you 
can  use  those  safely  by  yourself,  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
to  get  some  lessons  in  bean-making  from  a  jeweller.  Are 
you  any  good  with  your  hands  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can  model  with  plasticine,  and  draw, 
and  make  cane  baskets." 

"  Oh  well,  I'm  sure  you'll  do  it  all  right.  I  see  you've 
got  your  mother's  hands." 

"  But  what  do  the  *  Curious  Friends  '  do  ?  "  asked 
Colin,  "  besides  having  blue  beans  in  their  deepest 
pockets  ?  " 

"  I  can't  go  into  all  that  now,"  answered  the  President, 
"  it  would  take  too  long.  You  must  take  my  word  for  it 
that  it's  something  thoroughly  well  worth  doing.  We 
never  do  explain  to  new  members  ;  they  find  it  out  gradually 
as  they  go  along,  from  watching  the  others." 

"  Couldn't  you  tell  me  even  who  some  of  the  other 
people  are  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can  do  that  if  you  like.  Of  course  I  hardly 
know  many  of  them,  though  I  am  the  President,  At 
any  rate  you  are  sure  to  meet  '  Hatless,'  and  Iris  aunt 
Miss  Forest,  Lady  Homartyn  and  her  daughter  Philippa, 
the  Parson,  Mr.  Pendleton,  my  brother  Richard  ;  oh,  and 
Dick  and  Ella,  though  they  aren't  proper  members  yet, 
because  no  beans  are  ready  for  them.  Altogether  there 
are  fifty  or  sixty  members  at  present." 

"  When  shall  I  see  them  ?  " 

"  You  may  see  them  any  day.     I  shall  come  and  fetch 
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you  very  often,  and  we'll  go  out  together.  I  want  you 
to  meet  Dick  and  Ella  very  much.  You'll  like  them. 
I  believe  they've  a  children's  party  one  day  soon,  so  I'll 
get  you  an  invitation,  and  we'll  go  together  and  prevent 
each  other  from  feeling  shy,  won't  we  ?  " 

"  I've  never  been  to  a  party,"  said  Colin,  "  and  do  you 
think  they'll  mind  my  coming  ?  " 

"  Why,  they'll  be  delighted,  especially  when  they  hear 
that  you're  one  of  the  '  Curious  Friends.'  But  I'm  afraid 
I  must  go.  It's  getting  late.  I'll  come  for  you  to-morrow 
at  5.30   if  you  would  care  to  come  out  with  me." 

"  Yes  please,"  said  Colin  ;  "  that  will  be  lovely." 

"  Oh,  I  was  forgetting  something.  It's  your  birthday, 
and  I've  brought  you  a  small  offering.  Where  is  it  ? 
Oh  yes,  here  in  my  great-coat  poclcet." 

With  these  words  he  pulled  out  a  brown-paper  parcel 
carefully  tied  up  with  string,  and  laid  it  in  Colin's  hands. 

"  Many  happy  returns !  "  he  said.  "  Friend,  now  don't 
try  and  thank  me,  but  run  to  your  nurse.  Look,  she's 
waiting  for  you  up  there." 

Before  Colin  could  gasp  "thank  you,"  the ' President 
had  leaped  down  the  whole  flight  of  steps,  hailed  a  taxi, 
and  was  whirled  away  out  of  the  square. 

CoUn  cHmbed  upstairs  to  the  nursery  hugging  his  brown- 
paper  parcel  tightly,  and  as  his  supper  was  not  quite 
ready,  he  sat  down  on  the  floor  to  open  it.  He  did  not 
undo  it  at  once,  but  sat  looking  at  it. 

"  A  parcel !  "  he  said,  "  a  parcel  tied  up  with  string  ; 
a  brown-paper  parcel  with  my  name  on  it  I  Nurse,  what 
do  you  guess  there  is  inside  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Nurse  Flinders,  pursing 
her  lips  as  she  examined  the  clean  clothes.  "  Probably 
a  box  of  draughts  or  dominoes." 

"  Draughts  mostly  come  in  rather  flat  boxes,  and 
dominoes  in  long  thin  ones,  so  I  don't  think  it  can  be 
either  of  those.  Besides,  this  parcel  has  a  knob  on  one 
side  of  it," 
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"  What's  the  use  of  guessing  ?  If  you  want  to  know, 
open  it  and  see,  you  silly  child." 

Colin  undid  all  the  knots  with  great  thoroughness, 
nearly  breaking  his  nails  in  the  process,  unfolded  the 
brown  shiny  paper,  and  discovered,  resplendent  in  steel 
fittings,  a  large  camera. 

''  Poor  man,"  said  Nurse,  "  that's  two  guineas  thrown 
out  of  the  window.  If  it  remains  a  week  unbroken,  I 
shall  be  surprised.  Well,  well,  a  fool  and  his  money  are 
soon  parted.  I'd  like  to  give  the  woman  at  the  laundry 
a  lesson  in  ironing  collars,  that  I  would." 

CoUn  did  not  hear  her  remarks  about  his  new  friend ; 
he  was  far  too  engrossed  in  directing  the  lens  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  another  and  watching  the  coloured 
reflections  in  the  fender. 

'"  I  wonder  what  one  presses,"  he  remarked ;  "  there 
is  always  a  little  click  when  they  take  you." 

"  I  don't  know,  for  one,"  said  Nurse,  "  and  there  isn't 
any  one  else  in  this  house  will  be  able  to  tell  you,  so  you'll 
have  to  go  on  wondering  for  some  time,  I'm  thinking." 

"  Not  for  so  very  long,"  said  Colin.  "  The  President 
is  coming  here  to  fetch  me  for  a  walk  to-morrow  evening, 
so  I  can  ask  him  then." 

"  Coming  to-morrow  evening,  is  he  ?  And  where  is  he 
going  to  take  you,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  And  what  is  his  name  ?  No  one  was  ever  baptized 
'  the  President '  that  I've  heard." 

"  I  don't  know  any  other  name." 

"And  what  does  he  want  vou  for?  To  bejriends 
with  you,  you  say  ?  A  pack  of  nonsense — gro>Vn-up 
people  don't  want  to  be  friends  with  children.  I'm  sure 
I  don't." 

"  He  was  very  kind ;  and  besides,  he  knew  my  mother," 

"  Maybe  he  did ;  'a  cat  may  look  at  a  king.'  No, 
no,  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it,  that  I  don't.  It  was  quite 
a  while  before  Master  knew  him,  and  he  might  very  well 
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have  been  mistaken.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  a  lunatic ; 
they  do  take  queer  ideas  into  their  heads  sometimes. 
Burglar  or  lunatic,  I  don't  Hke  the  idea  of  your  taking 
up  with  him,  Master  CoUn,  and  that's  a  fact." 

"  Well,  he's  coming  here  to-morrow,  anyway,"  said 
Colin,  bolting  his  bread  and  milk  in  order  to  escape  further 
questions.  He  was  afraid  Nurse  Flinders  would  find  out 
about  the  "  Curious  Friends  "  and  the  blue  beans  if  he 
stayed  any  longer,  so  he  seized  his  precious  camera  and 
ran  off  to  bed  with  it. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   FIRST  ADVENTURE 

The  next  evening  at  5.30  punctually  the  President  stood 
at  the  front  door  of  No,  23  and  asked  for  Colin.  Susan 
the  housemaid  looked  doubtful  and  said  she  would  go 
and  ask  Nurse. 

Nurse  Flinders  had  in  the  meanwhile  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  owed  it  to  her  profession  not  to  allow  a 
charge  of  hers  to  go  out  alone  with  so  very  doubtful  a 
stranger.  Accordingly  she  told  Mary  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  Master  CoUn  had  a  weakness  of  the  throat,  and  could 
not  go  out  in  the  night  air.  Colin,  when  he  heard  the 
sound  of  Susan's  steps  disappearing  down  the  stairs,  set 
up  a  series  of  piercing  shrieks  which  brought  Mr.  Gilson 
out  of  his  study  with  a  rush,  thinking  that  the  boy  had 
fallen  into  the  fire,  or  had  pinched  his  fingers  in  the 
window.  In  the  hall  he  ran  into  the  President  and  met 
Susan  descending  the  last  flight  of  stairs. 

"  Please,  sir,"  she  said,  seeing  his  harassed  face,  "  it's 
nothing  really,  but  that  Nurse  says  Master  Colin  must 
not  go  out  in  the  night  air,  as  he  has  a  weakness  of  the 
throat."  ^ 

"  A  weakness  of  the  throat,"  muttered  Mr.  Gilson, 
"  that's  the  first  I've  heard  of  it.  Come  up,  President, 
and  we'll  see  what's  the  matter  with  the  boy." 

They  found  Nurse  FUnders  sitting  in  the  high-backed 
chair  by  the  window,  darning  funereally,  and  Colin, 
stretched  on  the  floor,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

Jhey  stoo4  on  the  threshold  looking  into  the  room. 

2^ 
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"  Cheer  up,  Colin,"  said  the  President,  "and  come  and 
tell  us  what's  the  matter  with  your  throat." 

"  I  don't  know,"  sobbed  Colin,  as  he  wriggled  into  a 
sitting  position,  "  my  throat  doesn't  hurt  a  bit," 

"He  suffers  from  a  chronic  weakness  of  the  throat," 
said  Nurse ;  "  you  must  have  noticed  it,  sir  ;  and  for  weak- 
ness of  the  throat  there  is  nothing,  as  I  have  often  heard 
so  detrimental  as  night  air." 

"  Let  me  look  at  your  throat,  young  man,"  said  his 
father.  "  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  it.  Personally, 
I  should  say  it  was  as  sound  as  a  bell.  Besides,  Nurse, 
it  is  not  night  air  at  5.30  in  the  summer,  and  above  all 
things  I  don't  want  to  coddle  the  boy." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  as  you  wish,"  said  Nurse  icily.  "  I 
will  fetch  his  hat  and  jacket." 

They  had  wasted  at  least  ten  minutes  of  the  precious 
hour  before  Colin's  bedtime,  before  they  were  at  last 
trampling  downstairs  together.  As  they  went,  Mr.  Gilson 
said  in  an  aside  to  the  President,  "  The  nurse  seems  to 
have  taken  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  your  taking  the 
boy,  and  she  will  probably  make  fresh  objections  every 
evening.  If  she  should  do  so,  you  have  only  to  speak 
to  me  about  it,  and  I  wiU  speak  to  her  seriously." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  President,  "  but 
I  don't  think  that  will  be  necessary.  In  this  case  she 
has  found  her  match." 

Mr.  Gilson  disappeared  into  his  study  again,  and  Cohn 
and  the  President  banged  the  door  behind  them  and 
went  out  into  the  evening.  Colin  looked  back  and 
announced  that  Nurse  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
after  them. 

"I'll  wave  to  her  when  we  reach  the  corner,"  said  the 
President,  pulling  out  an  enormous  blue  silk  handkerchief. 

They  both  waved  solemnly  when  they  reached  the 
pillar-box.  "  I'd  blow  her  a  kiss  if  I  dared,  but  I'm 
afraid  anyway  she'll  be  rather  cross  with  us." 

"  I'm  sure  she  is  already  ;  look,  she's  left  the  window." 
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"  Well,  never  mind,  we've  not  done  anything  really 
wrong,  you  know." 

"  Where  are  we  going  now  ?  "  said  Colin. 

"  We're  off  for  an  adventure,  as  it's  your  first  evening. 
We  haven't  overmuch  time,  so  we  must  hurry." 

"  A  real  adventure  ;  what  kind  of  one  ?  "  asked  Cohn. 

"  Let  me  see,  what  meal  are  we  nearest  to  at  present  ? 
Tea's  over,  and  supper  hasn't  nearly  come.  I  know — 
high-tea.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  our  giving  a  high- 
tea  party  to  four  tramps  in  the  Park  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  just  splendid.  But  how  shall  we 
begin  ?  " 

"  First  we  must  fetch  my  tea-basket  with  the  little 
spirit  stove,  I  left  that  at  Hatless'  studio.  He  hangs 
out  quite  close  to  this.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  don't 
make  a  meal  for  that  motor-bus." 

"  Will  Hatless  come  and  help  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  this  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  he  loves.  There 
isn't  a  tea-cup  for  him,  my  basket  only  holds  cups  and 
plates  enough  for  six,  but  I've  an  orange  mug  that  will 
suit  him  down  to  the  ground.  He  loves  a  really  lurid 
piece  of  colour.  As  for  a  plate,  if  he  had  one  I'm  sure 
he  wouldn't  use  it." 

"  Who  is  Hatless  ?    Is  he  a  little  boy  ?  " 

"  He's  a  sort  of  very  big  httle  boy,  and  I  have  given 
up  hope  long  ago  of  his  ever  growing  up  into  a  proper 
person.  He's  an  artist,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  be  a  Futurist, 
but  I've  not  seen  much  of  his  work,  and  anyway  I'm  no 
judge  of  art.     We  are  nearly  there  now," 

With  these  words  the  President  turned  intova  back 
street,  and  walked,  without  knocking,  in  at  the  door  of 
a  gloomy,  dilapidated  house.  There  were  no  carpets  on 
the  stairs,  and  he  and  Cohn  climbed  up  to  the  fourth 
floor,  making  the  echoes  resound  with  every  step,  befoie 
they  stopped  in  front  of  a  closed  door. 

The  President  knocked  loudly  and  shouted  "  Hatless  !  " 
through  the  keyhole.    Presently  they  heard  the  sound 
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of  steps,  a  rusty  bolt  was  withdrawn,  and  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  large  shock-headed  young  man  appeared 
round  the  edge  of  the  door. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  shouted.  "It's  the  President  come  to 
see  me,  is  it  ?  Sorry  I  haven't  got  my  cerulean  lentils 
handy.     What  can  I  do,  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

Here  he  began  to  dance  a  species  of  Highland  fling  on 
the  landing  till  every  board  in  the  dilapidated  old  mansion 
creaked  and  groaned. 

"  Stop  that  at  once  !  "  said  the  President,  catching 
him  by  the  arm,  "  or  we  shall  go  without  you.  Now, 
run  and  get  my  precious  tea-basket.  We're  going  to 
give  a  high-tea  party  to  the  tramps  in  the  Park." 

"  Oh  joy,  what  a  chance  for  a  sketch  !  "  shouted  Hatless, 
as  he  ran  off  in  search  of  the  tea-basket. 

"  I  can't  find  it,"  he  announced  despairingly  after  a 
minute  or  two ;  "  you'd  better  come  and  help  me  look." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  President ;  "  come  along,  Colin  ; 
we'll  find  it.  You'd  better  have  a  slight  wash-and-brush- 
up,  Hatless,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so  ;  you've  got 
a  smudge  of  cobalt  right  across  your  forehead,  and  you 
forgot  to  put  on  a  tie  or  a  collar  this  morning." 

"  All  right,"  said  Hatless,  "  I  will,  since  you're  so 
particular;  but  anyway  it  isn't  cobalt,  but  permanent 
blue.     I  can't  afford  cobalt  nowadays." 

The  studio-bedroom  was  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder 
as  they  started  their  search. 

"  I  think  this  must  be  the  basket,"  said  Colin  at  last, 
emerging  from  under  Hatless'  bed,  and  dragging  the 
picnic-basket  after  him." 

"  That's  it.  Three  cheers !  "  cried  the  President. 
"  Now,  Hatless,  are  you  fit  to  be  seen  in  the  street  ?  Yes, 
now  you  are  shghtly  more  presentable.     Come  on,  then." 

"  I  say,"  said  Hatless,  "  you  might  introduce  me  to 
your  friend.  President  ;  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  Colin  Gilson,  and  he's  one  of  the  '  Friends.' 
tie's  Hereditary  Maker  of  the  Blue  Beans,     His  mother 
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was  Catherine  Blackwood ;  but  I  don't  know  if  you 
remember  her." 

"  No,  that  was  before  I  belonged,  but  I've  heard  the 
Parson  speak  of  her.  You  know,  Colin  would  be  very 
paintable,  with  those  dark  green  eyes  of  his,  I  shall 
steal  him  and  bring  him  up  here  one  evening." 

"  Poor  Colin  !  If  you  do  a  Futurist  portrait  of  him, 
why,  you'd  frighten  the  child  into  a  fit." 

"  Oh,  no,  he  wouldn't,"  said  CoUn ;  "  I  was  hardly 
frightened  at  all,  once,  when  a  drunk  man  ran  after  me. 
Besides,  I'd  like  to  come  ;  that  would  be  another  adven- 
ture, wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  much  more  of  an  adventure  for  me,  I 
haven't  an  idea  how  I  should  paint  the  high  lights  on 
your  hair." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  President;  "you'd  paint  them 
permanent  blue,  with  pink  spots." 

"  I  say.  President,  you  might  give  a  fellow  a  chance, 
and  stop  digging  your  knife  into  me.  You're  as  bad 
as  the  Parson." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  told  me  he'd  gone  to  see  your  picture  at 
the  Show,  and  a  man  came  up  to  a  remarkably  pretty 
girl  who  was  standing  beneath  it,  and  said, '  Good  heavens  ! 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  awful  looking  creature 
like  an  advertisement  for  Keating's  Powder  is  your  brother 
Willie  ?  '  But  I'll  be  good  and  stop  teasing  you,  and 
if  you'll  do  me  a  little  portrait  of  Colin  (not  a  Futurist 
one,  please),  I'll  pay  you  handsomely  for  it." 

"  You  really  are  one  in  a  thousand,  President ;  that's 
the  first  commission  I've  ever  had,  barring  advertise- 
ments." 

"  Here's  the  Park  gate,"  said  the  President.  "  Now 
we  must  divide  forces.  Hatless,  will  you  go  and  unpack 
the  tea-basket  on  that  empty  bench,  and  fill  the  kettle 
at  the  fountain,  and  get  it  boiUng  on  the  spirit  stove, 
please?  Come  with  me,  Colin,  and  we'll  go  and  collect 
the  guests,  and  buy  the  provisions," 
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"  I  don't  see  any  one  who  looks  like  a  tramp,"  said 
Colin,  as  they  walked  briskly  over  the  gravel. 

"  Look,  there's  a  peculiarly  villainous-looking  specimen 
over  on  that  bench  ;  he'll  do  to  begin  with.  I'll  invite 
the  first  one  and  you  shall  invite  the  second." 

"  He  looks  very  dirty,"  said  Colin  doubtfully,  as  they 
approached  the  bench. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  belongs  to  the  '  Great  Unwashed,'  no  doubt, 
poor  fellow ;  but  you  needn't  sit  next  to  him  if  you  don't 
like." 

"  We're  having  a  high-tea  party  on  the  bench  over 
there,"  said  the  President  as  the  tramp  looked  up,  "  and 
there's  a  cup  and  saucer  for  you,  and  a  bit  of  something 
to  eat  with  it,  if  you'd  care  to  join  us." 

"  Ain't  you  makin'  gime  of  me  ?  "  asked  the  man 
suspiciously  ;  "  wot'd  you  be  wan  tin'  me  to  join  yer 
picnic  fer  ?  " 

"  Certainly  we  shouldn't  think  of  making  game  of  you," 
said  the  President ;  "  we  were  only  feeling  a  bit  friendly, 
that's  all." 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  guv'nor,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  come. 
Don't  'appen  you've  got  enough  for  a  pal  of  mine  wot's 
lyin'  on  the  grass  there  ?  'E  'aint  'ad  nothin'  to  eat 
since  yesterday  momin',  'e  told  me  so  just  now,  pore  chap. 
But  per'aps  I  didn't  ought  to  arst  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ask  him  by  all  means,"  said  the  President;  "we 
wanted  three  more  besides  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,  guv'nor,  kindly  ;  and  we'll  just  give  our 
'ands  a  wash  in  the  founting  afore  we  comes  along." 

"  Look,"  said  Colin,  "  there's  some  one  who  looks  very 
hungry  and  tired  going  out  at  that  gate,  the  man  with 
the  red  comforter.  I  saw  him  pick  up  an  old  cigarette- 
end  just  now  ;  and  there's  an  awful  dirty  old  woman 
coming  up  the  avenue." 

"  Yes,  those  are  just  the  sort  for  us,"  said  the  President ; 
"  you  run  quickly  and  catch  the  man  before  he  goes  out, 
and  I'll  capture  the  old  woman." 
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Colin  went  off  obediently,  but  with  decided  feelings  of 
dread,  after  the  man,  and  when  he  caught  him  up  he  had 
hardly  enough  breath  to  gasp,  "  Have  you  had  your  tea  ?  " 

The  man  stopped  and  looked  down  at  Colin,  wiping 
his  brow  with  the  remains  of  a  red  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  'ave,"  he  said  presently.     "  W'y  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  thought,  the  President  and  I,  that  you 
might  like  to  come  and  have  tea  with  us,  over  there  on 
the  bench.     Do  come ;  it's  going  to  be  such  fun  !  " 

"  Will  there  be  a  sermon  for  dessert  ?  "  asked  the  man. 
"  If  so,  I  don't  know  as  I'll  come.  Seems  to  me  as  it 
alius  spiles  the  wittles." 

"  No,  I'm  sure  there  won't,"  said  CoUn ;  "  the  President 
said  nothing  about  that." 

"  Sounds  a  little  bit  of  all  right,  don't  it  ?  "  said  the 
man  on  hearing  this.     "  I'll  come,  you  bet  your  braces." 

"  Now,"  said  the  President,  when  the  four  guests  were 
collected,  "  we  must  go  off  and  buy  the  provisions  at 
those  little  shops  outside  there.  Will  you  each  be  think- 
ing of  something  you  would  particularly  fancy  in  the 
food  Une,  and  we'll  do  our  best  to  get  it.  I  know  Hatless 
has  a  passion  for  meringues,  so  he's  settled  for." 

The  guests  began  discussing  excitedly  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  would  have. 

"  Now,  that's  what  I  calls  an  out-and-outer,"  said  the 
first  tramp  ;  "  'e's  a  real  thoughtful  gent,  that's  wot  'e 
is.  I  could  do  with  a  good  large  pork  pie,  so  I  could. 
'Aven't  had  the  feelin'  of  meat  inside  me  since  Heaster." 

"I'm  that  'ungry,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  could  swoUer 
an  'ouse.  Seems  to  me  as  there's  nothing  so  ta^y  as  a 
nice  strong  piece  of  fried  fish,  ate  orf  of  a  cardboard  dish." 

"  I  know  wot's  worth  two  o'  that,"  said  the  woman, 
nudging  him,  "  and  that's  a  pint  of  winkles  with  bread 
and  butter," 

"  Nah  then,  greedy,"  said  the  Jast  man,  "  yer  can't 
ave  two  things.     I've  set  me  'art  on  sausage  rolls." 

"I'm  going  to  get  rolls  and  butter  anyway,"  said  the 
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President,  "  so  that's  all  right.  Here's  the  cake  shop  ; 
we'll  go  in  there  first." 

"  Giiess  we'd  best  stay  outside,"  said  the  man  with 
the  red  comforter;  "the  young  lidy  be'ind  the  counter 
don't  much  like  the  looks  of  us." 

The  President  accordingly  went  in  alone,  but  called 
Colin  in  a  minute  or  two  to  come  and  help  carry  the  bags. 

"  What  do  you  like,  last  but  not  least  ?  Anything  we 
can  get  in  here  ?  "  asked  the  President,  as  Cohn  opened 
the  glass  door  and  came  inside. 

"  May  I  have  jumbles,  please,  they  make  such  a  lovely 
crackle  ?  "  asked  Cohn. 

"  Rather.  I  think  I  should  have  chosen  them  myself, 
if  you  hadn't,"  said  the  President.  "  We'll  have  six- 
pennyworth,  please.  They'll  be  far  too  many,  as  one 
gets  an  awful  lot,  but  never  mind  that.  Here,  just  hang 
on  to  this  great  bag  of  penny  cakes,  will  you,  and  here 
are  Hatless'  meringues.  If  j'ou  squash  them  he'll  never 
forgive  you." 

"  I  can  see  him  now,"  said  Colin;  "  he's  waving  both 
his  hands  at  us." 

"  That  means  that  the  kettle's  boiling.  Will  you  just 
stay  here  and  wait  for  the  rolls  which  are  being  buttered  ? 
I've  paid  for  them  all  right,  and  I'll  go  meanwhile  and  see 
about  the  delicacies  our  friends  outside  are  pining  for." 

Colin  waited  for  the  rolls,  and  then  returned  to  Hatless, 
who  had  spread  all  the  contents  of  the  tea-basket  on  the 
bench  and  was  standing  with  his  arms  akimbo  proudly 
surveying  the  steaming  kettle. 

"  The  President  is  bringing  an  awful  lot,"  ventured 
Colin,  when  he  had  deposited  his  burden  on  the  seat. 

"  He  would,"  said  Hatless.  "  The  funny  part  of  it  is 
that  he  is  always  going  on  at  me  about  being  reckless, 
whereas  he  throws  his  money  about  hke  water  on  an 
occasion  Hke  this." 

At  this  moment  the  President  returned  with  the  four 
guests,  each  bearing  his  chosen  dainty  in  a  paper  bag. 
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"  We've  got  everything  now,  except  milk."  said  Hatless, 
surveying  the  feast  critically. 

"  Well,  go  and  get  some.  There's  the  jug  and  here's 
my  purse." 

"  There  isn't  room  for  us  all  to  sit  down  on  one  bench," 
said  CoUn. 

"  Then  we'll  fetch  some  of  those  green  chairs  and  put 
them  in  a  half-circle  roimd  the  bench." 

"  You  'as  to  p'y  for  them  seats,  guv'nor  ;  a  man  comes 
round  with  a  little  book,"  remonstrated  the  first  tramp. 

"  Never  mind,  I  daresay  I  can  rise  to  that,"  said  the 
President,  and  he  and  CoUn  fetched  six. 

"  There  will  only  be  room  for  Hatless  on  the  bench," 
he  explained,  "as  it  will  have  to  act  as  tea-table 
as  well." 

Here  Hatless  returned  with  the  milk,  and  high-tea 
began. 

"  I  do  'anker  something  cruel  for  a  cup  o'  tea,"  said 
the  woman. 

"  Well,  madam,  you  shall  be  served  first,"  said  Hatless, 
with  his  best  bow,  and  began  to  officiate  at  the  teapot. 

He  had  turned  up  his  sleeves  to  the  elbow  and  had  trans- 
formed the  bright  blue  scarf  which  usually  adorned  his 
neck  into  an  apron  for  the  occasion. 

Soon  the  guests  were  aU  supplied  with  tea  and  buttered 
rolls,  and  began  to  dip  into  their  paper  bags. 

The  table  manners  were  not  of  the  choicest,  and  Colin 
looked  piteously  up  at  the  President  when  the  woman 
took  out  one  of  the  few  hairpins  that  held  her  scanty 
locks  in  place,  in  order  to  fish  her  winkles  outNQf  their 
shells. 

"  Come  over  here,  Colin,"  said  the  President,  "  and 
bring  the  jumbles  along  with  you.  I'm  not  sure  that 
the  view  is  far  superior  from  where  I  am,  but  you'll  have 
to  get  used  to  these  little  things." 

"  I  tell  you  strife,"  remarked  the  woman  suddenly, 
"  I  'aven't  a  wish  in  the  world,  with  an  'ot  cup  o'  tea  in 
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me  'and,  a  bag  o'  winkles  on  me  knee,  and  a  chair  wot 
costs  a  penny  to  sit  on  under  me — it's  fair  luxury." 

"  I'm  fillin'  up  wonderful,"  said  the  man  with  the  pork 
pie  sitting  next  to  Colin,  "  I  shan't  need  nothin'  to  eat 
for  days  ;  and  wot,  I  arst  yer,  could  be  pleasanter  than 
to  sleep  off  this  httle  tuck-in  on  the  bench  'ere,  w'en 
you've  all  gone  ?  " 

"  Will  you  go  on  sleeping  to-morrow  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  answered  the  man,  with  his 
mouth  full. 

"  But  what  about  your  work  ?  "  asked  Colin,  pained. 

"  Oh,  my  work  can  wait ;  it  ain't  so  reg'lar  as  all  that," 
said  the  tramp. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Hatless,  regarding  him  thought- 
fully. 

"  Well,  I  don't  'ardly  like  to  mention  it  in  present 
company." 

"Go  on,"  said  the  President,  "  we're  all  friends 
here." 

"  Well,  you  might  call  it  curio  'unting,"  he  hazarded  ; 
"  collecting  httle  bits  of  silver  and  things  from  people 
as   won't   miss    'em." 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Colin,  "  supposing  you  were  to  come 
to  us  collecting  !  If  I  met  you  on  the  stairs  and  a  poUce- 
man  were  after  you,  I  should  have  to  let  you  escape, 
shouldn't  I,  now  I've  had  tea  with  you  ?  " 

"  That's  all  right,  sonny,"  said  the  man  easily ;  "  you 
just  tell  me  wot  'ouse  you  Hves  in,  and  I'll  swear  on  me 
bloomin'  honour  never  to  go  near  it." 

"  Twenty-three,  Fenton  Square,"  said  Colin ;  "  but  how 
will  you  remember  ?  " 

"  If  I  'ad  a  bit  o'  lead  pencil,  you  might  write  it  on 
me  cuff." 

Hatless  produced  one,  and  Colin  wrote  the  address 
down  carefully. 

"  How  will  you  remember  when  your  shirt  goes  to  be 
washed  ?  "  he  inquired  gravely. 
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"  That  don't  need  thinking  of,  sonny.  This  shirt  will 
last  me  well  into  the  New  Year.  I  'aven't  wore  this  one 
more'n  a  month  yet,  and  after  that  there  ain't  no  danger 
from  me,  'cos  I'm  going  up  North  on  the  tramp  selhn' 
brooches  and  'at-pins  and  all  that." 

"  But  you  might  come  back,"  persisted  Colin. 

"  If  I  does,  I  settles  down  honest  as  a  hice-cream  vender 
in;  Mile' End:  Road." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Colin,  reheved.  "  Won't  you 
have  another  of  these  sugary  cakes  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  will,"  sighed  the  man  ;  "  this  'as 
bin  a  fair  tuck-in,  and  I'm  not  hused  to  such  a  lot  at  a 
time," 

"  Colm,"  said  the  President  suddenly,  "it's  ten  to 
seven,  and  we  must  fly.  I  positively  daren't  bring  you 
home  late  on  the  first  day." 

"  Every  one  has  finished,"  said  Hatless,  looking  round, 
"  so  you  can  go  at  once,  and  I'll  pack  up  your  tea-basket 
and  take  it  back  to  my  studio." 

"  Do,  there's  my  kind  lad,"  said  the  President,  "  and 
if  you  were  a  little  nicer  still,  you'd  wash  the  tea-things 
before  you  put  them  away.  There's  nothing  so  hope- 
lessly awful  as  to  have  to  wash  them  >vhen  they're  full 
of  stale  tea.     Quick,  Colin,  and  say  good-bye  to  every  one." 

They  cut  the  good-byes  very  short,  as  the  old  woman 
seemed  inchned  to  be  tearful  and  kept  reiterating,  "  Well, 
I  never  did  see  such  a  kind  hact,  no,  not  in  hall  my  bom 
days." 

The  President  murmured,  "  Nonsense,  my  good  madam,' 
nonsense,"  as  he  shook  hands  with  her,  and  then  he  and 
CoUn  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Park  gkte-    It 
was  almost  five  to  seven  when  they  got  outside,  so  they 
were  obliged  to  hail  a  taxi. 

"  Twenty-three,  Fenton  Square,"  said  the  President, 
as  they  climbed  inside,  "  and  drive  hke  blazes,  or  we  shall 
get  into  awful  trouble." 

The  chauffeur  did  his  best,  and  turned  comers  with 
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incredible  swiftness,  so  that  on  one  occasion  the  President 
was  flung  on  top  of  CoHn  and  nearly  squashed  him.  This 
did  not  matter  much,  however,  for  they  landed  like  a 
bomb  at  the  door  of  No.  23  just  as  the  clock  stopped 
striking  seven. 


CHAPTER  IV 

NURSE  FLINDERS  IS  ANNOYED 

Nurse  Flinders  received  Colin  with  even  more  than 
her  usual  coldness  when  he  arrived,  tired  but  happy, 
in  the  day  nursery.  She  did  not  ask  him  where  he  had 
been,  but  set  out  his  supper  and  went  off  down  the  passage 
to  draw  his  bath. 

Colin  had  forgotten  that  supper  awaited  him,  when 
he  fell  to  so  eagerly  upon  the  jumbles  and  other  delicacies 
a  Uttle  earlier  in  the  evening  ;  and  now  he  surveyed  the 
thick  slices  of  bread-and-butter,  and  the  mug  of  steaming 
cocoa,  with  anything  but  his  usual  healthy  appetite. 
He  sat  down  wearily  in  his  little  wooden  armchair  and 
tried  to  pretend  that  he  was  hungry,  but  it  was  no  use. 
When  Nurse  returned  he  was  still  holding  the  crust  of 
his  first  piece  of  bread-and-butter  in  his  hand  and  a  faint 
brown  line  round  the  inner  edge  of  his  cup  showed  that 
he  had  sipped  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  his  cocoa. 

"  Why,  Master  Colin,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what's  all  this  ? 
Aren't  you  well  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I'm  quite  well  enough,"  answered  Cohn, 
"  only  I'm  just  not  hungry."  V^ 

"  Not  hungry !  Wliy,  you  must  have  been  eating 
between  meals  then,  young  sir — a  thing  I've  forbidden 
you  to  do  times  out  of  mind." 

"  It  wasn't  between  meals,"  pleaded  Cohn ;  "  I  had 
a  proper  high-tea  with  the  President." 

"  Where  did  you  have  that  low-class  meal  ?  "  she  next 
demanded. 

36 
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"  In  the  Park,"  said  Colin  ;  and  gradually  she  forced 
from  him  a  full  account  of  his  tea  with  the  tramps  and 
his  visit  to  Hatless'  studio.  Wlien  she  had  found  out 
all  she  wanted  to  know  she  sank  back  into  her  chair, 
and  folded  her  arms.  Here  Susan  came  in  to  fetch  the 
tray. 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  Nurse  announced,  "  I  couldn't 
have  behaved  such  a  story.  To  take  a  gentleman's  child 
into  a  third-class  lodging-house  and  then  to  have  tea 
in  the  open  Park  with  a  parcel  of  tramps  !  Why,  any 
of  his  father's  friends  might  have  seen  him  there,  or 
even  the  nurses  I  meet  on  my  daily  walks.  Well,  I 
never  did  !  " 

"  The  child  looked  as  though  he  had  enjoyed  himself 
all  the  same  as  he  came  up  the  steps,"  said  Susan.  "  We 
watched  him  land  at  the  door  in  fine  style  in  his  taxi, 
as  we  were  looking  out  at  the  servants'  hall  window ;  and 
I  said  to  Jane,  I  said,  '  I  never  seen  Master  Colin  look 
so  well  and  happy  :  night  air  seems  to  have  done  him 
good  !  '  " 

With  this  parting  shot  Susan  left  the  room  hurriedly, 
and  shut  the  door  after  her. 

Nurse  Flinders  did  not  take  any  notice  of  this  last 
remark ;  she  continued  to  gaze  steadily  at  Colin.  At 
last  she  said  very  slowly,  "  Master  Colin,  I  shall  have  to 
punish  you  for  disobedience.  You  will  not  leave  the 
nursery  all  to-morrow,  even  for  your  ordinary  morning's 
walk,  and  I  have  half  a  mind  to  whip  you  as  well.  I 
warn  you  now  that  I  shall  certainly  do  so  the  next  time 
I  find  you  have  been  eating  between  meals." 

Colin  said  nothing,  but  went  off  to  bed.  Her  threat 
about  the  morrow's  punishment  did  not  frighten  or  annoy 
him  at  all,  and  he  felt  that,  however  much  she  punished 
him,  the  picnic  had  been  well  worth  it. 

He  was  soon  sleeping  pleasantly  with  an  arigehc  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  so  that  when  Mr.  Gilson  came  up  to  his 
room  to  have  a  look  at  him  before  going  to  bed,  he  was 
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quite  sure  that  the  first  walk  with  the  President  had 
been  a  success. 

The.  following  morning  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  the 
sparrows  were  all  chirping  loudly  on  the  balcony  railings. 
While  Colin  was  doing  his  lessons  he  would  look  towards 
the  window  from  time  to  time  and  wonder  whether  Nurse 
would  remember  what  she  had  said  the  night  before, 
and  really  keep  him  in  all  day.  He  had  made  a  fleet 
of  tiny  ships  of  hollowed -out  chestnuts  with  matches 
for  masts  and  little  squares  of  cotton  for  sails,  and  he 
wanted  to  try  them  on  the  pond. 

It  was  such  fun  to  launch  them  one  by  one,  and  then 
when  they  were  all  floating  fairly  on  the  little  ripples, 
to  be  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  beat  the  water  into  waves 
With  a  hoop-stick.  Then  some  of  the  little  ships  would 
begin  to  fill  and  sink,  and  he  would  lash  the  water  harder 
than  ever  until  only  one  was  left,  the  hardiest  of  the  fleet. 
This  would  then  be  the  Admiral's  flagship,  and  decorated 
with  a  tiny  pennon  of  silk.  The  worst  of  this  game  was 
that  the  sunken  boats  had  to  be  rescued  from  a  watery 
grave,  and  CoUn  generally  got  his  feet  wet  in  the  process. 
He  did  not  mind  at  all,  but  Nurse  objected  to  it  naturally 
enough. 

His  multipHcation  sums  received  very  odd  answers  as 
he  pondered  over  the  chances  of  Nurse's  remembering, 
and  no  amount  of  proving  seemed  to  do  them  any  good. 
However,  he  soon  knew  the  worst,  for  at  midday,  when 
his  daily  governess.  Miss  Gregory,  went  home,  Nurse 
always  came  into  the  room,  as  he  tidied  away  the  books 
and  pens,  bringing  his  coat  and  cap  for  a  walk.  "^To-day 
she  only  brought  a  large  basket  of  stockings  to  dam, 
and,  putting  her  knitting  egg  resolutely  into  the  heel 
of  one  of  them,  she  sat  down  and  began  to  work.  Colin 
read  a  book,  laughing  to  himself  occasionally,  to  show 
how  much  he  was  enjoying  it,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
afternoon,  and  again  he  was  cooped  up  in  the  day  nursery 
he  grew  openly  gloomy.     Nurse  sewed  on  Uke  grim  death. 
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hardly  taking  her  eyes  off  her  work  to  thread  her  needle 
or  snip  a  thread,  and  the  pile  of  mended  garments  beside 
her  grew  slowly  but  steadily  higher. 

Colin  sat  on  the  floor  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looking  at  a  tall  tower  he  had  built.  It  began  well,  but 
there  were  not  enough  bricks  for  the  top,  and  he  did  not 
feel  like  asking  Nurse  for  the  other  box  of  bricks  from 
the  locked  cupboard.  At  least  he  got  some  satisfaction 
from  that  tower,  for  he  threw  a  brick  at  it,  and  knocked 
it  down  with  a  tremendous  crash,  so  that  Nurse  nearly 
jumped  out  of  her  chair. 

After  tea,  which  was  a  silent  meal,  Nurse  went  down 
to  the  kitchen  with  the  tray  to  wash  up  the  tea-things, 
locking  the  nursery  door  behind  her,  and  CoUn  was  left 
alone.  He  wandered  round  the  nursery  with  downcast 
head  and  folded  arms,  feeling  himself  to  be  another 
Napoleon  imprisoned  on  Elba,  and  was  receiving  a 
gloomy  satisfaction  from  the  comparison,  when  suddenly 
he  heard,  somewhere  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  house, 
the  distinct  tinkle  of  the  front-door  bell. 

"  That  must  be  the  President  !  "  shouted  Colin,  and  ran 
to  the  window  to  look  down  through  the  bars  at  the  front 
door.  He  recognized  the  tiny  figure  so  far  below  by  the 
soft -brimmed  black  hat  which  the  President  usually  wore. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened,  the  President  stepped 
inside,  and  Colin  saw  no  more.  After  two  or  three 
minutes  that  seemed  Uke  hours  the  door  opened  again 
and  the  President  marched  out,  looking,  even  at  this 
distance,  extremely  annoyed. 

When  the  front  door  closed  behind  him,  Colin  called 
out  shrilly,  "  President,  I  say,  did  you  come  for  me  ?  " 

The  President  was  just  about  to  cross  the  road  when 
he  heard  this  voice  from  the  air ;  but  he  waved  his  hat 
and  shouted  back — ■ 

"  Yes,  and  I  wanted  you  very  badly  ;  go  round  to  your 
other  window,  the  one  that  looks  over  the  gardens  ;  you 
can  talkldown  to  me  better  there/' 
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Colin  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  nursery,  as  he  was 
told,  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  Soon  the  President 
reappeared  round  the  comer  of  the  house  and  stood 
looking  up,  leaning  with  liis  back  against  the  railings 
of  the  Public  Garden. 

"  Where's  Nurse  ?  "  he  demanded  cautiously. 

"  In  the  basement  at  the  other  side  of  the  house,  wash- 
ing up  the  tea-things." 

"  That's  all  right,  she  can't  hear  you,  then.  But  seri- 
ously, I  shall  have  to  teach  the  boy  the  Morse  Code  for 
occasions  Hke  this,"  he  added  to  himself. 

"  I'm  being  punished,"  announced  Colin,  "  for  eating 
between  meals  ;  that's  why  they  wouldn't  let  me  come 
with  you." 

"  She  had  no  right  to,  anyhow,  after  what  your  father 
said,  so  I'm  coming  to  fetch  you." 

"  Fetch  me,"  said  Colin  incredulously.     "  How  ?  " 

"  You  wait  and  tee,"  answered  the  President.  "  For- 
tunately I  know  the  people  next  door,  and  more  fortu- 
nately stiU  I  took  a  prize  for  athletics  in  my  early 
youth." 

Colin  saw  no  more  of  him  for  some  minutes,  for  he 
disappeared  into  No.  22,  till  he  walked  out  on  to  the 
next  door  balcony,  between  which  and  the  balcony  outside 
Colin 's  nursery  was  only  a  drop  of  about  eight  feet.  The 
President  was  carrying  a  ladder,  and  the  lady  who  followed 
him  laughing- out  on  to  the  balcony  steadied  it  while  he 
placed  it  firmly  against  Colin 's  balcony  raiUng  and  climbed 
to  the  top.  He  then  jumped  off  and  walked  ipto  the 
nursery.  \ 

CoUn  was  wildly  excited,  and  danced  round  him  till 
he  had  to  be  cautioned  not  to  make  so  much  noise. 

"  Now,"  said  the  President,  when  Colin  finally  sub- 
sided, "  what  do  you  wear  when  you  go  to  parties  ? 
I'm  going  to  take  you  to  Dick  and  Ella's  if  we  can  escape 
before  Nurse  returns." 

"  I've  never  been  to  a  party." 
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"  Well,  where  are  your  best  clothes  kept  ?  " 
He  followed  CoHn  into  the  night  nursery,  and  between 
them  they  found  a  duck  sailor  suit,  which  the  President 
declared  was  a  very  smart  affair,  and  advised  him  to 
iiing  himself  into  it  as  if  a  herd  of  mad  bulls  were  at  his 
heels.  This  Colin  did,  pulling  off  a  button  in  the  process, 
but  fortunately  it  did  not  show  when  he  had  his  tie  on. 
The  President  then  whirled  Colin  into  his  sailor  cap  and 
overcoat,  stuffed  his  Sunday  shoes  and  a  clean  handkerchief 
into  his  own  capacious  pockets,  and  bore  him  bodily  on 
to  the  balcony,  where  he  flung  him  over  his  shoulder 
with  what  he  explained  to  Colin  was  the  proper  fireman's 
hft,  and  carried  him  down  the  ladder  in  about  three 
seconds.  He  then  thanked  the  -lady  next  door  very 
politely  for  her  kind  assistance,  for  she  had  been  holding 
the  ladder  all  this  time,  and  hurried  down  to  the  front 
door,  where  a  taxi  was  waiting  for  them. 
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It  was  a  long  ride  down  to  Wimbledon,  but  they  managed 
it  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  when  the  taxi  stopped 
it  was  before  a  large  house  looking  over  the  Common. 

"  Will  there  be  ever  so  many  boys  and  girls  ?  "  asked 
Colin,  beginning  to  feel  very  small  as  he  looked  up  the 
steps  at  the  smart  footman  who  was  holding  the  door  open. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  answered  the  President,  as  he 
stepped  out  and  paid  the  fare;  "there  aren't  generally 
more  than  about  a  dozen  of  them  at  Dick  and  Ella's 
parties,  and  it's  much  the  best  fun  only  having  a  few." 

They  were  marched  up  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor  to 
take  off  their  things,  where  Colin  was  very  much  impressed 
by  the  paper  numbers  that  were  pinned  on  to  his  hat 
and  overcoat.  He  was  ready  before  the  President,  and 
walked  round  the  room  to  look  at  the  photographs. 

"  Those  are  Dick  and  Ella  you're  looking  at  now," 
said  the  President,  from  a  chair  where  he  was  unlacing 
his  boots.  "  They're  both  looking  very  sleek  and  good 
there,  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  though  they're  \^  awful 
little  pair  of  wretches  in  reality." 

"  Who's  this  ?  "  asked  CoUn,  examining  a  portrait  of 
a  short  smiUng  lady  with  a  little  dog  under  her  arm. 

"  That's  Mrs.  Sedgewick,  Dick  and  Ella's  mother ; 
you'll  thank  her  nicely  before  you  go,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  rather  !  "  said  Colin,  going  up  to  the  long  mirror 
where  the  President  was  adjusting  his  tie. 

"  I  think  we're  a  very  handsome  pair,^don't  you  ?  " 
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said  the  President  as  they  stood  side  by  side  surveying 
themselves ;  "  but  really  we  must  hurry  up  and  go  down 
to  the  others,  or  we  shall  waste  half  the  evening." 

In  the  drawing-room  they  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 
Sedgewick,  and  then  Dick  and  Ella  came  up  to  say  "  How- 
do-you-do  ?  "  Everybody  stopped  playing  "  Hunt  the 
SUpper  "  when  the  President  walked  into  the  room,  and 
came  crowding  round  him.  There  was  a  regular  Babel 
of  voices. 

"  I  say,  you  might  let  me  get  in  one  word  edgewise," 
he  expostulated. 

When  at  last  he  could  get  a  hearing,  he  explained  why 
he  was  late,  and  the  boys  all  cheered  when  they  heard 
how  Colin  had  been  rescued  by  a -ladder  from  the  house 
next  door. 

"  This  is  Colin,"  he  said  to  Dick  and  Ella.  "  You 
remember  I  told  you  I  would  bring  him  to  your  next 
party.     I  hope  you  will  be  friends." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Dick,  "  the  President's  friends  always 
turn  out  ripping.     Think  of  Hatless  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  President,  "  are  we  going  to  play 
'  Hunt  the  Slipper  '  ?  " 

"  No,  that  was  only  just  till  you  came,"  explained 
Ella  ;  "  we  want  to  go  up  to  the  top  landing  and  play 
'  Ghosts  in  the  Dark.'  I  went  up  there  before  any  one 
came,  and  pulled  down  all  the  blinds  and  put  screens  in 
front  wherever  there  was  a  crack,  so  that  it's  all  pitch- 
dark." 

"  That  will  be  fun,  '  said  Colin,  as  they  all  stumbled 
upstairs  together. 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  play  it  ?  "  isked  Ella,  who  had 
taken  Colin  under  her  wing. 

"Yes,  but  I've  never  played  it.  The  President  told 
me  how  on  the  way  here." 

"It's  just  '  Hide-and-Seek '  in  the  dark.  It'll  be 
harder  for  you  as  you  don't  know  the  house,  but  we'll 
put  on  the  lights  for  a  minute  or  two  before  we  begin, 
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so  that  you  won't  run  into  the  furniture  so  much  when 
we're  hiding." 

"  Children,"  called  out  Mrs,  Sedgewick  from  below, 
"  I'd  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  had  a  telephone  message 
from  Hatless  this  afternoon  to  say  that  he  would  look 
in  here  this  evening  with  Barbara,  so  they  may  come  any 
minute.  They  didn't  know  it  was  your  party  to-night, 
but  that's  all  the  better." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  shouted  Dick,  "  isn't  that  Ai  ?  He's 
better  than  any  one  at  '  Ghosts  in  the  Dark.'  I  wonder 
if  we'll  find  that  secret  hiding-place  of  his,  where  he  hid 
six  times  running,  Ella." 

"  Who's  Barbara,  please  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"  She's  one  of  the  Curious  Friends,"  said  Ella,  "  and 
she's  a  great  friend  of  Mother's  too.  Besides,  she's 
Hatless'  aunt." 

By  this  time  they  had  all  reached  the  top  landing 
and  stood  in  a  little  crowd,  waiting  for  Ella  to  put  on 
the  Ught. 

Colin  was  at  first  almost  blinded  by  the  flash  after 
the  dark  staircase.  When  he  could  see,  he  found  that 
they  were  standing  in  a  wide  oilclothed  space  which 
seemed  to  be  used  as  a  boxroom,  for  there  were  a  great 
many  trunks  piled  and  scattered  round.  To  the  left  ran 
a  passage  out  of  which  five  or  six  bedrooms  opened,  and 
to  the  right  was  an  awesome  windowless  .attic,  also  full 
to  the  roof  with  boxes  and  trunks. 

Colin  was  then  taken  to  see  the  bedrooms  ^dth  the 
light  on,  and  when  he  had  been  all  round,  the  ligjits  were 
turned  off  and  the  game  began.  "^ 

"  Now  all  of  you  hsten,"  said  Dick.  "  This  old  basket- 
work  trunk  is  '  home,'  and  none  of  the  other  trunks  count 
if  you  get  on  them.  You  can  easily  tell  this  one  even 
in  the  dark,  because  it  creaks." 

"  How  long  are  you  going  to  count  ?  "  asked  the  Presi- 
dent. "  I've  thought  of  an  awfully  difficult  place  to  get 
to,  only  it  will  take  time." 
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"  You  have  to  count  a  hundred  out  loud  with  your 
fingers  in  your  ears,  and  then  call  '  Coo-ee,'  and  come." 

"  All  right,"  shouted  every  one.  "  Let  Allan  be  '  he  ' 
for  the  first  time,  and  we'll  hide." 

With  these  words  they  all  scampered  off  into  the  darkness. 

Colin  had  not  often  walked  about  in  the  dark  before, 
and  it  seemed  to  close  in  round  him  like  a  wall.  Every- 
thing was  as  quiet  as  the  grave  already,  so  he  supposed 
every  one  else  must  be  hidden.  He  crept  on  tiptoe  along 
by  the  wall  for  a  little  way,  then  crossed  an  open  space, 
feeling  out  with  his  hands  for  the  great  wardrobe,  and 
breathing  a  little  sigh  of  relief  as  he  touched  the  cold 
smooth  panels.  He  felt  his  way  along  it,  and  squeezed 
himself  into  a  little  niche  that  he  had  noticed  between  the 
wardrobe  and  the  banister.  He  had  just  got  safely  in 
when  he  heard  Allan's  '  coo-ee,'  and  the  creak  of  the 
basket  trunk  as  he  jumped  off  it  and  began  his  search. 

Allan  passed  quite  close  to  Colin's  hiding-place,  and 
then  Colin  heard  his  footsteps  disappearing  down  the 
passage  and  into  one  of  the  bedrooms.  This  was  his 
chance,  and  he  squeezed  out  of  his  hiding-place  and  got 
back  first  on  to  the  friendly  basket  trunk  and  shouted 
"  Home."  Presently,  as  he  sat  there  listening  to  Allan's 
searches,  he  was  aware  that  some  one  was  crawling  softly 
up  the  stairs. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  stage  whisper. 

"  Shut  up,"  said  a  familiar  voice,  and  Hatless  came 
and  squatted  on  the  floor  beside  him. 

"  Shall  I  tell  the  others  you're  come  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"  Rather  not,"  said  Hatless,  "  or  they'll  put  on  the 
light  to  say  '  How-do-you-do,'  and  that  spoils  everything. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  you  shall  come  and  hide  with  me  in 
my  peculiar  pet  place,  only  you  mustn't  tell  Dick  or  Ella 
where  it  is,  as  they'd  give  their  ears  to  know.     See  ?  " 

"  All  right ;  but  I  can't  come  now  as  I'm  '  home ' 
already,  and  they'll  miss  me  before  they  go  off  to 
hide  again," 
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"  Very  well,"  said  Hatless,  "I'll  go  down  on  to  the 
next  landing  just  till  this  game's  over,  and  then  you  can 
meet  me  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  when  it's  all  quiet  again." 

Just  as  Hatless  crawled  off  there  was  a  scurry  of  feet 
down  the  passage,  and  some  one  caught  his  foot  in  a  loose 
piece  of  oilcloth  and  went  sprawhng,  with  Allan  on  top 
of  him. 

"  One  caught,  anyway,"  gasped  Allan,  with  what  little 
breath  was  left  in  him  after  his  fall,  as  he  gathered  him- 
self together  and  went  off  down  the  passage  again. 

He  caught  two  more  in  the  curtains,  one  in  Ella's 
hanging  cupboard  and  three  dodging  round  a  table  ;  but 
Dick  was  "  he,"  as  he  was  caught  first,  though,  as  he 
said,  "  It  was  all  that  cheeky  oilcloth's  fault  "  that  he  was 
caught  at  all. 

As  soon  as  Dick  began  to  count,  Colin  tiptoed  to  the 
stairhead  and  found  Hatless  waiting  for  him.  Together 
they  passed  within  about  a  foot  of  Dick,  and  then  went 
into  the  boxroom,  just  beyond  liim.  Hatless  seemed 
to  know  the  place  very  well,  for  he  bent  down  and  hfted 
two  large  piles  of  cardboard  boxes  from  beneath  the 
cold-water  cisterns  and  placed  them  on  a  trunk  without 
making  a  sound  ;  then  he  crawled  under  the  cistern  by 
the  hole  he  had  cleared,  and  whispered  to  Colin  to  follow 
him.  They  crawled  along  for  about  three  yards  and 
out  at  the  other  side  into  a  place  Uke  a  Uttle  cupboard, 
with  a  board  stretched  across  it  that  served  for  a  seat. 
Colin  got  a  splinter  into  his  hand  from  the  boards,  and 
bumped  his  head  on  the  seat  as  he  crawled  up  from  under 
the  cistern,  but  these  were  trifling  matters  in  comparison 
with  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to  hide  in  Hatless 's 
secret  hiding-place. 

As  Dick  had  not  yet  begun  to  look,  Hatless  took  out 
his  electric  torch  and  Ut  up  their  surroundings.  Colin 
could  see  nothing  even  then  but  the  Httle  bit  of  wall 
behind  them  and  the  great  cistern  in  front,  so  he  stood 
on  the  bench  and  looked  down  over  the  top  of  the  cisterns 
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into  the  room.  It  was  an  extraordinary  place.  Every 
inch  of  the  floor  seemed  to  be  covered  with  trunks  and 
boxes.  There  were  stacks  of  old  magazines,  bundles 
of  letters,  grey  with  dust,  in  sugar-boxes  piled  against 
the  wall,  and  a  tray  of  hard  green  apples  placed  on  a 
shelf  to  ripen.  Just  underneath  the  cisterns  stood  a 
large  and  very  much  scratched  double  perambulator, 
evidently  Dick  and  Ella's,  and  in  one  comer  stood  the 
awful  figure  of  a  headless  lady  made  of  steel  wires,  with 
an  old  patchwork  quilt  thrown  rakishly  over  one  shoulder. 

"  Coo-ee !  I'm  coming,"  came  Dick's  voice,  and  the 
electric  torch  was  swiftly  extinguished. 

"  I  wonder  where  the  President  is,"  whispered  Colin. 

"  Probably  in  some  kiUing  place  ;  he's  always  finding 
new  ones,  and  he  almost  never  gets  caught.  Last  time 
though,  I  trod  into  the  middle  of  him  as  he  was  pretending 
to  be  the  shadow  of  a  large  armchair  ;  it  gave  me  such 
a  fit  that  every  one  else  got  home  before  I  could  recover. 
Hark,  Dick's  caught  somebody." 

"  Home,"  came  the  President's  deep  voice,  and  "  Home, 
home,  home,"  as  the  others  came  back  one  by  one.  Dick 
caught  several,  and  then  they  all  crowded  round  the 
basket  trunk  again. 

"  Every  one's  either  caught  now  or  got  home  except 
CoHn,"  announced  Dick,  "  I  wonder  where  he  can  have 
got  to." 

This  time  he  came  straight  for  the  boxroom  door  and 
peered  inside.  "  I  believe  you're  in  here,"  he  said,  "  but 
it'll  take  till  midnight  to  find  you." 

Here  Colin  suddenly  sneezed.  He  knew  he  was  going 
to,  and  held  his  breath  and  pinched  his  Httle  finger  in 
desperation,  but  the  sneeze  was  too  strong  for  him,  and 
when  it  came  it  seemed  to  shake  the  rafters. 

"  Aha,  now  I've  got  you,"  said  Dick,  and  began  rum- 
maging about  among  the  trunks. 

"  No,  you  haven't.  Nobody  ever  will,"  said  Hatless 
in  a  high  and  piping  voice  from  behind  the  cisterns. 
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"  My  hat  I  "  exclaimed  Dick,  "  who's  there  ?  " 

"  Only  poor,  poor  Grizelda  and  her  Mttle  brother," 
piped  the  voice  again. 

"  I  say,  Ella,"  shouted  Dick,  "  come  here.  Colin 's  got 
a  sister  of  his  in  here,  hiding  with  him.     You  might  come." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Dick  ?  "  said  Ella,  putting  her 
head  in  at  the  boxroom  door. 

"  Just  listen  a  moment,"  said  Dick,  clutching  her  by 
the  arm. 

"It's  so  very,  very  cold  in  here,"  the  voice  went  on, 
"  and  the  water  goes  drip,  drip." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Ella,  "  somebody  must  be  inside  the 
cistern.     "  Can't  you  get  out  ?  "  she  asked  sympathetically. 

"  Ah,  no,"  wailed  the  voice,  "  locked  in  here  for  ever," 
,  "Why,"  said  Ella,  "that's  Hatless'  voice;  "he  must 
have  joined  in  without  telling  us.  You  bad,  wicked 
boy,"  she  called  out,  "  we'll  be  even  with  you  for  trying 
to  frighten  us  1  " 

"  He  must  be  in  his  secret  place,"  said  Dick,  "  we're 
sure  to  find  him  this  time." 

"  I'm  going  to  wait  here  and  see  if  you  catch  him," 
said  Ella,  sitting  down  on  a  trunk. 

Dick  banged  his  knees  on  the  edges  of  the  trunks  as  he 
felt  about  in  the  dark,  and  was  once  very  disappointed 
when  he  caught  hold  of  the  wire  lady  thinking  it  to  be 
Hatless. 

"  I  believe  his  voice  came  from  the  far  comer,"  he 
said  after  some  minutes  of  vain  search. 

He  cUmbed  over  the  luggage  mountains,  -but  only 
found  the  cold  sides  of  a  cistern.  V^ 

"  Perhaps  he's  underneath,"  said  Ella. 
"  That's  a  good  idea,  only  you  mustn't  help  me,"  said 
Dick,  taking  a  blind  rod  and  poking  about  underneath. 
"He's  not  here,"  he  said  despairingly;  "but  perhaps 
he's  on  top." 

"There's  no  way  up,"  said  Ella;  "hadn't  you  better 
give  up  ?  " 
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"  No,  I'll  make  a  ladder,"  said  Dick,  and  began  to 
pile  the  trunks  on  top  of  one  another. 

He  climbed  on  top  of  the  edifice,  but  found  it  was  just 
too  low.  "  Give  me  one  of  those  bundles  of  magazines 
by  the  door,"  he  said. 

Ella  obediently  handed  it  up,  and  this  time  Dick 
managed  to  climb  on  top. 

The  roof  came  down  to  within  two  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  cisterns,  and  Dick  crawled  laboriously  along,  making 
a  hollow  sound  whenever  he  bumped  an  elbow  or  a  knee, 
and  hearing  the  water  trickling  and  dripping  beneath 
him.  At  last  he  came  to  the  end,  and  felt  out  with  his 
hand. 

"  Why  !  "  he  said,  "  here's  a  great  hole  !  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Hatless  in  his  high  voice,  "  a  dangerous 
hole.  If  you  were  to  drop  a  stone  down  there,  it  would 
go  right  down  into  the  kitchen.  Who  should  know  better 
than  poor  Grizelda  and  her  little  brother,  who  saw  this 
noble  house  a-building  ?  " 

"  Where  are  you  ?  "  said  Dick,  "  I  can't  make  out; 
your  voice  sounds  so  funny." 

"  In  the  cold,  icy  water,"  said  Hatless. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Dick  shortly. 

"  Are  you  sure  he's  not  in  that  dark  hole  ?  "  asked 
Ella. 

"  No,  I'm  sure  he  isn't.  I've  felt  down  as  far  as  I 
could  with  my  arm,  and  I  dropped  a  button  down  just 
now  and  I  didn't  hear  it  fall,  so  it  really  must  be  dread- 
fully deep.  I'm  going  to  give  up,"  he  announced  at 
last,  with  a  sigh.     "  Give  up  !     Give  up  !  " 

He  slid  off  the  cistern,  and  he  and  Ella  went  back 
"  home." 

Hatless  and  Colin  stretched  themselves  and  heaved 
sighs  of  relief  as  they  crawled  back  under  the  cisterns. 

"  At  last  !  "  said  the  people  who  had  been  waiting 
dejectedly  round  the  basket  trunk. 

"  Dick,    Ella !  "    came    Mrs.    Sedge  wick's    voice    from 
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the  floor  below,  "  wouldn't  you  all  like  to  come  down 
to  supper  now  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  groaned  everybody,  "  can't  we  have  just  one 
more  go  ?  " 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  said  Mrs.  Scdgewick,  "  but  there's 
party  soup,  and  it  will  get  cold  if  you  aren't  quick." 

"  Good,"  said  Dick,  "  we'll  hurry.  Will  you  be  '  he,' 
Hatless,  as  it's  the  last  turn  ?  " 

"  Right-o,"  said  Hatless,  seating  himself  heavily  on 
the  basket  trunk ;  "  make  yourselves  scarce." 

WTien  the  hundred  was  counted  he  crept  along  the 
passage  and  leaned  against  the  doorway  of  the  first  bed- 
room.    Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 

"Oh,  Christopher  Columbus  !  "  he  groaned.  "  Lost  in 
the  catacombs  !  Abdul  !  Abdul !  Forty  pounds,  on  the 
honour  of  a  white  man,  to  take  me  out  of  this  dreadful 
place.  Abdul,  did  I  hear  you  smile  ?  Heartless  creature  ! 
exulting  in  my  woes  !  " 

Here  he  caught  some  one  by  the  hair  who  was  suffering 
from  suppressed  convulsions  under  a  bed. 

"  Alas  !  "  he  cried,  "it  is  not  Abdul,  but  a  warm  and 
hairy  bat !  Another  bat,  and  yet  another ;  at  least  I 
shall  not  die  of  starvation.  But  nay,  I  cannot  eat  them 
raw.  Death  is  indeed  my  portion.  And  must  I  die,  so 
young,  so  fair,  so  innocent  ?  Would  I  could  see  the 
President,  who  will  doubtless  come  to  search  for  me,  when 
he  discovers  my  whitened  bones  years  hence !  The 
tears  that  will  fall  from  his  manly  orbits  !  Ah,  it  will 
not  bear  thinking  upon.  Sobs  rack  my  already  wasted 
frame.  And  there  is  Abdul  smiUng  again  !  N^ another 
bat.  That  is  the  seventh  I  have  caught,  not  to  mention 
some  that  have  escaped. 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  monument  they  will  erect  to 
my  sacred  memory  ?  Probably  a  broken  pillar  to  signify 
my  curtailed  youth,  with  a  tablet  to  say  '  Here  Ues  the 
fairest  promise  of  England's  art,  treacherously  done  to 
death  by  Abdul  the  Native.'    Hullo,  yonder  tomb  has 
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a  bulky  shadow  !  Abdul,  by  all  that's  blue  !  He  arises, 
he  flees.  Got  him  at  last !  There,  President,  I  know 
that  place  of  yours  now,  so  you  can  never  hide  in  it  again. 
Every  one  else  is  either  caught  or  has  got  home,  so  let's 
go  and  eat  the  party  soup." 

They  aU  tumbled  downstairs  again,  rubbing  their  eyes 
in  the  horrid  glare  of  the  lighted  passages. 

Supper  was  spread  on  two  long  tables  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  there  were  red  and  blue  and  green  crackers, 
and  little  silver  dishes  of  chocolates,  and  the  big  coloured 
jellies  trembled  all  over  with  excitement.  When  supper 
was  over  they  crowded  into  the  drawing-room,  all  in 
their  paper  caps  out  of  the  crackers.  Dick  and  Ella  were 
hanging  on  to  Hatless'  Aunt  Barbara,  one  on  each  side. 

"  Now,  dearest  divinest  Aunt  Babs,"  said  Dick,  "  you 
shall  have  the  most  comfortable  armchair  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  swagger  cushion  that  Ella  embroidered  for 
Mother  for  last  Christmas  for  behind  your  head,  and 
the  footstool  from  Father's  study  for  your  feet,  on 
condition " 

"  Help,  President !  "  cried  Aunt  Babs,  "  the  Story- wanters 
have  got  me  in  their  toils  !  " 

"  I  want  a  story,  too,"  said  the  President,  "  so  I  won't 
help  you." 

"So  do  I,"  and  "So  do  I,"  shouted  every  one  else,  so 
the  victim  had  to  resign  herself  to  the  inevitable.  The 
embroidered  cushion  and  the  swinging  footstool  were 
duly  produced  and  the  big  armchair  was  drawn  close 
to  the  fire.  All  the  boys  and  girls  sat  on  the  floor,  as 
a  story  sounds  more  exciting  when  you  hear  it  from  down 
there. 

"  Do  you  want  a  new  story  to-day  ?  "  asked  Aunt 
Barbara. 

"  No,"  said  Ella,  "  tell  us  what  Huldibrand  did  next 
after  he  hatched  the  Princess's  wishing-pigeon." 

"  Very  well,  count  a  hundred  slowly,  for  me  to  sort  my 
thoughts,  and  I'll  begin." 
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It  was  a  most  wonderful  story,  Colin  thought,  as  he  sat 
clasping  his  knees  and  hstening.  Mrs.  Sedgewick  looked 
across  at  him  and  wondered  how  much  larger  and  rounder 
his  eyes  would  get. 

It  was  all  about  how  Huldibrand  saved  the  King  of 
Norway's  baby  from  the  green  witch  of  the  Skelligs,  and 
of  all  the  trouble  he  had  to  build  a  boat  to  take  them 
home  again  ;  how  he  had  to  promise  his  treasures  one  by 
one  to  the  mermaids,  before  they  would  give  him  a  bottle 
of  milk  to  keep  the  baby  Prince  alive. 

"  That's  not  the  end  ?  "  he  pleaded,  as  Aunt  Barbara 
at  last  stopped. 

"  That's  all  for  to-night,  I'm  afraid,  as  I'm  quite  hoarse  ; 
but  this  story  goes  on  for  ever,  you  know.  I  am  sure 
Huldibrand  will  be  going  strong  fifty  years  hence,  won't 
he,  EUa  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Ella,  "  the  President  says  he's  quite 
immortal." 

"  Colin,"  said  the  President,  "  do  you  know,  it's  nearly 
nine  o'clock,  and  we  must  fly." 

"  Must  we  really  ?  "  said  Cohn  ;  "  how  very  horrid. 
Well,  any  way  Nurse  can't  put  me  to  bed  early  if  it's  nine 
o'clock." 

"  I  dare  say  she'll  take  it  out  of  you  somehow,"  said 
Hatless  consoUngly  ;  "  she'll  give  you  raw  meat  for  break- 
fast, or  stick  pins  in  your  porridge." 

"  No,"  said  Ella,  "  she'll  make  you  go  for  a  walk  in 
the  gardens  with  your  dressing-gown  on.  That  would 
be  a  lot  worse." 

"  Be  quiet,  Ella,  and  don't  teaze  the  poor  bt^,"  said 
Mrs.  Sedgewick.  "  Bring  him  again  soon.  President, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Rather  !  "  said  the  President,  "  if  I  can  circumvent 
the  dragon  again.    That's  the  whole  point." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Colin,  "  and  thank  you  very  much." 

When  they  were  driving  home  in  the  taxi  Colin  suddenly 
stopped  playing  with  the  window-strap  and  exclaimed, 
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"  What  about  Father,  won't  he  be  anxious  ?  He  doesn't 
know  where  I  am," 

"  He  knows  all  right.  I  asked  the  lady  next  door  to 
leave  a  note  for  your  nurse,  and  she  will  have  told  your 
father." 

CoUn  sank  back  into  his  seat  greatly  relieved,  and  said 
nothing  further  until  they  reached  home. 


CHAPTER   VI 

FIRE  !    FIRE  ! 

Colin  had  expected  some  terrible  punishment  to  fall 
on  him  on  his  return  from  the  party,  but  he  had  a  very 
different  home-coming  from  the  one  he  had  imagined. 
As  the  car  turned  into  the  square  it  seemed  to  be  blocked 
by  vehicles  of  every  sort,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  people 
covered  the  pavements  and  surged  from  them  into  the 
road.  Small  boys  were  dodging  through  the  traffic  under 
the  horses'  heads,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary  police- 
man tried  to  keep  the  crowds  in  check. 

"  What  on  earth  is  up  ?  "  asked  the  President  of  a  man 
standing  beside  the  car  as  it  stood  still  in  the  press. 

"  House  on  fire,"  answered  the  man  shortly,  "  and  folks 
say  there's  two  still  inside." 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  shouting  and  clatter,  and 
a  great  bell  could  be  heard.  A  lane  was  cleared  through 
the  throng  as  if  by  magic  and  the  fire-engine  dashed  past. 
Colin  looked  out  at  the  stern-faced  men  in  their  brilliant 
helmets  who  were  carried  past  him,  and  wondered  which 
house  it  was  that  was  on  fire.  He  w£is  trenWdously 
excited  at  the  idea  of  seeing  his  first  fire,  and  the  thought 
never  entered  his  head  that  his  own  house  might  be  burnmg. 

"  It's  no  good  trying  to  get  any  further,"  said  the 
President,  "  so  I'll  pay  off  the  taxi.  It's  not  much  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  to  your  place  from  here." 

So  saying  he  jumped  out  and  handed  the  money  to  the 
taxi-driver.    Colin  got  out  after  him. 

54 
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"  Oh,  President,"  he  said  with  a  gasp,  "  it's  our  house 
that's  burning  !     What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  CoUn  ?  "  asked  the  President. 
*'  The  houses  in  a  square  are  all  so  much  ahke  that  you 
might  easily  make  a  mistake  from  this  distance." 

"  Quite  sure,"  said  Colin.  "  Look,  there's  the  letter- 
box opposite  our  gate,  and  our  house  is  much  whiter  than 
the  others.     It  was  painted  this  spring." 

"  Jove,  I  believe  the  child's  right,"  said  the  President, 
trying  to  force  a  way  through  the  crowd.  "  I  hope  Gilson 
is  out." 

The  flames  stood  up  many  feet  above  the  roof  and  lit 
up  the  whole  square.  Dark  clouds  of  smoke  belched  out 
of  the  upper  windows  and  were  seized  and  blown  away 
by  a  high  wind.  Every  now  and  then  a  chimney-pot  or 
a  number  of  tiles  would  fall  with  a  crash  on  to  the  pavement 
below,  so  that  no  one  with  the  exception  of  the  fire  brigade 
was  allowed  to  come  near  the  burning  house.  The  President 
and  Colin  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  halt  at  the  barrier, 
where  they  were  kept  back  by  a  very  sturdy  policeman. 

Suddenly  a  cheer  arose  from  a  hundred  throats. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Colin  of  the  man  next  to  him. 

"  Look,"  said  the  man,  "  up  there  a  fireman  is  coming 
out  on  to  the  ladder  through  one  of  the  upper  windows. 
He's  not  coming  empty-handed  either.  That'll  be  the 
nurse  he's  carrying.  Now  there's  only  the  little  boy 
inside  still.  I  don't  think  they'll  be  able  to  get  him  out, 
poor  little  chap.  They  say  the  fire  started  in  his  nursery, 
and  that's  a  perfect  hell  by  now." 

"  What  little  boy  ?  "  asked  Colin  incredulously. 

"  Why  Mr.  Gilson's  little  boy,  of  course.  That's  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  house  belongs,  isn't 
it  ?  Look,  you  can  see  him  down  there,  an  oldish  gentle- 
man with  grey  hair,  working  along  with  the  fireman  : 
half  beside  himself  too,  they  say." 

The  President  had  overheard  this  conversation. 

"  WTiat  ?  "  he  said,  "  they  think  he's  still  inside  ?     My 
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note  about  you  can't  have  reached."    Here  he  snatched 
Colin  up  in  his  arms  and  held  him  high  over  his  head. 

"Gilson!  "  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  that  carried  above 
the  crackle  of  the  flames  and  the  rush  of  the  hose,  "  he's 
here  !  " 

The  crowd  began  to  cheer  louder  than  ever. 

Mr.  Gilson  left  go  of  the  ladder  that  he  was  helping  to 
hoist  and  looked  round,  to  see  a  tall  figure  standing  at 
the  edge  of  the  crowd  behind  the  cordon  of  police,  and 
holding  his  own  little  son  high  in  the  air.  .  .  . 

"  I  don't  care  now  if  the  whole  place  bums  to  the  base- 
ment," he  said,  as  he  hurried  across  the  intervening  space 
to  where  the  President  stood,  and  took  Cohn  on  to  his 
own  shoulder  to  watch  the  rest  of  the  fire.  "  Of  course 
you're  a  disgraceful  boy  to  play  truant  till  half-past  nine 
af  night,  but  I  can't  be  very  fierce  considering  that 
a  few  minutes  ago  I  never  expected  to  see  that  chubby 
face  again." 

"You  didn't  see  my  note?"  said  the  President.  "I 
wrote  one  to  the  nurse.  She  wouldn't  let  the  child 
come  out  with  me,  so  I  was  obliged  to  steal  him  through 
the  window." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Gilson.  "  Nurse  Flinders  was  only 
rescued  a  few  minutes  ago,  as  perhaps  you  saw.  She  must 
have  been  taking  a  nap  in  her  room,  which  is  next  door 
to  the  nursery,  where  the  fire  broke  out.  I  only  got  back 
about  half  an  hour  ago  myself,  so  I  know  nothing  about 
your  visit.  All's  well  that  ends  well,  so  let's  leave  it  at 
that." 

For  another  half-hour  they  stood  watching,  till-^t  last 
the  fire  was  got  under  and  the  house  stood  a  blackened 
dripping  wreck,  still  faintly  smoking,  and  with  the  pavement 
in  front  and  the  garden  behind  strewn  with  household 
goods  and  personal  belongings  of  every  kind.  It  was 
wonderful  how  much  had  been  saved  from  the  lower  floor, 
and,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  firemen,  Mr.  Gilson's 
library  was  almost  untouched. 
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"  What  about  Nurse,"  asked  Colin  suddenly ;  "  was 
she  hurt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  poor  woman,  I  believe  she  was  rather  badly  burnt. 
She  was  taken  to  a  hospital  immediately,  where  she  will 
receive  every  care.  We  will  go  and  see  how  she  is  getting 
on  to-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"Yes,"  said  Colin,  "poor  Nurse!  You  know  it  makes 
me  feel  rather  a  beast,  Father,  to  have  gone  off  with  the 
President." 

"  You  might  have  been  burnt  to  death  behind  that  locked 
door  if  you  had  not  gone,  and  the  President  had  every 
right  to  fetch  you,"  said  his  father.  "  No,  no,  Colin,  you 
aren't  to  blame ;  and  as  for  Nurse,  she  has  been  with  you 
long  enough,  without  making  you.  particularly  happy,  I 
think  we  may  take  it  that  her  reign  has  come  to  a  natural 
end.     What  do  you  say.  President  ?  " 

"  I  rather  agree.  But  it's  very  late  for  the  child  to 
be  up.     Where  do  you  intend  to  sleep,  to-night  ?  " 

"Really,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Gilson; 
"  we  certainly  shan't  be  able  to  inhabit  No.  23  for 
many  a  long  day.     I  could,  of  course,  go  to  my  club." 

"  Then  let  me  take  Colin.  He  can  sleep  on  the  little 
camp  bed  that  I  carry  off  into  the  Highlands  in  the  summer. 
Rolls  will  soon  make  it  up  for  him." 

"  That's  most  kind  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Gilson,  "  and  I 
see  the  people  next  door  have  offered  to  take  the  maids 
for  to-night.  Well,  good-night.  I  hope  we  shall  all 
sleep  after  this  little  entertainment.  I  feel  myself  as  if 
I'd  been  acting  in  a  cinema  film." 

"  You  probably  have,"  said  the  President,  "  though  all 
unconsciously.  I  saw  a  fellow  with  the  apparatus  I  believe, 
though  he  may  only  have  been  '  Press  '  with  a  particularly 
large  Kodak.    Well,  good-night !  " 

He  and  Colin  sauntered  off  in  the  direction  of  his  fiat 
in  Ivema  Gardens  through  the  now  cool  and  silent  streets. 
Colin  had  never  been  up  so  late  before,  and  liked  the  strange 
echo  of  their  feet  on  the  empty  pavements  and  the  quiet 
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stars  looking  down  over  the  city.  He  felt  very  old  and 
quite  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  walking  about  at  that  time 
of  night.  A  great  clock  tolled  eleven  :  he  wished  it  had 
been  midnight. 

Rolls  let  them  in  and  made  up  Colin's  bed  with  a  truly 
well-disciplined  lack  of  surprise  on  his  discreet  face.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  returned,  carrying  a  silver  tray  with  an 
odd  little  meal  of  Bovril,  hot  toast,  biscuits,  almonds  and 
raisins  upon  it.  An  overwhelming  drowsiness  prevented 
Colin  from  doing  justice  to  these,  and  he  feU  asleep  in  an 
armchair  with  his  hand  full  of  raisins. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Rolls,  "  what  will  the  young  gentleman 
wear  for  the  night  ?  " 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  exactly  made  for  him — I  think 
he'd  better  wear  a  pyjama  top  of  mine  as  a  night-shirt. 
Will  you  undress  him,  please,  and  draw  the  camp  bed 
close  up  to  mine,  in  case  he  gets  alarmed  in  the  night  at 
finding  himself  in  a  strange  house  ?  " 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Rolls,  and  undressed  Colin 
without  waking  him  at  all. 


CHAPTER  VII 

IN   A  STRANGE  BED 

Wpien  Colin  awoke  he  was  aware  of  an  unaccustomed 
creaking  beneath  him,  and  as  he  turned  over  again  in  all 
the  cheerful  luxury  of  clean  sheets  he  half  opened  his  eyes. 
It  was  very  odd :  there  was  a  window  now  where  there 
had  never  been  a  window,  and  between  him  and  the  window 
rose  a  great  mass  like  a  mountain,  but  faintly  heaving. 

He  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed  and  looked  around  him. 
Hullo,  now  he  remembered.  His  nursery  was  burnt  at 
home,  almost  the  whole  house  was  burnt,  and  he  had 
gone  to  supper  with  the  President.  Yes,  that  great 
mountain  was  the  President.  He  was  asleep  still,  and 
his  large  gold  watch  lay  on  a  chair  between  them.  It 
was  twenty  minutes  to  seven.  What  an  adventure  this 
was !  He  would  tell  Dick  and  Ella  all  about  it  when  they 
next  met.  Why  did  the  President  go  on  sleeping  so  soundly 
when  there  was  so  much  to  talk  about  ?  He  would  wake 
him.  But  no,  perhaps  he  was  tired.  He  would  give  him 
till  seven.  In  the  meantime  he  would  just  look  round 
him.  .  .  .  There  were  so  many  queer  things,  the  pictures 
opposite  the  foot  of  his  bed  for  instance.  .  .  ,  What  was  that 
thin  man  in  the  fur-edged  hat  doing,  standing  with  his 
wife  in  front  of  a  neat  red  bed  ?  He  should  have  taken 
off  his  hat  in  the  house.  He  was  holding  her  hand  and 
blessing  her,  but  she  was  thinking  of  something  quite  dif- 
ferent, of  ordering  dinner  perhaps.  What  funny  clothes 
they  wore.    A  piece  of  yellow  braid — or  was  it  lining  ? — 
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made  a  zigzag  like  lightning  up  the  lady's  green  skirt. 
The  white  starched  head-dress  she  wore  was  pretty.  He 
would  like  to  see  Dick  and  Ella's  Aunt  Barbara  wearing 
one  like  that.  .  .  .  There  were  other  exciting  things  in 
the  room :  a  tiger  skin  with  great  grinning  mouth  and  shining 
teeth  lay  on  the  floor  by  the  bed,  and  there  was  a  model 
of  a  native  temple  on  a  pedestal  in  the  corner ;  but  it 
was  funny  how  one's  eyes  always  came  back  to  the  picture 
of  the  man  and  his  wife  standing  in  front  of  the  red  bed. 
He  would  ask  the  President  about  them  if  he  remembered. 

This  was  going  to  be  a  queer  day.  No  nurse  to  dress 
him,  no  lessons,  grown-up  breakfast  with  the  President, 
and  perhaps  adventures  after.  He  looked  at  the  watch 
again.  It  was  seven  at  last :  time  to  wake  the  President. 
Should  he  shout  '  Seven  o'clock  '  very  loudly  ?  No,  that 
was  dull ;  he  would  climb  on  to  the  great  man-mountain, 
making  a  noise  like  a  kind  bear. 

He  crawled  out  of  his  camp  bed  with  hardly  a  creak, 
and  then  climbed  on  to  the  larger  one,  growling  gently. 
He  started  at  the  President's  foot  and  crept  slowly  up  him, 
for  several  yards  as  it  seemed,  till  he  reached  his  shoulder, 
and  growled  over  the  edge  of  the  sheet  down  his  neck. 

A  mighty  eruption  here  took  place,  the  shoulder  ridge 
subsided,  and  two  great  brown  arms  thrust  themselves 
out  and  seized  him. 

"  You  disgraceful  beast ! "  stormed  the  President,  still 
blinking  at  the  light,  "  how  dare  you  come  swarming 
over  my  bed  ?  However,  I've  got  you  tight,  you  can't 
escape,  and  I'll  have  you  made  into  sausages  for  my  break- 
fast in  less  than  three  seconds,  as  they  do  of  the^dog  in 
the  pantomime." 

"  No,  you  won't,"  said  Colin  ;  "  you  couldn't  kill  one  of 
the  Curious  Friends.  Besides,  if  you  did  my  father  would 
come  along  and  turn  the  handle  of  the  mincing  machine 
the  other  way  round,  and  I'd  come  out  all  whole  again." 

"  But  supposing  I'd  eaten  you  already  ?  " 

"Well,  you  won't,  will  you,  because  I'm  quite  a  nice 
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bear  ?  I  growl  very  lovingly.  If  I'd  been  a  wicked  one, 
I  could  have  bitten  your  nose  when  you  were  asleep." 

At  this  moment  Rolls  came  in  with  the  shaving  water, 
and  very  reluctantly  the  President  decided  to  get  up.  He 
came  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bath  while  Colin  splashed 
about,  in  order,  he  said,  to  see  if  he  were  capable  of  washing 
the  middle  of  his  back. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  when  Colin  seemed  pretty  clean,  "I'm 
going  to  give  you  '  sharks  in  the  bath '  to  see  if  you're  really 
brave,  and  after  that  you  shall  have  the  cold  shower  bath. 
You  mustn't  let  out  a  sound,  like  an  early  Christian 
martyr." 

His  shirt-sleeve  was  pulled  up  to  the  elbow,  and  he 
slipped  his  arm  under  the  water  and  pmched  and  poked 
and  tweaked  poor  Colin  mercilessly  for  the  good  of  his 
soul.  Colin,  though  he  splashed  till  he  wet  the  bathroom 
ceiling,  did  not  utter  a  sound,  even  when  the  President 
turned  on  the  cold  douche  without  further  warning.  After 
this  heroic  treatment  the  President  found  that  his  shirt 
was  too  wet  to  wear,  and  he  went  off  to  change  it  while 
Rolls  towelled  Colin's  very  lively  and  acrobatic  form. 

Soon  a  savoury  scent  of  kidneys  and  bacon  crept  along 
the  passage,  and  they  both  hurried  through  the  last  pro- 
cesses of  dressing  and  made  for  the  breakfast-table. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

INSPECTING  THE   RUINS 

The  newspaper  men  had  meanwhile  not  been  idle,  for 
there  was  a  thrilling  account  of  the  fire,  and  in  the  Sketch 
there  was  a  picture  of  Colin  sitting  on  his  father's  shoulder 
talking  to  the  President,  against  a  background  of  the 
burning  house.  Underneath  was  printed,  "  The  owner 
of  the  burning  mansion  and  his  son,  talking  to  an  eminent 
judge." 

"  Are  you  an  eminent  judge  ?  "  asked  Colin,  with  great 
respect.     "  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman." 

"  Let's  hope  I'm  both,"  said  the  President,  laughing. 
"  That  reminds  me.  I  shall  be  pretty  busy  this  morning, 
much  as  I  shoiild  prefer  to  stay  at  home  and  mess  about. 
I'll  ring  up  your  father  and  see  what  he's  doing." 

This  was  not  necessary  as  it  turned  out,  for  Mr.  Gilson 
arrived  at  this  moment  and  carried  Colin  off,  promising 
to  bring  him  back  for  tea. 

"  Where  are  we  going,  Father  ?  "  said  Colin,  as  they 
started  off  along  the  pavement. 

"  I  wanted  to  look  at  the  house,"  answ;ered  Mr. "Gilson  : 
"  one  couldn't  form  much  idea  of  the  damage  done  last 
night." 

When  they  reached  Fenton  Square  they  found  that, 
though  the  fire  engines  were  gone,  a  large  number  of  people 
were  still  standing  looking  at  the  scene  of  the  preceding 
night's  fire,  and  a  couple  of  policemen  were  on  guard.  Mr. 
Gilson  showed. his  card  to  one  of  these,  and  was  allowed  to 
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pass  the  barrier  and  make  his   way  through  what  had 
once  been  a  very  smart  front  door  into  his  wrecked  house. 

"  Take  care,  sir  !  "  one  of  the  policemen  called  after  him. 
"  The  tiles  are  liable  to  come  down  at  any  moment,  and 
the  bedroom  floors  aren't  over-safe.  The  same  with  the 
staircase." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Mr.  Gilson;  "we  won't 
forget." 

Colin  had  never  thought  of  his  home  with  very  great 
affection,  but  now  that  he  saw  the  gaping  roof  and  smoke- 
blackened  walls,  and  the  staircase  all  charred,  up  which 
he  had  seen  his  mother  walking,  he  was  sorry  for  the 
tortured  house  and  felt  a  queer  lump  rising  in  his  throat. 
His  father  must  have  been  thinking-  rather  the  same  thing, 
for  he  said,  "  I  wish  your  mother's  room  had  been  left 
untouched  instead  of  the  schoolroom." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Colin ;  then,  after  a  pause,  "  Father, 
isn't  it  funny  how  Uttle  bits  have  been  left  here  and  there  ? 
Look  at  that  corner  of  the  dining-room  :  the  wall  paper's 
on  the  wall,  the  picture  of  me  as  a  baby  hangs  just  as 
usual,  and  the  bookcase  isn't  touched." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gilson,  "  but  look  how  bad  the  rest  is," 
and  he  v/alked  ankle-deep  among  the  plaster,  broken 
glass,  and  other  debris  that  littered  the  floor,  and  picked 
up  an  old  silver  rose  bowl  sadly  battered. 

"  We  must  show  this  to  your  friend  the  President," 
he  continued  ;  "he  gave  it  to  your  mother  when  we  were 
married.  Of  course  all  these  things  are  insured,  but 
though  we  shall  get  new  ones,  it'll  never  be  the  same 
thing." 

"  Can  we  go  upstairs  ?  "  asked  Colin.  "  I  do  want  to 
see  what  the  nursery  is  like,  and  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do  if  my  treasure-box  is  burnt." 

"  Yes,  come  along,"  said  his  father,  who  seemed  to  be 
far  less  in  the  clouds  than  usual,  "  but  I'd  rather  you  let 
me  go  first,  to  see  if  it's  ^safe.  If  it'll  bear  me,  it'll 
bear  you." 
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He  led  the  way,  testing  every  step,  and  Colin  followed 
him,  shivering  joyfully  as  the  doubtful  ones  creaked  and 
groaned  beneath  their  weight. 

The  nursery  door  was  blackened  and  warped  with  the 
heat,  but  Mr.  Gilson  could  see  the  light  through  it  in  places, 
and  telling  Colin  to  stand  back,  he  gave  a  great  shove 
with  his  shoulder,  and  the  whole  thing  gave  way  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  cardboard.  They  walked  over  it  into  the 
nursery,  which  was  almost  roofless.  A  great  patch  of 
blue  sky  smiled  overhead,  and  the  sun  shone  in  on  to  the 
few  charred  sticks  which  were  all  that  remained  of  the 
furniture. 

"  Where  was  your  treasure-box  kept  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Gilson. 

"  In  the  cupboard  in  that  comer,"  said  Colin  ;  "  but 
look  how  split  and  shrivelled  it  is.  There  can't  be  any- 
thing left  whole  inside." 

As  it  turned  out,  the  flames  seemed  to  have  done  their 
worst  on  the  outside,  and  when  Colin  got  out  his  treasure- 
box  it  was  very  little  damaged.  He  at  once  insisted  on 
opening  it  to  see  whether  his  blue  beans  were  safe,  and 
gave  a  sigh  of  rehef  on  seeing  them  still  reposing  safely 
on  their  cotton-wool.  He  went  off  with  his  father,  hugging 
the  old  cigar-box  to  his  chest,  with  his  treasures  ratthng 
inside,  and  together  they  explored  the  rest  of  the  house. 
The  treasures  were  added  to,  for  he  insisted  on  taking  away 
something  to  remember  the  fire  by — a  couple  of  pieces  of 
lead  from  the  windows  that  had  melted  into  queer  shapes, 
and  the  head,  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  httle  marble  Venus 
that  had  stood  in  the  drawing-room,  and  was  now  smashed 
beyond  repair. 

"  Come  along,  Colin,"  said  Mr.  Gilson  at  last,  "  we'll 
go  and  inquire  at  the  hospital  for  Nurse.  It  might  please 
her  if  we  were  to  send  in  some  grapes  and  a  bunch  of  flowers. 
It  would  show  that  we  bear  no  malice,  anyhow." 

They  were  not  allowed  to  see  her,  but  were  able  to  send 
her  the  grapes  and  flowers.     The  sister  told  them  that  she 
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had  suffered  more  from  the  shock  than  from  the  bums 
themselves,  and  had  been  unable  to  sleep  all  night  for 
anxiety  about  Colin's  fate.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  nurses 
had  seen  the  Sketch  with  the  portrait  of  him  on  Mr. 
Gilson's  shoulder,  and  was  able  to  show  it  to  her.  The 
sister  said  she  had  fallen  asleep  a  very  few  minutes  after 
hearing  this  good  news. 

It  was  lunch  time,  and  they  marched  off  to  Mr.  Gilson's 
club,  after  which  they  spent  what  was,  for  CoUn  at  least, 
a  very  dull  afternoon,  in  visits  to  publishers,  insurance 
companies,  and  the  bank.  All  these  grave  grey-haired 
men  with  their  long  words  and  unnecessary  interest  in 
dull  subjects  bored  him  terribly,  and  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  doing  lessons  with  Miss  Gregory  to  these 
endless  waits  full  of  yawns. 
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TWO  MORE  CURIOUS  FRIENDS 

At  last  Mr.  Gilson  seemed  to  think  of  the  time,  for  he 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  said  it  was  time  he  took  Colin 
back  to  Ivema  Gardens  for  tea.  Once  he  did  get  started, 
it  was  necessary  to  run  in  order  to  keep  up  with  him,  and 
as  he  rushed  through  the  people  on  the  pavements  or 
hastened  across  the  roads  in  front  of  the  taxis,  he  never 
once  looked  round  to  see  whether  Colin  were  following 
him  or  not. 

Arrived  at  Ivema  Gardens,  he  rang  the  bell  and  told 
Colin  to  say  that  if  the  President  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
put  him  up  for  another  night  Mr.  Gilson  would  drop  in 
after  dinner  and  discuss  what  should  be  done  with  Colin 
until  the  house  should  be  rebuilt.  Colin  was  let  in  by  the 
President  himself,  and  waved  to  his  father,  who  was  just 
turning  the  comer. 

"  Come  on,"  said  the  President,  "  there  are  one  or  two 
people  coming  to  tea,  Curious  Friends ;  and  as  Rolls  is 
having  his  afternoon  off,  I've  got  to  get  things  ready 
myself.  He  offered  to  stay,  but  I  said  I  was  sure  you'd 
help  me  to  toast  the  muffins  and  spread  th^  jam 
sandwiches." 

"  I  should  just  think  I  would  I  "  said  Colin.  "  Nurse 
would  never  let  me  toast  because  she  said  I  would  drop 
the  bread  into  the  fire." 

"  Well,  you've  got  to  learn  some  day.  Come  here,  and 
I'll  tie  this  table  napkin  round  you  for  an  apron.  Look, 
you  must  cut  the  muffins  in  half,  toast  them  till  they're 
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brown  all  over,  butter  them  while  they're  hot,  and  then 
put  them  up  here  to  keep  warm." 

"  When  will  the  people  come  ?  " 

"  In  about  ten  minutes,  so  there  isn't  much  time. 
Hatless  may  possibly  turn  up,  so  may  my  younger  brother 
Dick,  and  the  Parson  is  coming  for  certain.  His  real 
name  is  the  Rev.  William  Armstrong  Pendleton  (of  all 
dull  names),  and  he  has  a  parish  in  the  north  of  London. 
He  preaches  sermons  on  the  Minor  Prophets  far  above 
the  heads  of  his  congregation.  I've  been  to  hear  one  or 
two,  and  I  must  say  I  couldn't  follow  them.  All  the  same 
the  poor  people  of  his  parish  simply  worship  him,  I'm  told. 
They  say  he'd  give  the  shirt  off  his  back  for  any  one  of 
them,  and  is  ready  with  a  joke  wherever  you  may  meet 
him.  It  seems  they'd  rather  have  a  joke  from  him  than 
coal  or  soup  tickets.  My  own  experience  with  liim  is 
that  I  never  know  from  one  minute  to  the  next  whether 
he  is  telling  the  truth  or  not." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Colin  in  an  awed  voice,  "  that  he 
tells  Hes  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't.  Sometimes  he's  just  making  a  joke, 
but  he  keeps  his  face  so  dead  straight  that  you  can't  for 
the  life  of  you  make  out  whether  he's  in  earnest  or  not. 
I'll  see  if  I  can  get  him  to  tell  you  a  story.  He's  always 
having  adventures." 

Here  the  bell  rang,  and  the  President  went  off  to  open 
the  door.  It  turned  out  to  be  Hatless,  who  flung  himself 
on  the  kitchen  floor  beside  Colin  and  began  eating  the 
toast  crusts,  which  he  declared  were  the  best  part  of  the 
toast.  He  had  not  heard  of  the  fire,  as  he  never  read 
the  paper,  and  seemed  rather  surprised  to  see  Colin  at 
Iverna  Gardens. 

In  another  minute  or  two  the  bell  rang  again,  and  Hatless 
was  sent  to  open  the  door,  while  Colin  and  the  President 
made  the  final  preparations.  Colin  left  the  kitchen  last, 
and  found  the  rest  of  the  company  already  seated  at  a 
large  round  table  when  he  entered  with  the  muffin  dish. 
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"  Come  along,  Colin,"  said  Hatless ;  "  here's  a  place 
by  me.     Shove  up  an  inch  or  two.  Parson." 

Colin  sat  down  as  he  was  told,  and  put  down  the  muffin 
dish.  He  looked  up  at  his  neighbour  the  Parson,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  thin  man  with  broad,  slightly  stooping 
shoulders  and  a  grey  twinkling  eye.  His  face  was  curiously 
lined  and  wrinkled,  especially  when  he  smiled,  though  his 
hair  had  not  yet  begun  to  turn  grey.  The  President's 
brother  on  the  other  side  was  introduced  to  him  as  Captain 
Richard  Gamett,  and  was  a  good  deal  younger  than  the 
President,  with  a  smooth  sunburnt  face,  bright  blue  eyes, 
and  light  hair  with  a  slightly  reddish  tinge. 

They  took  very  little  notice  of  Colin  at  the  time,  beyond 
praising  the  quality  of  his  muffins,  for  they  were  engaged 
in^  very  animated  discussion  as  to  what  genius  consisted 
of,  and  the  type  of  personal  character  that  generally 
went  with  it.  Hatless  seemed  to  be  arguing  against  all 
the  other  three,  and  Colin  listened  to  his  flights  of  rhetoric 
with  great  admiration,  and  was  quite  sorry  for  him  when 
the  Captain  picked  all  his  theories  to  pieces  and  declared 
that  he  had  proved  that  Hatless'  arguments  had  no 
bottom. 

Hatless,  though  beaten,  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
owning  himself  convinced,  but  offered  to  fight  the  matter 
out  with  pistols  on  the  morrow  in  Regent's  Park  :  to  which 
Captain  Gamett  answered  that  it  would  pain  him  to  let 
daylight  through  so  noble  an  idealist ;  besides  which,  he 
was  obliged  to  rejoin  his  ship  that  same  night.    , 

As  a  consolation  to  Hatless  he  was  allowed  to  pour 
cream  on  one  side  of  his  muffin,  spread  the  othei;  with 
marmalade  and  eat  the  two  together,  which  diversion 
kept  him  quiet  for  a  considerable  time. 

After  tea  he  declared  that  he  meant  to  initiate  CoUn 
into  the  mysteries  of  washing  up,  and  bore  off  the  tray 
to  the  pantry.  He  seemed  to  know  where  everything 
was  kept,  and  CoUn  concluded  that  he  came  very  often. 
Aprons  were  tied  round  both  their  middles,  and  Hatless 
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set  to  work  in  the  most  professional  way  to  hoist  his  sleeves 
above  the  elbow  and  turn  the  teapot  upside  down  into 
the  enamelled  sink-basket.  A  teacloth  was  found  in  a 
certain  drawer,  and  Colin,  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  he 
should  drop  them,  was  told  to  dry  the  cups  and  saucers 
as  they  came  out  of  the  steaming  water.  Hatless,  his 
arms  submerged  up  to  the  elbow,  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
himself  thoroughly  among  the  jingling  tea-cups.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  great  form  now  that  he  was  away  from  the  slightly 
pohte  atmosphere  of  the  drawing-room,  and  gave  a  demon- 
stration with  the  sink  brush  and  the  bread  knife  of  how 
he  shaved  in  the  morning. 

At  last  the  washing  up  was  completed  to  their  satis- 
faction, the  cups  were  all  suspended  from  their  little 
hooks  without  a  single  casualty,  and  the  teacloth  was 
hung  up  to  dry  before  the  kitchen  fire.  They  danced 
a  two-step  down  the  passage  back  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  found  the  three  men  talking  together  in  low  voices. 
Colin  thought  he  heard  his  own  name  mentioned.  At 
their  entrance,  however,  the  conversation  was  broken  off 
and  the  President  said — 

"  Parson,  I've  promised  this  child  you'd  tell  him  a  story, 
one  of  your  own  adventures  for  choice.  I'm  sure  some- 
thing odd  has  happened  to  you  lately." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  has,"  said  the  Parson, 
stroking  his  pointed  chin  and  looking  into  the  fire. 

"  There's  one  thing  that  happened  to  me  about  two 
years  ago  that  perhaps  you  chaps  never  heard  about ; 
but  I  don't  know  that  it  would  interest  you  or  that 
you'd  believe  me  if  I  were  to  tell  it." 

"  Spit  it  out,  Parson,"  said  the  Captain,  settling  more 
comfortably  into  his  armchair,  "  and  chuck  the  preface." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Parson,  lighting  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cigarettes,  "  I'll  tell  you  my  experiences  of  High 
Saint  Ken  the  Fill-pocket. 

"  I  was  waiting  at  Earl's  Court  for  a  train  to  Wimbledon. 

"  I  had  almost  exhausted  my  vocabulary  (under  my 
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breath,  of  course,  for,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  reserved  man  by 
nature)  at  the  succession  of  trains  to  Putney  Bridge,  when 
some  one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said, '  I  apologize 
for  Fate.'  I  turned  round  sharply  and  looked  up  into 
the  face  of  a  very  tall,  thin  man.  His  face,  which  was 
covered  all  over  with  wrinkles,  was  expanded  in  a  broad 
smile,  and  his  little  grey  eyes  twinkled  with  merriment. 
He  might  have  been  any  age,  and  his  clothes  looked  as 
though  they  had  had  much  experience  of  the  elements. 
I  stood  staring  at  him ;  for  I  did  not  know  how  to 
answer. 

"  '  I  can  assure  you,  you  need  have  no  anxiety,'  he  con- 
tinued ;  *  Mr.  Scdgewick  is  himself  late  for  lunch.'  Now 
Mr.  Sedgewick  was  my  host. 

"  My  jaw  dropped  with  surprise.  '  I  only  guessed,' 
he  said  modestly,  '  but  then  I  have  forgotten  how  to 
guess  wrong.' 

"  At  this  moment  he  sprang  from  my  side,  and  I  saw 
him  working  as  though  his  life  depended  on  it,  at  putting 
luggage  into  a  train.  A  harassed  lady,  with  hat  awry,  was 
shouting  directions,  and  a  small  crowd  of  children  made 
the  confusion  worse.  A  thin,  anaemic-looking  porter  was 
helping  the  stranger,  who  seized  the  trunks  with  his  large, 
powerful  hands  and  flung  them  inside  as  if  they  had  been 
match-boxes.  I  noticed  that  the  porter,  though  obviously 
grateful,  seemed  half  afraid  of  the  stranger.  The  guard 
was  dancing  with  impatience  on  the  platform.  The 
stranger  tore  his  cloak  on  the  brass  comer  of  the  last  trunk, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  annoy  him.  He  pulled  the  door  to, 
and  blew  a  kiss  to  the  youngest  httle  girl  who  k^lt  on 
the  seat  flattening  her  nose  against  the  window  ;  the  green 
flag  flapped,  and  the  train  moved  slowly  off  into  the  round 
tunnel.  The  stranger  took  a  large  black  safety-pin  out 
of  his  boot  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  pin  the  rent  in  his 
cloak,  apparently  unaware  that  several  people  on  the  plat- 
form were  looking  at  him  curiously. 

"  Suddenly  some  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  for  he 
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ran  like  a  hare  up  the  platform,  colliding  with  no  one, 
and  up  the  staircase  without  pausing  for  an  instant.  He 
struck  me  that  he  must  have  india-rubber  soles  to  his 
boots,  for  his  feet  made  no  sound  as  he  ran. 

"  I  turned  to  the  porter  whom  the  stranger  had  helped, 
and  said,  '  Who  was  that  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  'im — if  we  sees  'im  we  know  better  nor  to  talk 
about  'im.' 

"  '  But  what  is  his  name  ?  '  I  persisted. 

"  '  I  dunno  ' — here  he  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper ; 
'  we  calls  'im  Saint  Ken,  but  it's  my  belief  it  ain't 
every  one  as  sees  'im  at  all.' 

"  I  did  not  have  time  to  ask  him  what  he  meant,  for 
a  Wimbledon  non-stop  came  in,  and  in  my  haste  to  secure 
a  seat  I  forgot  all  about  it. 

"  I  was  in  time  for  lunch,  as  Mr.  Sedgewick  was  late. 
This  fact  reminded  me  of  my  little  adventure  at  Earl's 
Court,  and  I  spoke  of  it  casually  at  table.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sedgewick  seemed  politely  interested  at  my  story,  but  I 
saw  the  two  Sedgewick  children,  Dick  and  Ella,  exchanging 
glances  and  whispering  together.  They  looked  at  me 
beseechingly,  and  Ella,  glancing  round  to  see  that  no  one 
was  watching  her,  put  her  finger  on  her  lips.  They  had 
taken  no  interest  in  our  conversation  till  now,  but  I  was 
surprised  by  their  sudden  earnestness  and  broke  of^  my 
story  abruptly,  asking  my  host  when  he  could  spare  the 
time  to  play  a  game  of  golf  with  me. 

"  Afterwards  I  was  dragged  off  by  the  children  to  see 
the  rabbits.  When  we  were  safely  outside  the  house  I 
demanded  the  reason  of  their  strange  conduct  at  lunch. 
'  You  tell,'  said  Ella,  nudging  Dick. 

"  '  Well,  it's  like  this.  He  doesn't  like  being  spoken 
about.     It  frightens  him.' 

"  '  Who  doesn't  ?  ' 

"  '  Why,  he — Saint  Ken.  Mother  and  Father  never  see 
him.  Mother  is,  of  course,  very  short,  and  I've  seen  her 
look  up  at  the  District  map  right  through  him.     You're 
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lucky,  you've  got  proper  eyes.     Did  he  put  anything  in 
your  pocket  ?  ' 

"  '  What  an  extraordinary  question  !   Why  should  he  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  he  does  it  for  fun  I  suppose.' 

"  '  I  think,'  said  Ella  wisely,  '  he  does  it  to  make  up 
for  all  the  pickpockets  there  are.  You  know,  there  is  always 
a  notice  in  the  lifts  to  say  "  Beware  of  pickpockets."  ' 

"  '  Do  please  look  in  your  pockets,'  said  Dick. 

"  I  felt  very  carefully  in  my  right-hand  pocket,  to  please 
them,  they  were  both  in  such  deadly  earnest.  There 
was  nothing  new  there.  I  looked  in  the  other,  and  the 
result  was  equally  expected. 

"  '  Haven't  you  any  more  pockets,'  they  asked  ;  '  not 
a  private  inner  pocket  ?  ' 

"  I  had,  but  it  was  rather  difficult  to  get  at. 

"  To  my  surprise  there  was  certainly  something 
in  it. 

"  '  What  is  it  ? '  they  asked  in  a  breath  as  I  pulled  some- 
thing out.  It  was  the  tobacco  pouch  I  had  seen  and 
coveted  that  morning  in  a  shop  window  in  Oxford  Street, 
and  it  was  filled  with  my  favourite  tobacco,  a  kind  I  cannot 
generally  afford. 

"  I  stood  in  blank  astonishment  on  the  gravel  path 
while  the  children  capered  round  me.  In  the  first  place, 
how  on  earth  could  any  one  have  known  that  I  wanted  that 
particular  tobacco  pouch  ?  In  the  second  place,  how  could 
they  have  got  it  into  that  pocket  ?  It  was  a  conjuring  trick 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

"  Dick  stood  still,  rather  breathless. 

"  '  Are  you  sure  you  and  Ella  didn't  put  it  ther^ ' 
Why,  we've  only  had  twopence  halfpenny  since  last 
week,  and   I   didn't  even  know  you  were  coming  till  I 
saw  you  come  into  the  house  from  my  window.' 

"  '  I  give  it  up,'  I  said. 

"  '  Please,'  said  Ella  earnestly,  '  don't  pretend  to  recog- 
nize him  if  you  should  see  him  again,  and  don't  thank  him, 
or  something  awful  might  happen.' 
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"  '  Mayn't  I  speak  to  him  at  all  ?  '  I  asked,  rather 
disappointed. 

"  '  Oh  yes,  but  not  as  if  you  knew  him.' 

"  Here  I  was  called  back  into  the  house,  and  I  heard 
no  more. 

"  For  some  days  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  of  Saint  Ken, 
and  after  my  warning  from  Dick  and  Ella  I  said  nothing 
to  any  one  about  the  matter. 

"  On  the  fifth  day,  however,  I  met  Barbara  Forest  just 
outside  the  Abbey,  and  we  turned  back  to  walk  through 
St.  James's  Park  together.  I  asked  her  if  I  might  smoke, 
out  of  politeness  merely,  for  I  know  she  doesn't  mind,  and 
I  always  feel  less  shy  with  a  pipe. 

"  As  I  pulled  out  my  tobacco  pouch  she  remarked  that 
it  was  new,  and  asked  me  where  I  had  got  it.  This  was 
rather  difficult  to  answer. 

"  '  It  was  a  present,'  I  answered,  '  and  I  am  very  sorry 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  got  it ;  there  is  a  mystery  connected 
with  it.' 

"  '  Then  it  must  have  been  Saint  Ken  !  '  she  said,  and 
laughed,  but  dechned  altogether  to  say  what  she  knew 
of  him. 

"  The  next  day  I  was  sitting  waiting  for  '  one  on  toast ' 
in  an  A.  B.  C.  when  two  ladies  and  a  little  girl  entered. 
The  ladies  were  stout  but  dignified  Americans,  and  the 
child  was  the  objectionable  sort  that  carries  a  bag-purse 
danghng  against  it's  bare  leg. 

"  '  That's  a  thing  would  never  happen  in  America,' 
said  one.  '  America  is  a  sensible  place ;  everything  is 
black  and  white  there.  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand what  really  happened.  I  saw  nothing,  did  you 
Melpomene  ?  '  Here  she  addressed  the  objectionable 
child. 

"  '  I  fell  from  the  edge  of  the  platform.  Momma,  some  one 
pushed  me,  and  a  great  train  was  almost  on  top  of  me, 
and  I  heard  you  scream  "  Gracious !  what  will  Cyrus  say  ?  " 
when  all  at  once  I  was  safe  on  the  opposite  platform  with 
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heaps  of  people  crowding  round  me,  and  a  bad  cut  on  my 
knee.  Then,  suddenly,  though  I  could  not  see  who  put 
it  there,  a  bandage  came  round  the  cut,  and  some  one 
brushed  my  cloak.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  the  aunt  of 
the  little  girl,  '  I  saw  Melpomene  fall,  and  I  thought  she 
was  done  for  sure,  when  some  one  with  a  grey  cloak  flapping 
behind  him  gave  a  flying  leap  off  the  platform,  rescued 
MeUie,  bandaged  her  leg,  brushed  her,  and  ran  off  through 
the  people.  I  think  he  must  have  had  rubber  soles,  for 
his  feet  made  no  sound,  and  I  noticed  that  he  wore  a  red 
beard,  but  it  was  a  false  one,  and  hung  from  one  ear.' 

"  Here  the  waitress  appeared,  and  Melpomene's  mother, 
declaring  that  Enghsh  restaurants  were  pitiable  places, 
where  one  could  not  even  get  cavaire  or  oysters,  moved 
out  of  the  shop  with  her  sister  and  child. 
.  "'A  red  beard,'  I  said  to  myself;  'that  must  evidently 
be  a  disguise,  for  he  certainly  had  no  beard  when  I  saw 
him. 

"  I  am  glad  they  had  no  idea  who  he  was,  or  they  would 
be  haunting  the  Underground  with  a  camera,  and  with  a 
journalist  at  their  heels. 

"  I  saw  Saint  Ken  myself  again  not  long  after.  His 
pockets  were  bulging.  I  asked  him  for  a  light,  but  re- 
membered Ella's  warning  and  pretended  not  to  recognize 
him.  He  evidently  knew  me  again,  for  he  seemed  rather 
to  edge  away  from  me  and  answered  me,  though  pleasantly 
enough,  with  a  strong  French  accent. 

" '  You  have  just  come  over  from  abroad,'  I  said 
brightly  ;  '  did  you  have  a  good  crossing  ? '  H^N^eemed 
to  meditate  whether  the  truth  or  flight  were  preferable, 
and  decided  on  the  latter.  He  vanished  into  a  non-stop 
that  was  passing  through  the  station. 

"  Curiously  enough,  I  saw  him  again  that  same  evening  ; 
this  time  he  was  wearing  a  pair  of  green  spectacles,  but 
I  took  care  not  to  let  him  catch  sight  of  me.  He  was  strap- 
hanging,  and  looked  very  dejected.     He  was  listening  to 
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two  people  wrangling  politely  in  the  corner.  He  could 
not  cheer  them  up,  for  they  were  scarcely  the  kind  to  see 
him,  nor  make  them  forget  their  quarrel  with  a  sur- 
reptitious present,  for  his  pockets  seemed  for  once  to 
be  empty. 

"  When  every  one  else  in  the  carriage  was  seated,  he 
also  sat  down.  He  looked  very  old  and  sad,  and  sat  with 
his  head  sunk  forward,  his  collar  turned  up  over  his  ears 
and  his  large  red  hands  one  on  each  knee.  The  quarrelling 
couple  opposite  to  him  had  descended  to  sarcasm  and  in 
their  disdain  for  each  other  were  seated  almost  back  to 
back.  The  train  was  just  leaving  the  platform,  when  a 
girl  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and,  obviously  not  seeing 
him,  would  have  sat  right  through  .him  on  to  his  seat  had 
Saint  Ken  not  slipped  like  smoke  out  of  his  place. 

"  When  he  next  sat  down,  I  noticed  with  surprise  that 
he  sat  next  to  Ella.  She  had  seen  me,  for  she  smiled 
with  delicious  mischief  in  her  eyes.  Saint  Ken  looked 
sadder  than  ever.  I  wondered  what  Ella  was  going  to 
do,  she  was  certainly  up  to  something.  Saint  Ken  was 
sitting  in  the  corner  now,  looking  straight  before  him. 
Ella  took  something  out  of  her  muff — a  neat  little  parcel 
tied  up  with  blue  ribbon — very  gently  lifted  the  flap  of 
Saint  Ken's  pocket,  and  dropped  it  inside.  She  could 
not  see  his  face,  so  she  thought  he  had  discovered  nothing. 
But  I  was  watching,  and  I  saw  his  whole  expression 
change.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of  deep  content,  and  his  face 
crinkled  up  into  the  sweetest  satisfied  smile.  He  did  not 
thank  Ella,  he  was  much  too  shy. 

"  At  last  we  came  to  the  station  where  he  intended  to  get 
out.  He  rose  to  his  full  height,  clutching  the  strap,  and 
smiled  down  at  Ella;  then  he  passed  towards  the  door. 
Suddenly  I  noticed  that  he  had  left  the  red  beard  he  had 
worn  that  morning  on  the  seat ;  it  must  have  been  his 
favourite  disguise.  I  could  not  reach  him,  so  called  out 
loudly,  '  Saint  Ken,  wait,  you've  dropped  something  !  ' 

"  The  cry  was  taken  up  by  several  other  people,  '  Wait, 
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Saint  Ken  !  Stop  ! '  But  Saint  Ken  would  not  wait ;  he 
tried  to  run  past  the  people,  but  they  ran  after  him.  A 
whole  crowd  was  at  his  heels,  pushing  and  striving,  as 
he  ran  six  steps  at  a  time  up  the  staircase, 

"  I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  out  when  I  saw  that 
it  was  my  fault.  Ella  clung  to  my  arm  and  trembled 
in  fear  for  poor  Saint  Ken. 

"  '  They'll  frighten  him  to  death,'  she  cried.  'Oh,  I 
hope  they  won't  catch  him  !  '  Big  tears  filled  her  eyes 
and  ran  down  her  scarf  on  to  her  muff. 

"  She  took  my  hand,  and  we  got  out  and  walked  down 
the  platform  together.  I  tried  in  vain  to  comfort  her. 
She  was  inconsolable. 

"  In  a  minute  or  two  the  crowd  returning  from  the 
pursuit  of  Saint  Ken  poured  down  the  steps  and  hurried 
past  us.  They  were  talking  rapidly.  '  I  don't  know 
where  he  went,'  said  one  ;  '  I  never  saw  him  in  the  first 
place,  but  I  know  when  he  turned  that  last  corner  that 
something  hit  me  on  the  nose,  and  when  I  looked  to  see 
what  it  was,  I  saw  a  chocolate  sweet  wrapped  in  silver 
paper.' 

"  '  Somethink  'it  me  too,'  said  another  standing  next 
to  Ella  and  me,  '  a  red  sweet  with  a  harmond  a-top,  and 
I  picks  it  up  for  biby.' 

"  *  'E  went  horf  inter  thin  air,'  said  another  ;  '  we  see'd 
'im  till  that  there  bloomin'  comer.' 

"  '  Come  Ella,'  I  said,  '  we'll  go  up  and  ask  the  lift 
attendant ;  they  didn't  catch  him  you  see  !  ' 

"  I  knew  that  lift  attendant,  and  he  was  disposed  to 
be  communicative.  \ 

"  '  Wot  right  'ad  they  to  go  a  chasing  of  'im  ?  '  he 
demanded  ;  '  never  done  'em  no  'arm.  Serve  'em  right  if 
'e  never  turn  up  agine,  it  would.  I  'eres  'em  all  a-comin', 
and  I  thinks,  "  Must  be  a  fire,"  then  I  'eres  'em  shoutin' 
like  to  some  one  to  stop,  and  Saint  Ken  comes  racin'  round 
the  comer.  'E  just  tum  to  chuck  a  'andful  er  sweeties 
full  in  their  silly  fices  and  cuts  up  the  hemergency  staircase 
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just  as  they  comes  round  that  last  turn.  They  all  stops 
dead,  not  seein'  *im  no  more,  and  chatters  like  a  monkey 
'ouse.  I  tell  yer,  the  fices  of  some  on  'em  was  as  green  as 
green,  although  they'd  bin  a  runnin  all  the  w'y  up  the 
stairs.  A  course  I  sez  I  seen  nothink  though  I  knows 
well  enough  Saint  Ken's  safe  as  an  'ouse.  Then  they  all 
slinks  down  again,  for  all  the  world  like  dogs  wot's  bin 
thrashed  !  '  ' 

"  We  thanked  the  lift  man  and  went  home.  Personally  I 
have  never  seen  Saint  Ken  since,  which  is  no  doubt  my  own 
fault  for  shouting  after  him  when  he  left  his  beard  behind, 
but  Dick  and  Ella  still  see  him  often  and  tell  me  of  his 
latest  disguises. 

"  I  have  heard  lately  that  they  have  made  a  proper 
saint  of  him,  and  that  they  always  speak  of  him  as  High 
Saint  Ken.  There  is  even  a  station  called  after  him.  He 
used  to  hang  about  there  to  comfort  people  who  meant  to 
get  to  Earl's  Court  but  found  they  were  carried  past 
Gloucester  Road  by  an  Inner  Circle  train.  If  any  one  tells 
you  that  that  station  is  called  after  a  street  that  runs 
up  above,  listen  to  them  politely,  but  do  not  say  that  you 
know  better,  and  do  remember  my  sad  example  if  you 
should  even  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Saint  Ken,  and 
take  as  little  notice  of  him  as  possible.  He  is  still 
extremely  sensitive." 


"  I  think  I'll  ask  Dick  and  Ella  if  they've  seen  him  since," 
said  Colin,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  the  Parson  finished  his 
story.    "  Thank  you  very  much  for  telling  me." 

"If  you  ask  Dick  or  Ella,  they'll  pretend  they've  never 
heard  of  Saint  Ken.  If  they  started  telling  you,  they  might 
stop  being  able  to  see  him.  You  see,  there's  no  hope  for 
me  any  more,  so  it  doesn't  much  matter." 

"  I  see,"  said  Colin,  and  relapsed  into  thoughtful  silence. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Hatless,  the  Parson,  and  the 
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Captain  left,  and  Colin,  much  to  his  disgust,  was  sent  off 
to  bed.  There  was  some  comfort  obtainable  in  the 
promise  that  he  should  have  his  supper  brought  up  to  him 
on  a  tray  by  Rolls  when  he  was  safely  tucked  in,  and  that 
his  father  should  come  up  and  say  good-night  to  him  if 
he  were  not  asleep. 


CHAPTER  X 

PLANS  IN  THE  STUDY 

Late  that  evening  Mr.  Gilson  came  creaking  up  the 
passage  to  see  whether  his  son  were  asleep,  and  found  him 
wide  awake  and  very  anxious  to  tell  him  all  about  Saint 
Ken,  a  saint  who  did  not  exist  in  any  calendar  he  had 
ever  come  across.  He  told  Colin  to  be  a  good  boy  and 
go  to  sleep,  and  then  returned,  very  puzzled,  to  the 
President,  who  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  study. 

"  I  can't  make  out  what  the  boy  is  talking  about !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  He  says  there  is  a  certain  Saint  Ken 
who  haunts  the  Inner  Circle." 

"  That's  one  of  the  Parson's  yams,"  said  the  President, 
blowing  one  smoke  ring  through  another ;  "  he  was  here 
this  afternoon.     Draw  up  your  chair  and  have  a  cigarette." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Mr.  Gilson,  seating  himself  and  selecting 
one.  "  What  I  came  here  this  evening  for  was  to  ask 
your  advice  about  what  I'm  to  do  with  Colin.  He's  a 
bit  too  young  yet  for  a  preparatory  school ;  besides,  I 
don't  want  to  get  rid  of  him  just  yet.     He's  all  I  have  left." 

Unkind  people  said  Mr.  Gilson  went  to  bed  in  his  chair, 
and  to-night  the  accusation  seemed  to  have  some  founda- 
tion, for  he  leaned  as  far  back  as  possible,  crossed  his 
knees,  rested  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and 
buried  his  head  in  the  downy  softness  of  the  purple  cushion. 

The  President  continued  to  blow  smoke  rings  and  to 
watch  him. 

"  Personally,  I  should  have  a  new  governess  for  him," 
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he  said.  "  Not  one  who  would  come  in  for  the  mornings 
only,  but  one  who  would  live  in  the  house.  Then  there 
would  be  no  earthly  need  for  a  nurse.  I  could  easily 
have  them  both  here  until  the  summer  holidays,  when  I 
presume  he  will  be  taken  off  to  the  seaside,  and  after  that 
the  house  in  Fenton  Square  will  be  rebuilt." 

"  That's  most  kind  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Gilson,  "  but  I 
should  hardly  like  to  accept  your  hospitality  for  them  both 
for  so  long :  but  I  think  your  idea  of  a  new  governess  is 
an  excellent  one." 

"  For  pity's  sake  don't  think  of  it  like  that.  I'm  really 
fond  of  your  boy,  who  is  a  splendid  httle  companion, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  while  he  is  here  I  shall  never 
want  to  go  to  my  club  in  the  evenings.  So  we  can  consider 
that  as  settled." 

"  The  boy  will  be  deUghted,  of  course.  How  does  one 
get  hold  of  governesses,  though  ?  " 

"  There's  Haberdash  and  String  in  Conduit  Street. 
It's  an  agency  that  sends  you  particulars  of  various  candi- 
dates, when  you  have  written  stating  what  sort  of  person 
you  want.  Then  you  can  interview  any  one  sounding 
suitable." 

"  Dear,  dear,"  sighed  Mr.  GUson,  "  that's  just  the  kind 
of  thing  I'm  no  use  at.  The  merest  nincompoop  would 
take  me  in.  And  then  Colin  may  not  get  on  with  her. 
It's  all  very  complicated." 

"  Suppose  I  arrange  all  that  for  you,"  suggested  the 
President.  "  In  my  job  one  hears  a  good  many  cross- 
examinations,  so  I  dare  say  I  should  be  equal  to  it.  I'll 
guarantee  to  get  some  one  whom  Colin  will  like,  ajiyway." 

"  That  would  be  the  greatest  rehef  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Gilson,  "  for  you  would  choose  some  one  whom  you  would 
not  mind  having  in  the  fiat  here.  But  it  would  be  giving 
you  too  much  trouble." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  President,  "  but  it  will  take  a 
Uttle  time.  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  get  a  nice  one  in 
less  than  a  fortnight.    The  boy  would  be  lonely  up  her§ 
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all  day,  for  I  seldom  get  back  as  early  as  I  did  this  after- 
noon. How  would  you  like  him  to  spend  a  fortnight  down 
at  Wimbledon  with  the  Sedgewicks  ?  I  met  Sedgewick 
this  morning  and  told  him  I  had  Colin  up  at  the  flat  at 
present,  as  he  had  been  burnt  out  of  house  and  home. 
He  said,  '  Do  send  him  down  to  Wimbledon  for  a  bit,  till 
Mr.  Gilson  has  time  to  arrange  his  affairs.  My  kiddies 
both  took  to  him  wonderfully,  and  he  could  do  lessons 
with  them.'  I  believe  they  have  a  brilliantly  clever 
governess." 

"  By  all  means,  then,"  said  Mr.  Gilson.  "  I  believe, 
though  I  have  not  kept  up  with  them  of  late  years,  that 
the  Sedgewicks  were  friends  of  my  wife's  before  her 
marriage.  She  used  to  go  down  and  stay  there  as  a  girl 
when  they  lived  in  Kerry." 

"  That's  all  the  better,  I'll  ring  up  Sedgewick  to-night 
and  take  the  boy  out  there  at  about  six  to-morrow  evening. 
I  was  going  down  there  anyway  for  a  game  of  tennis." 

"  What  about  clothes  ?  Colin  has  nothing  but  those 
he  stands  up  in.  I  doubt  if  I  can  get  all  he  needs  before 
to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  Rolls  will  see  to  that.  He'll  know  far  better  than  you 
or  I  would  what  a  boy  of  that  age  needs.  He  can  pay  for 
everything,  and  you  can  just  write  him  a  cheque  after- 
wards." 

"  Well,  I'm  eternally  obliged  to  you,  President,  and 
I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine  why  you  should  take  so  much 
trouble  for  the  child.  He's  a  nice  quiet  little  creature,  of 
course;  but  otherwise  children  are  only  interesting  to 
their  own  pslrents,  I  consider. 

"Nice  quiet  little  creature!"  laughed  the  President; 
"  there  won't  be  much  of  that  about  Colin  after  a  fort- 
night with  Dick  and  Ella.  And  as  for  children  being 
interesting  only  to  their  own  parents,"  he  added,  as  he 
unbolted  the  door  for  Mr.  Gilson,  "  I  totally  disagree 
with  you.     Good-night." 

"I'm  not  going  to  choose  the  new  governess  all  on 
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my  own  responsibility,  either,"  said  the  President  to  him- 
self as  he  re-bolted  the  door  and  turned  out  the  light. 
"  I'll  change  the  usual  order  of  things  and  make  Colin 
choose  her.  Rather  an  amusing  interview,  I  should 
imagine." 


CHAPTER   XI 


RABBITS 


Till  one  is  old  and  spoilt  there  are  few  pleasanter  ways 
of  spending  an  hour  than  riding  in  a  taxi.  There  are  the 
houses  to  watch  as  they  bob  past  you  singly,  or  trail  past 
in  long  even  rows ;  there  are  the  chances  of  running  over 
dogs  and  dodging  dirty  children  ;  and  there  is  the  deUght- 
ful  little  machine  that  clicks  out  the  "  tuppences,"  and 
always  finishes  with  a  grand  total  apparently  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  distance  run. 

The  President  declared  that  the  trip  down  to  Wimbledon 
would  break  him  entirely,  and  that  he  would  have  to  live 
on  bread-and-scrape  for  a  fortnight  in  consequence.  Colin 
did  not  beUeve  a  word  of  it,  but  plied  him  with  questions 
as  to  what  he  should  do  at  Wimbledon  and  what  was  to 
happen  to  him  afterwards. 

As  the  taxi  took  them  along  the  drive  through  the 
shrubberies  Colin  heard  the  sound  of  cheerful  voices, 
though  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  He  hoped  that  he 
would  be  able  to  join  them  while  the  President  played 
tennis,  though  he  did  not  much  Uke  the  idea  of  running 
out  to  find  them  by  himself.  There  might  be  other 
children  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  after  all  he  had  only 
come  to  one  party  even  with  Dick  and  Ella.  .  .  .  Then 
he  remembered  he  was  one  of  the  Cur'ous  Friends,  as 
they  were,  and  that  with  this  link  between  them  it  was 
quite  silly  to  be  shy. 

Mrs.  Sedgewick  met  them  in  the  hall,  and  led  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  cool  house  into  the  garden, 
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"  The  children  are  in  the  shrubberies,"  she  said  to  Colin. 
"  I  have  not  told  them  you  are  coming,  as  I  only  knew 
about  an  hour  ago  myself,  so  it  will  be  a  great  surprise  to 
them.  I  will  ask  the  maid  to  ring  the  bell  for  your  supper 
outside  the  house  to-night,  so  Dick  and  Ella  w^U  have  no 
excuse  for  being  late.  You  have  about  half  an  hour  till 
then,"  she  added,  glancing  at  her  little  jewelled  wrist- 
watch,  "  so  run  along  and  make  the  most  of  it." 

Colin  put  down  his  hat  on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  and  pelted 
off  down  the  drive,  with  the  gravel  scattering  right  and 
left.  He  could  hear  Ella's  voice  behind  a  tangle  of  dark 
and  tall  rhododendrons,  and  tried  to  force  a  way  through 
to  the  other  side.  It  was  horribly  dense  and  matted 
inside  the  thicket,  and  he  seemed  to  be  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise  as  he  broke  off  dead  branches  and  rattled 
the  stif^  dusty  leaves.  There  seemed  to  be  thousands 
of  branches,  each  one  rougher  and  blacker  than  the  last. 
Presently  he  heard  Dick  say,  "  There's  somebody  trying 
to  get  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  shrubbery  ;  who 
on  earth  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it's  a  wild  boar,"  suggested  Ella;  "it  might 
have  escaped  from  the  Zoo,  and  that's  just  the  sort  of 
place  it  would  choose  to  make  its  home  in." 

"  Rot !  "  said  Dick.  "  Anyway,  I'm  going  to  see  what 
it  is,"  and  he  picked  up  a  dead  branch  to  defend  himself 
from  the  invisible  enemy, 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  demanded  in  his  most  threatening 
voice,  as  he  stuck  his  head  into  the  darkness-of  tangled 
twigs  and  beat  the  bushes  with  the  stick. 

Colin  could  just  make  out  his  pale  face  and  dark  hair 
standing  on  end,  but  Dick  could  see  nothing  in  the 
gloom. 

"  I'm  a  tremendous  black  panther,"  announced  Colin, 
"  and  when  I  get  out  of  this  I  shall  crackle  up  your  bones, 
and  drink  your  blood  just  as  if  it  was  cherry  juice." 

He  made  one  more  desperate  effort,  and  at  last  emerged, 
black  and  torn  but  triumphant,  at  the  other  side,  when  he 
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proceeded  to  fall  on  Dick  and  gave  him  a  bite  in  the  arm 
apparently  vicious,  though  not  exactly  painful. 

"  It's  Colin  Gilson  !  "  exclaimed  the  two  in  a  breath. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Have  you  run  away  from 
home  ?  " 

"I'm  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  you,  as  my  home  has 
been  burnt  down.  Isn't  it  jolly  ?  The  President  brought 
me." 

"  I  should  just  say  it  was  !  Good  egg  !  "  said  Dick. 
"  There's  heaps  to  do  here,  and  we'U  have  a  top-hole  time. 
Come  and  see  the  rabbits." 

He  ran  off  down  a  narrow  path  into  another  little 
clearing  like  the  one  in  which  they  stood,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  were  the  rabbit-hutches.  - 

"  There's  a  new  family,"  said  Ella,  kneeling  down  and 
reaching  into  the  darkness.     "  I'll  show  you  one  of  them." 

Colin  looked  at  the  dark  grey  hairless  little  creature 
that  lay  in  her  hand  with  helpless  paws  in  the  air. 

"  It's  more  like  a  dead  mole  I  once  found  on  the  Downs 
behind  Seaford  than  anything  else,"  said  Colin.  '■  Not 
a  bit  how  you'd  think  a  baby  rabbit  ought  to  be." 

"  I  know,"  said  Dick,  "  they're  not  at  all  handsome  at 
this  age.  They  get  much  more  interesting  when  their 
eyes  open,  in  about  a  fortnight's  time." 

"  Whose  children  are  they  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"  They're  Amelia's,"  answered  Ella.  "  Just  you  wait 
a  moment  and  I'll  make  her  come  out,"  and  she  held  a 
lettuce  leaf  temptingly  into  the  doorway. 

Soon  a  white  twitching  nose  appeared,  and  a  pair  of 
long  silky  ears.  Ella  stroked  her  as  she  ate,  and  looked 
up  to  remark,  "  You  wouldn't  think  she  was  a  murderess, 
would  you,  from  the  look  of  her  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  said  Colin,  and  added  with  great 
interest,  "  Whom  did  she  murder  ?  " 

"  Why,  four  of  her  own  children.  I  suppose  she  didn't 
like  the  look  of  them.  They  couldn't  very  well  have  been 
naughty  before  their  eyes  were  open,  could  they  ?  " 
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"  You  know,"  said  Dick,  "  the  gardener  says  it  doesn't 
do  to  touch  them  when  they're  so  young.  Perhaps  the 
mother  is  jealous  because  you  take  more  interest  in  them 
than  you  do  in  her." 

"  I  hope  she  won't  kill  the  one  I  took  out  just  now," 
said  Ella.     "  But  I  had  to  show  one  to  Colin." 

"  Let's  give  her  such  a  lot  to  eat,"  suggested  Dick, 
"  that  she'll  forget  about  it  and  want  to  go  to  sleep." 

Colin  helped  to  pick  young  dandelion  shoots,  and  with 
these  and  the  remainder  of  the  lettuce  leaves  they  raised 
a  pile  of  provender  at  the  mouth  of  the  hutch  large  enough 
to  last  Amelia  for  a  week.  She  set  to  work  upon  it  at 
once  with  great  energy,  so  that  they  felt  relieved  as  to 
the  fate  of  her  ugly  little  child. 

^  They  next  let  out  two  more  rabbits  named  Ahab  and 
Candace,  both  jet  black,  and  extremely  difficult  to  catch 
when  once  they  had  tasted  the  joys  of  freedom  among  the 
grass. 

"  We  were  just  trying  to  find  names  for  the  new  babies 
when  you  came,"  said  Dick,  and  he  picked  up  a  large 
Bible  with  a  concordance  that  had  been  lying  on  the  roof 
of  the  rabbit-hutch.     "  We  prefer  Bible  names." 

"  We  did  choose,"  said  Ella ;  "  don't  you  remember, 
I  wrote  them  down  in  the  rabbit  book  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember  now.  What  did  we  settle  on 
in  the  end  ?  " 

"  Fortunatus,  Festus,  and  Florus  :  but  there  weren't 
enough  F's  to  go  round  for  the  poor  little  things  that 
Amelia  killed." 

"  Does  that  matter,"  asked  Colin,  "  if  fl^ey  are 
dead  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  very  much  indeed.  We're  most  particular," 
said  Dick.  "  You  can  see  our  rabbit  book  if  you  like. 
There's  a  Uttle  hollow  under  the  hutch  and  we  keep  it 
there  with  a  pencil  fastened  to  it  by  a  string." 

"  Each  family  has  a  different  letter,"  added  Ella,  "  so 
we  never  get  them  mixed  in  our  minds." 
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Colin  picked  up  the  rabbit  book  and  opened  it  at  the 
title  page. 

RABBITS   AT   BEECHHURST,    WIMBLEDON   COMMON. 

Family  A. 

Alice,  Antony,  Amelia,  Ahab,  Ada,  Ahimelech,  Aaron* 
Mother,  Blackie  ;  Father,  Toby. 

AH  sold.     Aaron  given  to  the  sweep. 

Family  B. 

Brownie,  Bertha,  Bunty, 
Four  others  unknown. 
Mother,  Whitie  ;  Father,  Toby. 

One  died,  rest  sold.      Toby  ran  away,  upset   by  cow,  and 
died. 

Family  C. 

Cynthia,  Christopher,  Cecilia,  Candace. 
Mother,  Whitie  ;    Father,  Billy. 

Kept  for  a  while  and  then  sold.     Cynthia  was  very  sh^, 
Billy  was  killed  by  wild  animals. 

N 
Family  D. 

Diogenes,  Diaphoneus,  Diana. 

Two  others  unknown. 

Mother,  Jezebel ;  Father,  Percy. 

All  died  of  fright  when  the  potting-shed  went  on  fire,  one  of 
cold  before.     Jezebel  ran  away  afterwards. 

Family  E. 

Evelyn,  Eleanor. 

Mother,  Whitie  ;  Father,  Percy. 

Family  F. 

Festus,  Florus,  Fortunatus. 
Mother,  Amelia  ;  Father,  Percy. 
Four  more  murdered  by  Amelia. 

f^ach  family  had  its  own  page  in  the  original. 
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Colin  read  through  this  tragic  document  with  sad 
interest.  "  What  a  pity  you  can't  think  of  good  names 
for  the  last  four,"  he  said.  "  It  wouldn't  be  much  fun 
to  bury  them  without,  would  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Look,"  said  Ella,  "  there's  the  President's  trousers 
showing  through  the  shrubbery ;  he's  probably  looking 
for  us,  to  say  good-night." 

"  Well,  you  shameless  fiends,"  said  the  President 
as  they  burst  out  on  him,  "  come  along  quickly  and  eat 
your  supper  before  it's  cold.  I've  been  sent  to  look  for 
you  :  your  supper  bell  rang  nearly  twenty  minutes  ago." 

"  We  never  heard  it,"  said  Dick.  "  We've  been  showing 
Colin  the  rabbits.  There's  to  be  a  funeral  to-morrow, 
four  F's  at  once,  and  we're  going  to  do  it  really  properly. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  don't  know  what  to  call  them. 
We  don't  know  if  they  were  boys  or  girls  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  call  them  wrong." 

"  I  should  call  them  Fee,  Fie,  Fo,  and  Fum,"  said  the 
President,  "  then  it  wouldn't  matter  which  they  were." 

"  Thanks  awfully,"  said  Dick  ;  "  we  will.  What  a  pity 
you  won't  be  here  for  the  funeral ;  but  we'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  afterwards." 

Here  they  arrived  at  the  front  door,  and  the  children, 
after  saying  good-night,  trooped  up  the  back  stairs  to  get 
tidy,  while  the  President  walked  in  conscious  dignity  up 
the  front. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Sedgewick  took  the  President  to  see 
whether  the  children  were  in  bed,  and  found  them  having 
a  game  of  cricket  on  their  supper  table,  with  a  crust  of 
bread  for  a  bat,  a  bread  pellet  for  a  ball,  and  matd^es  for 
wickets.  Dick  hastily  ate  the  bat  and  ball,  and  a  super- 
natural hush  reigned. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Dane  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Sedgewick. 

"  Correcting  our  exercises  on  the  veranda,"  said  Ella. 
"  My  last  had  forty-sieven  mistakes,  so  I'm  sure  she  must 
be  enjoying  herself." 

"  Poor  Miss  Dane,"  said  the  President.    "  Thank  t}i3 
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Lord  I'm  not  in  her  job.  I  wonder  what  she  feels  like 
at  the  end  of  the  day  " 

"  Like  a  piece  of  soap  at  the  end  of  a  week's  wash," 
said  Miss  Dane,  who  entered  at  this  moment  from  the 
veranda.  "  Now  then,  children,  it's  five  minutes  past 
your  bedtime.  Upstairs  you  go.  And  if  you  are  wise 
you  won't  let  me  hear  a  sound  after  nine  o'clock." 

There  was  a  hurried  good-night  and  the  place  was 
suddenly  empty.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  a  distant 
rumble  on  the  back  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XII 

ON   THE   LAWN 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  Colin  was  roused 
by  a  wet  sponge  that  sent  horrible  cold  trickles  down 
into  his  tropically  warm  And  cosy  neck.  -He  put  out 
a  sleepy  hand  to  push  it  away  from  him,  but  that  seemed 
to  make  matters  worse,  and  he  sat  upright  in  a  pool  of 
water  with  chattering  teeth.  There  was  Dick's  grinning 
face  looking  down  at  him.  Dick  himself  was  balancing 
himself  on  the  bottom  rail  of  Colin 's  bed,  and  seemed 
likely  at  any  moment  to  come  crashing  down  on  the  top 
of  him. 

Colin  hastened  his  fall  by  flinging  the  sponge  at  his 
wide  mouth,  and  brought  down  his  tormentor  in  a  gurgling 
heap  on  to  the  bed.  Dick  clutched  wildly  at  Colin 's 
knees,  but  rolled  off  sideways  on  to  the  floor  with  a  dull 
thud. 

"  Oo,"  he  said,  sitting  up  suddenly  and  paying  no 
attention  to  the  rapidly  rising  bump  on  his  forehead. 
"  I  forgot  it  was  so  awfully  early.  I  didn't  mean  to  make 
a  sound.      If  I've  waked  father  I'll  get  a  licking." 

"  Why  did  you  wake  me  ?  "  asked  Colin.  "  You're 
not  the  housemaid,  and  anyway  I'm  quite  sur^t's  not 
time." 

"  I  know  it's  not,"  explained  -Dick,  "  but  j^ou  see  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  come  out  on  to  the  lawn  with  Ella 
and  me  and  be  hosed." 

"  In  my  clothes  ?  "  asked  Colin  doubtfully. 

"  No,  silly,  in  a  bathing  dress." 

"  Put  I  haven't  got  one." 

?9 
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"  You  can  wear  my  last  year's  one.  It's  too  small 
for  me,  and  the  colours  are  all  washed  out,  but  that  doesn't 
matter." 

"  Are  we  allowed  to  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"Rather!  Only  you  mustn't  yell  out  because  the 
water's  cold.  If  you  do  we  shall  be  stopped  to-morrow. 
Come  on." 

Dick  gave  CoHn  a  lesson  in  opening  and  shutting  a 
door  noiselessly,  and  together  they  crept  along  the  passage. 
The  next  thing  was  to  get  downstairs  without  a  creak. 
Dick  motioned  to  CoHn  to  follow  him  as  he  placed  his 
feet  on  the  boards  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wall,  and 
went  down  quickly  but  silently.  He  led  him  into  the 
lobby,  close  to  the  front  door,  where  each  member  of  the 
family  had  a  locker  with  a  place  for  his  tennis  shoes  beneath 
it.  A  cocoanut,  a  couple  of  wickets,  and  an  air-rifle  fell 
out  with  a  clatter  on  to  the  stone  floor  as  he  opened  the 
door  of  his  locker,  but  he  found  the  two  bathing  dresses, 
which  was  the  main  point.  He  stuffed  his  other  posses- 
sions inside,  though  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  sure 
to  fall  out  again  as  soon  as  ever  the  door  was  opened. 

They  slipped  out  of  their  pyjamas  and  into  the  bathing 
dresses,  and  then,  unbolting  the  side  door,  ran  out  into 
the  keen  sweet-scented  morning  air.  It  was  all  very 
quiet  still.  Ella  was  in  a  little  scarlet  swimming  dress 
noiselessly  dancing  a  hornpipe  on  the  lawn  to  keep  herself 
warm. 

The  sun  was  not  yet  very  high,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  house  with  all  its  chimneys  lay  over  more  than  half 
the  lawn.  Where  it  still  lay  the  grass  was  grey  and 
bearded  with  dew,  but  where  the  warm  light  fell  were 
a  thousand  crimson  and  golden  drops,  changing  colour 
even  as  one  watched  them.  As  Cohn  walked  gingerly 
over  the  pebbles  on  the  gravel  path  he  paused  as  he  came 
into  a  great  wave  of  scent  ;  clove  pinks,  sweet-briar,  and 
pansies  blended  together  in  an  unforgettable  compound, 
and  almost  made  hijn  cry  with  their  exquisite  sweetness. 
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"  Good  morning,"  said  Ella  in  a  whisper ;  "  what  a 
long  time  you've  been.  I  slept  in  my  bathing  dress 
and  let  myself  out  of  my  window  by  the  pipe  so  as  not 
to  keep  you  waiting.  It  was  dirty  too,  and  I  fell  the 
last  bit  of  the  way  and  broke  one  of  those  tall  white  lilies. 
But  never  mind  now  you've  come." 

"  If  Miss  Dane  finds  out  about  that  lily  you'll  have 
to  write  out  two  pages  of  French,"  said  Dick  maliciously. 

"  Oh  well !  I  dare  say  she  won't.  Come,  give  me  a 
hand  with  the  hose." 

The  hose  was  unrolled  from  its  stand  in  the  potting- 
shed  and  dragged  along  the  path  to  the  lawn.  Dick 
fastened  the  end  of  it  to  the  tap  with  some  difficulty 
and  proceeded  to  turn  on  the  water.  A  beautiful  hiss 
at  the  further  end  greeted  this  effort,  and  Ella  ran  and 
dabbled  her  little  pink  feet  in  the  cold  tingling  jet. 

"  Don't  let's  get  wet  all  over  at  once,"  said  Dick,  "  or 
we  shall,  feel  cold  and  want  to  go  indoors." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Ella.  "  I  Uke  to  feel  it  trickling 
down  my  back ;  and  anyway,  one  soon  gets  dry  again  in 
the  Sim.  Look,  Cohn,"  she  said,  as  she  picked  up  the 
end  of  the  hose.      "  I  discovered  this  the  other  day." 

The  watery  jet  rose  high  into  the  air  and  fell  in  a  clear 
fountain  on  to  the  grass  ;  and  since  she  stood  with  her 
back  to  the  sun,  a  rainbow,  constantly  changing,  seemed 
to  play  round  the  curve  of  the  falling  water. 

"That's  not  all,"  said  Dick;  "show  him  the  other 
thing  you  did." 

Ella  made  Dick  stand  between  herself  and  the  sun, 
and  then  held  the  hose  so  that  he  could  see  notliing  of 
her  among  the  cloud  of  falling  drops  but  a  faint  image 
ringed  round  with  the  seven  wonderful  melting  colours. 

"  That's  magic  1  "  said  Colin. 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  "  answered  Ella.  "  I'm  always  looking 
for  magic  dreadfully  hard,  but  it  very  seldom  comes,  and 
even  then  you  aren't  always  sure." 

"  I   Know,"  said  Dick.      "  I   would  give  anything  to 
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'see  something  really  wonderful  with  my  own  eyes.  I 
wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  to  see  angels  asleep  in  the 
tree-tops  in  the  very  early  morning.  Their  silver  trumpets 
would  be  lying  on  the  grass  beside  them.  I  suppose 
God  would  be  afraid  that  I  should  drop  dea^  with  fright 
if  I  saw  such  a  thing,  but  I  wouldn't.      Not  a  bit  of  it  !  " 

"Oh  no  !  "  said  Colin,  "  nothing  frightens  me  by  day 
either,  but  when  night  comes  even  the  ordinariest  place 
looks  terrible.  The  hght  is  so  comfortable  ;  there's  nothing 
horrid  waiting  for  one  in  the  comers." 

"  Are  you  wet  yet  ?  "  asked  Ella  irrelevantly. 

"  No,"  said  CoUn,  "  you  squirt  me.  Come  on  Dick, 
let's  see  which  of  us  keeps  dry  longest.  Ella  must  run 
after  us  with  the  hose,  and  we  mustn't  go  off  the  lawn." 

"  All  right,"  said  Dick,  "  only  you  must  own  up  if  you 
get  the  least  bit  wet."  He  skipped  away  to  the  far 
comer  of  the  lawn,  where  he  stood  hopping  and  shouting 
"  Catch  me  if  you  can,  little  tiny  man." 

"  Catch  me  if  you  can't,  funny  little  ant  !  "  echoed  CoUn. 
Fortunately  the  getting-up  bell  had  rung,  so  noise  was 
no  longer  forbidden.  Ella  ran  after  the  two  of  them, 
dragging  the  heavy  hose  behind  her.  The  two  boys  ran 
now  here  now  there,  just  out  of  the  way  of  the  water, 
and  their  joyful  cries  could  be  heard  all  over  the  house. 
Miss  Dane  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  to  watch  them. 

"  Good  morning,  Danny,"  said  Dick ;  "  just  look  at 
Ella  trying  to  catch  me,"  and  he  danced  even  more  tempt- 
ingly in  front  of  Ella. 

"  There  !  "  said  Ella  triumphantly.  "  I  washed  your 
heel  for  you  that  time,  anyhow." 

"  Well,  you  wouldn't  have  if  I  hadn't  looked  up  at 
Miss  Dane;  and  anyway,  if  Miss  Dane's  dressed  it  must 
be  nearly  breakfast  time,  so  I  don't  care  if  I  get  sopping. 

He  picked  up  the  hose  that  Ella  had  dropped  and  ran 
after  Colin,  and  soon  the  two  were  dripping  from  every 
limb. 

Miss  Dane  came  down  presently,  crunching  the  gravel 
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walks  with  her  stout  brogue  shoes,  and  drove  the  boys 
off  to  dry  themselves  in  the  lobby,  while  she  picked  up 
Ella  under  one  arm  and  carried  her  off  to  her  own  room. 
The  children  were  not  allowed  to  go  upstairs  with  feet 
earthy  from  the  garden,  but  to  be  carried  was  quite  another 
matter.  Lightly  clad  Ella  was  no  great  weight,  and  to 
be  carried  off  in  this  way  did  not  seem  to  injure  her 
dignity  but  was  looked  on  in  the  light  of  a  treat. 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  great  giant  like  you  are,  Miss  Dane," 
she  remarked  with  what  Uttle  voice  could  come  from  her 
body.  "  I  could  throw  Dick  over  into  the  next  garden 
if  I  were  angry  with  him,  and  reach -the  red  plums  that 
hang  over  the  Wcdl." 

"  Then  it's  just  as  well  that  you  are  only  your  present 
height,"  said  Miss  Dane  as  she  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  shut  the  door  behind  her. 

Soon  after  breakfast  lessons  began.  Dick,  Ella,  and 
Colin  sat  on  one  side  of  the  long  bare  schoolroom  table, 
while  Miss  Dane  sat  on  the  other.  It  was  an  astonishment 
to  Cohn  to  find  out  how  delightful  lessons  could  be  when 
there  were  others  to  compete  with.  Till  now  they  had 
stood  for  drudgery  of  the  deepest  dye,  endless  periods  of 
half-suppressed  yawns  when  one  tried  not  to  listen  to 
descriptions  of  countries  one  never  wished  to  visit,  and 
of  endless  long-winded  Prime  Ministers  and  their  Cabinets. 
To  draw  squares  and  triangles  on  the  blotting-paper  when 
a  stem  glance  was  relaxed,  had  seemed  the  only  relief, 
for  it  had  been  impossible  really  to  fix  one's  mind  on 
dream  castles,  farms  or  sailing  ships  when  one  was  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  brought  to  book  by  a  stern  (Question 
on  what  had  gone  before. 

Now  all  was  changed.  He  sat  bolt  upright  between 
Dick  and  Ella  and  racked  his  mind  to  answer  Miss  Dane. 
The  other  two  seemed  to  feel  how  keen  he  was,  and  were 
quite  determined  that  he  should  not  outdo  them.  Dick 
was  iaf  ahead  of  him  in  Latin  and  even  Ella  made  a  fool 
of  hira  in  grammar  and  spelling,  but  he  was  surprised 
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to  find  that  he  could  beat  either  of  them  in  French  and 
in  putting  his  ideas  on  to  paper. 

This  was  not  really  strange,  for  the  nurserymaids  at 
23,  Fenton  Square,  had  always  been  French.  They  had 
none  of  them  stayed  for  very  long.  Nurse  Flinders  had 
been  a  great  deal  too  domineering  for  their  republican 
ideas,  but  they  had  managed  between  them  to  give 
Colin  a  very  good  though  ungrammatical  idea  of  their 
mother  tongue  with  an  exceedingly  pretty  accent.  The 
goodness  of  his  essays  was  probably  due  to  the  stories 
he  wrote  for  his  magazine,  a  magazine  that  he  started 
as  soon  as  he  could  write,  at  the  age  of  five  or  so.  There 
was  never  a  magazine  probably  with  a  smaller  circulation. 
One  copy  only  appeared  at  a  time;  and  this  was  written 
and  read  by  the  Editor.  It  treated  for  the  most  part 
of  the  adventures  of  Prince  Juniper  of  Hildegrind  who 
lived  in  a  palace  underground,  and  waged  continual  war 
against  a  race  of  black  dwarfs.  He  probably  got  his 
idea  originally  from  George  Macdon aid's  "  Princess  and 
the  GobHn."  In  childhood  one  is  not  over-anxious  to 
strike  out  a  new  line ;  one  imitates  what  one  likes  best. 
In  this  Colin  was  no  exception.  At  all  events  Prince 
Juniper  gave  him  many  happy  hours,  and  from  that 
time  on  CoUn  never  had  the  least  difficulty  in  expressing 
his  thought  in  black  and  white. 

An  intelligent  child  is  an  abiding  joy.  It  has  been 
aptly  said  that  the  process  of  teaching  is  like  that  of 
opening  oysters,  a  wearisome  and  often  disappointing  job ; 
but  an  intelligent  child  who  will  respond  to  the  ideas 
set  before  him  is  a  lustrous  pearl  and  worth  the  wearisome 
repetition.  "  Here  is  a  mind,"  you  may  say,  "  that  may 
some  day  solve  great  problems,  think  great  thoughts, 
and  sway  many  minds.  Let  me  be  careful  with  the  fine 
thing,  and  do  nothing  to  spoil  its  deUcate-coloured  white- 
ness. It  is  mine  at  present  to  handle  and  enjoy,  but  I 
am  responsible  for  it,  and  I  must  beware  of  doing  a 
mischief  to-day  that  may  be  felt  twenty  years  hence  in 
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weakness  of  character,  carelessness  of  thought,  or  disrespect 
for  what  is  good  and  lovely." 

These  thoughts  were  pouring  through  Miss  Dane's 
mind  as  she  watched  the  dark  eyes  opposite  to  her,  and 
she  was  sorry  that  Colin  was  to  be  with  her  for  so  short 
a  time.  She  had  no  idea  of  what  his  father's  plans  for 
him  in  the  future  might  be,  but  she  hoped  that  he  might 
not  fall  into  the  wrong  hands.  It  might  happen  so 
easily,  he  was  so  young  and  unsure  of  himself  and  so 
pathetically  ready  to  believe  all  he  was  told. 

Meanwhile  "  break  "  had  come,  and  the  children,  each 
snatching  a  handful  of  biscuits  from  the  tray  in  the  passage, 
ran  off  for  the  rabbit  funeral. 

Ella  and  Dick  both  wore  black  elastic  garters,  and 
taking  these  off  they  fastened  them  on  as  arm  bands. 
Ella  lent  one  of  hers  to  Colin,  who  felt  he  was  most 
unsuitably  dressed  without  one. 

Dick  was  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  on  this  occasion, 
as  Amelia  was  his  rabbit  and  he  had  the  burial  of  her 
children  as  his  right.  Ella  was  told  off  to  scoop  out 
four  graves,  while  Colin  was  sent  to  find  small  round 
stones,  white,  red,  or  of  some  other  unusual  colour,  which 
were  then  to  be  washed  in  the  rain-water  tub  and  used 
as  decorations.  Dick  himself  begged  eight  wooden 
labels  from  the  potting-shed  and  bound  them  together 
into  four  crosses  for  the  departed.  They  were  inscribed 
"  Fee,"  "  Fi,"  "  Fo,"  and  "  Fum,"  and  in  addition  he 
printed  on  each  in  his  best  capitals,  "  here  lies  a  baby 
RABBIT  WHOM  HIS  MOTHER  SLEW."  The  funeral  itself 
had  to  be  postponed  until  after  midday,  for  Miss  Dane 
came  out,  watch  in  hand,  and  called  them  in  again  for 
lessons.  All  three  hastily  removed  their  mourning  bands, 
and  giving  their  hands  a  rough  sluice  in  the  rain-water 
butt,  wiped  them  on  a  patch  of  grass  and  ran  indoors. 

When  lessons  were  over  the  funeral  ceremonies  were 
taken  up  again  with  great  solemnity.  There  were  not 
small  boxes  enough  to  go  round  in  the  way  of  cof&ns. 
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so  it  was  decided  to  show  no  unfairness  and  to  bury  them 
all  without.  However,  each  had  a  fair  mound  of  earth 
smoothed  neatly  over  and  decorated  with  the  coloured 
pebbles,  a  cross  stood  at  the  head  and  on  it  hung  a  wreath 
of  buttercups,  daisies  and  forget-me-nots.  Small  sticks 
were  then  placed  round  the  four  graves,  "  so  as  to  make 
a  family  affair  of  it  "  as  Dick  put  it.  The  service  was 
not  long.  It  had  been  invented  on  a  former  occasion 
by  Hatless  and  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  rabbit  book. 
The  children  merety  repeated  the  words  "  We  consign  you 
to  Mother  Earth,  regretting  your  untimely  end.  May 
no  dog  or  wild  beast  disturb  your  rest.  Sleep  soundly 
and  dream  of  lettuce  leaves."  They  then  returned  in 
chastened  mood  to  the  house,  rather  ashamed  of  them- 
selves for  enjoying  the  entertainment  provided  by  the 
poor  Httle  creatures'  deaths. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

IN  THE  TOOL-HOUSE 

Ten  days  went  by,  each  full  from  morning  till  evening 
with  things  to  remember.  It  was  not  necessary  now  to 
think  of  Prince  Juniper.  Dullness  was  far  away.  The 
only  cloud  on  the  horizon  was  the  thought  of  leaving 
Dick  and  Ella,  and  this  was  not  a  very  black  one,  for  it 
meant  going  back  to  the  President. 

One  morning  a  letter  in  a  small  neat  handwriting  lay 
upon  Colin's  plate.  He  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his 
hands.  The  post -mark,  "  Charing  Cross,"  gave  him  no 
clue  as  to  the  writer.  After  a  while  he  opened  it  with 
clumsy  fingers. 

"I've  never   had   a    letter   all   to    myself   before,"  he 
explained. 
.    It  ran  : — 

IVERNA  Gardens,  June  loth. 

Dear  Colin. 

I  want  you  to  ask  Mr.  Sedgewick  to  take  you  to  town 
with  him  to-morrow  by  his  ordinary  train.  I  will  be  on  the  plat- 
form at  St.  James's  to  meet  you.  Please  ask  Miss  Dane,  with  my 
deep  respects,  to  let  you  off  your  lessons  for  to-morrow.  Say  that 
I  am  interviewing  a  governess  for  you,  and  that  I  want^articularly 
to  have  you  with  me.  Suggest  to  her  that  I  am  nervou^  and  need 
company.  I  will  meet  Mr.  Sedgewick's  train  with  you  at  Black- 
friars  in  the  evening,  and  if  we  miss  it  I  will  bring  you  home  myself. 

We  shall  have  a  jolly  day  when  the  business  part  is  settled.  I 
am  having  a  pretty  slack  week.  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  full  of 
news  of  all  you  baye  been  doing  at  Wimbledon. 

Yours  curiously, 

E.  G. 
Pres.  Soc.  Curious  Friends. 
98 
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*'  I  wonder  what  his  real  name  is  ?  "  said  Colin,  putting 
the  letter  slowly  back  into  its  envelope  again.  "  I  shall 
have  a  splendid  time,  from  morning  till  evening  with  the 
President.  No  lessons  either.  Don't  you  wish  that 
you  were  me  ?  " 

"  Rather !  "  sighed  Ella  enviously.  "  At  least  for 
this  I  do.  Not  for  everything,  of  course.  I  wouldn't 
be  any  one  else  in  the  world  except  perhaps  Dick  ;  not  even 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  or  the  '  Sleeping  Beauty  '  at  the 
pantomime." 

Here  Mrs.  Sedge  wick  came  down,  so  the  conversation 
dropped. 

Mrs.  Sedgewick  had  veiy  little  to  do  with  Dick  and 
Ella.  She  gave  them  a  hasty  bird-like  kiss  on  their 
foreheads  at  breakfast,  and  another  before  they  went  to 
bed  at  night,  but  they  had  their  other  meals  in  the  school- 
room with  Miss  Dane,  and  with  lessons  and  games  to  fill 
up  every  interval  they  saw  little  of  their  mother.  They, 
were  fond  of  her,  though  they  felt  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand them.  Her  interests  were  so  different.  Every 
afternoon  the  carriage  would  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  wide 
steps  with  their  stone  vases  full  of  flowering  plants,  and 
a  dainty  little  lady  in  silk  and  lace  would  rustle  down 
with  her  silver  card-case  in  her  hand  and  step  inside. 
She  pretended  that  calls  were  an  immense  effort  to  her 
and  that  she  was  a  positive  martyr  to  her  social  duties, 
but  her  children  with  their  sharp  eyes  saw  through  this, 
and  knew  well  enough  that  she  paid  calls  because  she 
enjoyed  them.  They  were  proud  of  her  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  and  inherited  from  her  a  passionate  love  for 
birds  and  beasts. 

Ella  had  her  mother's  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  but  both 
children  were  far  more  like  their  father  in  disposition  : 
open-handed  and  frank,  simple  in  all  their  tastes,  and 
inclined  to  be  rough-and-ready  in  their  ways.  Neither 
of  them  had  the  remotest  idea  whv  hair  should  be  brushed 
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or  hands  washed  for  a  meal.  Yet  they  felt  that  their 
mother's  daintiness,  her  beautifully  arranged  hair,  and 
her  pohshed  finger-nails  were  something  wonderful  and 
apart.  They  would  speak  in  whispers  as  they  stood 
on  the  landing  outside  her  bedroom,  and  would  peep 
.  inside  with  almost  religious  awe  at  the  lofty  silent  room 
with  its  deep  blue"  carpet  and  hangings,  and  the  richly 
embroidered  coverlet  on  the  tall  bed. 

Dick  and  Ella  had  both  the  feeling  that  their  mother 
found  them  difficult  to  understand  and  really  preferred 
Lady  Ruby,  her  lap-dog,  but  they  did  not  resent  it  in  the 
least.  They  felt  that  in  being  so  thoroughly  ornamental 
she  filled  her  place  in  the  world,  and  found  all  the 
affection  they  needed  in  their  father.  If  they  wanted 
atlvice  or  to  ask  questions  they  went  indiscriminately  to 
Miss  Dane  or  to  the  President. 

All  this  seemed  odd  to  Colin,  who  remembered  his 
mother  as  a  kind  of  goddess,  whose  one  care  and  interest 
in  the  world  seemed  to  be  himself.  He  thought  all 
mothers  were  the  same,  and  realized  more  than  ever  how 
much  he  had  lost. 

His  father  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  Colin's 
existence,  and  did  not  even  send  a  postcard  to  ask  how 
he  was  getting  on  at  Wimbledon.  He  had  started  on 
a  new  book  that  made  frequent  visits  to  the  British  Museum 
necessary,  and  knowing  that  Colin  was  in  safe  hands,  he 
left  it  at  that,  and  thankfully  went  his  own  way.  On 
one  occasion  he  told  the  President  with  a  sigh  that  he 
feared  he  was  not  bom  with  the  proper  qualifications 
for  fatherhood.  He  had  laughed  when  the  ^sident, 
with  ill-concealed  ialacrity,  had  offered  to  relieve  him  of 
the  position. 

"  I  know  you'd  fill  the  position  far  more  gracefully 
than  I  would,  President,"  he  remarked,  "  but  I'm  very 
fond  of  him  myself  in  my  own  way,  he's  so  hke  his 
mother  ;  and  anyway,  little  boys  aren't  halfpennies  that 
one  can  play  pitch  and  toss  with.  They're  a  terrible 
responsibility." 
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And  here  the  matter  ended. 

Colin  was  very  happy  indeed  with  the  Sedgewick's,  but 
he  would  not  have  cared  to  go  on  living  with  them,  in 
spite  of  all  the  games  and  the  fun,  if  it  had  separated  him 
from  the  President.  He  looked  round  to-day  at  the 
cheerful  breakfast  table  with  its  steaming  urn  and  bright, 
coloured  cups  and  saucers  ;  Dick  having  a  lively  discussion 
with  his  father  at  one  end  on  the  different  ways  of  catching 
a  wild  horse,  and  Miss  Dane  at  the  other  telling  Mrs. 
Sedge  wick  of  the  clothes  the  children  would  need  in  the 
holidays  ;  and  he  decided  that  the  President's  flat  was 
even  nicer  still  and  that  he  was  verv^  glad  to  be  going  there 
to-morrow. 

Ella  wondered  at  his  silence,  and  decided  that  it  was 
because  of  the  dullness  of  the  day,  for  heavy  drops  were 
streaming  down  the  window  pane  and  there  would  be 
no  games  in  the  garden.  After  lessons  she  pulled  Dick 
and  Colin  into  the  lobby  and  shut  the  door  carefully 
after  her. 

"  Let's  have  a  meeting  of  the  Curious  Friends,"  she 
said  ;  "it's  far  too  wet  to  go  out." 

"  What  a  jolly  plan  !  "  said  Dick.  "  But  where  ?  We 
can't  have  it  in  the  schoolroom,  for  Miss  Dane  is  in  there 
reading." 

"I've  thought  of  that,"  answered  Ella.  "  Let's  have 
it  in  the  tool-house.  I'm  sure  we  may  if  we  take  mackin- 
toshes.     I'll  go  and  ask  Miss  Dane." 

She  dashed  out  of  the  lobby  and  into  the  schoolroom, 
where  she  arrived  breathless  with  anxiety  to  get  permission. 

"  Please,  Miss  Dane,"  she  burst  out,  "  may  we  go  to 
the  tool-house  ?  " 

"  Who's  we  ?  "' 

"  Dick  and  Colin  and  I." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  there  ?  " 

"  Nothing  the  least  bit  wrong,  but  we  d  rather  not  say, 
please." 

"  You're  sure  ?  " 
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"  Quite  sure." 

"  Very  well  then.  It's  one  of  your  secret  societies, 
I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Dane  resignedly,  and  picked  up 
her  book  again.  "  Put  on  your  mackintosh  with  the 
hood  and  your  goloshes,"  she  called  after  Ella,  "  and  tell 
Dick  and  Colin  to  put  on  theirs." 

It  was  good  to  be  alone  and  have  time  to  read,  but  Miss 
Dane  had  a  half-wish  as  she  remembered  the  secrets  of 
her  early  days  that  she  were  still  of  an  age  to  enjoy  them. 

"  Will  you  please  ring  the  bell  for  lunch  outside  the 
window,"  she  said,  as  the  schoolroom-maid  came  into 
the  room  to  lay  the  lunch,  "  as  the  children  are  playing  in 
the  tool -house  ?  " 

Meanwhile  Dick,  Colin,  and  Ella  splashed  through  the 
puddles  along  the  gravel  path  to  the  tool-house,  and 
Dick,  getting  there  first,  pushed  open  the  door  and  peered 
inside.  As  he  did  so  he  gave  a  startled  exclamation 
as  a  large  yellow  cat  ran  out  with  a  loud  "  miau  "  and 
escaped  through  his  legs. 

"  Yellow  !  "  exclaimed  Ella ;  "  so  that's  where  she  was. 
I  haven't  seen  her  since  yesterday  morning,  and  she  never 
came  for  her  saucer  of  milk.  I  thought  she  must  be 
lost." 

"  Rather  a  jolly  place  to  live  in,  I  should  think,"  said 
Dick  ;  "  very  private,  anyhow." 

The  tool-house  was  built  of  wood  and  was  hung  round 
with  hoes  and  spades,  rakes,  brooms,  and  garden  shears. 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance  was  a  large  shelf  about  four 
feet  wide  and  running  the  complete  length  of  the  little 
tool-house.  Above  it  was  a  window  so  dustjNand  so 
overgrown  with  enormous  ivy  leaves  that  only  a  dim 
greenish  light  could  penetrate  through  it.  When  Colin 's 
eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  half-darkness  he  saw  that 
this  shelf  was  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  articles 
all  in  hopeless  confusion :  a  broken  garden  chair,  a  roll  of 
carpet,  empty  pots  of  paint,  rolls  of  bass,  plant  labels, 
piles  of  little  flower-pots,  a  box  of  rusty  nails,  a  watering- 
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pot  without  a  spout,  a  great  box  of  last  year's  horse  chest- 
nuts all  gone  green  and  mouldy,  and  too  many  other 
nondescript  articles  to  mention. 

"  Old  Jenkins  isn't  particularly  tidy,  is  he  ?  "  said  Ella. 
"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  he  can  find  any  of  his  things. 
One  thing  is  that  they  are  in  such  a  mess  that  we  can't 
possibly  disturb  them  any  worse,  so  he'll  never  know 
we've  been  here." 

"  Come  on,"  said  Dick,  "  let's  clear  a  place  to  sit  on. 
We  can  push  the  things  to  one  end." 

They  all  set  to  work,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
considering  the  state  of  the  shelf,  had  cleared  a  space  for 
themselves,  which  EUa  proceeded  to  dust  with  a  bunch 
of  bass. 

"  Couldn't  we  unroll  that  old  piece  of  carpet  ?  "  asked 
Colin.      "  It  wouldn't  be  so  hard  to  sit  on." 

"  Of  course  !  "  cried  the  other  two  in  a  breath,  "  the 
very  ticket  1  " 

When  it  was  unrolled,  all  three  climbed  up  and  sat 
upon  it. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  all  sorts  of  things,"  said  Colin 
when  they  were  all  settled.     "  Who  invented  the  Society  ?  " 

"  The  President  did,  I  think,"  answered  Dick,  "  years 
and  years  ago." 

"  What's  his  real  name  ?  "  He  signed  himself  '  E.  G.' 
in  my  letter,"  and  Cohn  tapped  his  trouser  pocket. 

"  We  don't  know,  he  never  would  tell  us,  but  said, 
*  Wasn't  the  President  a  good  enough  name  to  go  on 
with  ?  '" 

"  Mr.  Sedgewick  must  know." 

"  Yes,  but  he  always  calls  him  just  '  President  '  too. 
I  think  he  must  be  some  one  fearfully  great  and  im- 
portant." 

"  Yes.  He  told  me  he  was  a  judge  the  other  day. 
It  was  in  the  paper  too.  But  I  don't  like  him  any  better 
for  that,"  said  Colin.      "  It  almost  makes  me  afraid  of  him." 

"I'd  never  be  afraid  of  him,  now  I  know  him,"  said 
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Ella.  "  Not  if  I  heard  he  were  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  unless  I'd  done  something  mean  and 
horrid,  of  course." 

"  Nor  would  I,"  said  Dick,  "  but  then  he  isn't  like 
an  ordinary  grown-up  at  all.  I  can't  quite  explain  it, 
but  I  know  what  I  mean.  You  see,  he  treats  you  as 
if  you  were  his  equal,  and  that  makes  you  feel  nice  and 
comfortable  even  though  you  know  you  aren't.  It's  not 
like  that  with  Mrs.  Robson " 

"  Oh  no  !  "  said  Ella,  "  she's  quite  another  pair  of 
shoes,  as  Hatless  says.  She  looks  down  her  nose  at  you 
and  calls  you  '  little  man  '  or  '  Ella,  my  dear  child,  I 
wonder  how  it  is  that  you  never  seem  to  have  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  ?  '  As  a  matter  of  fact  last  time  she  said 
that  I  had  used  it  for  cleaning  the  notes  of  the  piano  with 
eaii-de-Cologne  as  a  treat  for  Miss  Dane.  She  makes 
you  want  to  stand  opposite  to  her  and  stick  your  tummy 
out  and  say,  'I'm  as  good  as  you  are.  Can  you  climb  a 
tree  ?  Can  you  dive  the  whole  width  of  the  swimming 
bath  ?  Can  you  pitch  a  tent  or  fasten  a  Uve  worm  on 
to  a  hook  ?  '  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Dick,  "  but  of  course  one  never  would. 
One  has  to  be  decently  poUte  to  visitors.  AU  the  same 
I  wouldn't  go  out  of  my  way,  even  across  a  road,  to  speak 
to  her.  She  makes  you  feel  as  if  a  nail-brush  had  sUpped 
down  your  back." 

"  What  is  the  Society  really  for  ?  "  asked  Colin.  "  The 
President  says  I  shall  find  out  gradually.  I  can  feel 
what  it's  for,  but  I'd  like  to  know  exactly." 

"  That  depends  on  your  age.  I  heard  the  President 
talking  to  Aunt  Barbara  once  in  the  dramng-room  about 
it.  I  was  supposed  to  be  reading  Chums  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  but  I  couldn't  help  bearing  what  they 
said — ^you  know  how  clearly  the  President  talks.  I 
really  didn't  hsten  on  purpose." 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  lot  of  stuff  I  couldn't  quite  follow  about  people 
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being  horribly  over-civilized  nowadays,  whatever  that 
may  mean  ;  but  that  children  as  they  came  along  were, 
fortunately  for  us,  throw-backs  to  our  remote  ancestry. 
I  asked  Miss  Dane  afterwards  what  it  meant,  and  she 
said  just  that  children  are  more  like  the  cave-men  we 
read  about  in  history  tlian  anything  else.  She-  laughed 
when  I  asked  her,  and  said  it  was  true  enough." 

"  Well,  go  on.      What  else  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Something  about  children  and  their  parents  being  as 
different  nowadays  as  blacks  from  Chinese.  It  seems 
rather  an  odd  thing  to  say,  doesn't  it  ?  He  said  he  was 
sure  such  a  difference  wasn't  necessary  and  that  the  two 
races  gained  a  lot  from  exchanging  ideas.  It  was  anyway 
going  to  keep  him  from  grov/ing  old  if  he  lived  to  a  hundred. 
Aunt  Barbara  said,  '  So  it's  to  keep  your  youth,  is  it  ? ' 
and  he  said,  '  Yes,  partly  that,  and  partly  to  pay  back 
the  good  time  they  gave  me  when  I  was  a  kid.'  Oh, 
and  he  said  he  wouldn't  chuck  the  Society  now  for  any- 
thing she  liked  to  offer  him." 

"  What  do  you  think  it's  for— for  us  ?  " 

Perhaps  to  show  that  grown-ups  aren't  all  enemies 
or  so  stupid  as  they  seem  to  be  in  spite  of  all  they  know, 
so  that  you  can  really  be  friends  with  them." 

"  What's  the  use  of  it,  do  you  suppose,  to  a  half-and- 
half  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Dick.  "  Perhaps  the 
President  would  tell  you  if  you  were  to  ask  him  suddenly ; 
you  know,  so  that  he  wouldn't  have  time  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  tell  you  that  you'd  find  out  when  you  got 
to  that  age  yourself." 

"  I  will,"  said  Ella ;    "  if  I  remember,  that's  to  say." 

At  this  moment  a  faint  "  miau  "  was  heard,  and  the 
yellow  cat  forced  her  way  through  the  narrow  crack 
underneath  the  window,  picked  her  way  gingerly  over 
Ella's  legs,  and  landed  with  a  noiseless  bounce  on  the 
floor.  She  walked  about  sniffing  for  a  minute  or  two 
and  making  queer  little  noises  in  her  throat ;  then  she 
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went  under  the'sRelf,  climbed  over  a  stack  of  flower-pots, 
and  started  rustling  about  among  a  pile  of  newspapers. 

"  Let's  see  what  she's  doing  there,"  said  Dick,  and 
slipped  from  his  seat  on  to  the  floor.  "  I  can't  quite  see," 
he  said,  "it's  so  dark  ;  but  I  can  reach  to  stroke  her,  I 
think." 

He  put  his  hand  inside,  and  in  a  moment  or  so  drew 
it  back  with  a  startled  exclamation.  "  Quick,  Ella," 
he  said,  "  give  me  my  electric  torch.  I  left  it  on  the 
shelf  beside  you." 

Ella  handed  it  to  him  and  clambered  down  herself. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  breathlessly. 

"  I  say  !   just  come  and  look  ;   don't  disturb  her,  mind, 
whatever  you  do." 
,  Ella  looked  over  his  shoulder  where  the  electric  torch 
pointed,  and  saw  Yellow  lying  on  her  back  with  several 
little  heads  resting  on  her  side. 

"  Dick  1  "  she  said,  "  how  perfectly  thrilUng  :  Yellow 
has  kittens,  and  nobody  knows  about  it  except  ourselves.' 

Colin  crawled  down  too,  and  knelt  beside  them.  "  Will 
you  be  allowed  to  keep  them  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  know 
our  cat  had  kittens  once,  and  they  drowned  them  all. 
Cook  told  me  people  mostly  do,  or  only  keep  one." 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  need  tell  anybody  about  them 
at  present,"  said  Dick.  "  Perhaps  when  they  see  they're 
jolly  big  kittens  they  won't  have  the  heart  to  dro^yn  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ella,  "  and  I'll  go  and  beg  for  her  saucer 
of  milk  as  usual  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  bring  it  out 
here  instead  of  to  the  schoolroom." 

"  How  many  are  there  ?  "  asked  Colin.  "  I  can't  quite 
see,  as  there's  a  piece  of  newspaper  in  the  way." 

"  Three,"  said  Dick.  "  Come  here,  and  you'll  be  able 
to  see  without  moving  it.      Why,  that's  one  each." 

"  How  very  nice."  said  Ella.  "  Look,  there's  a  yellow 
one,  a  black  one  and  a  funny  striped  one,  like  a  tiger." 

"  Mr.  Yellow  must  have  been  a  nigger  cat,  I  should 
think,"  said  Colin. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Ella.  "  I  rather  wish  more  of  them  had 
taken  after  Yellow." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Dick.  "  I  like  the  Uttle  black  fellow. 
Black  cats  are  lucky." 

"  I  Hke  the  stripey  one  far  the  best,"  said  Colin.  "  I 
never  saw  such  a  funny-looking  kitten  before." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Dick,  "  that  settles  it  first  go  off. 
We  needn't  have  lots  or  anything,  or  being  disappointed 
because  you  like  someone  else's  best.  Let's  choose  names." 

"  I  shall  call  mine  '  Melon  Pip,'  "  said  Ella. 

"  Mine  shall  be  '  Mingo,'  "  said  Dick.  "  That  suggests 
somebody  black." 

'  Then  mine  shall  be  '  Tiger,'  because  of  his  stripes." 

"  Let's  get  up  on  to  the  shelf  again,''  said  Dick.  "  Yellow 
doesn't  seem  to  like  the  light.  Look  how  she's  blinking 
and  turning  her  head." 

Here  steps  were  heard  on  the  gravel  outside,  and,  hastily 
putting  out  the  light,  they  all  scrambled  up  again  on  to 
the  carpet.  The  door  opened,  and  a  deeply  lined  eager 
face  was  thrust  inside,  followed  by  a  clerical  collar  and  a 
clerical  coat. 

"  The  Parson  !  "  echoed  all  three.  "  What  are  you 
doing  here  ?  " 

"  I'm  coming  to  lunch,  if  you've  no  particular  objec- 
tion," answered  the  Rev.  William  Armstrong  Pendleton. 
"  It's  about  two  minutes  to  lunch-time  now,  so  you'd 
better  come  back  to  the  house." 

"  All  right,"  said  Dick,  and  got  off  the  shelf.  "  Do  you 
know  what  we  were  doing  when  you  came.  Parson  ?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't  the  least  idea.  Secrets  of  some  variety 
Miss  Dane  told  me." 

We  were  having  a  meeting  of  the  Curious  Friends, 
and  then  suddenly  we  discovered  that  the  cat  had  a  family 
under  the  shelf.      Would  you  like  to  see  ?  " 

The  Parson  duly  admired  the  kittens  and  promised 
to  tell  no  one  of  them.  Then  with  Dick  hanging  on  to 
one  arm,  Ella  on  to  the  other,  and  Colin  to  his  coat-tails, 
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he  returned  to  the  house,  the  whole  party  splashing  through 
the  puddles  with  a  complete  disregard  for  his  trouser-legs. 

"  Now,  Parson,"  said  Dick,  giving  his  arm  an  affectionate 
squeeze,  "  we  aren't  going  to  let  you  off  as  easily  as  this. 
Do  promise  not  to  let  yourself  be  swallowed  up  entirely 
by  the  grown-ups.  I'm  sure  we  need  you  far  more  than 
they  do." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ella,  "  we  don't  have  lessons  again  till 
three.  Couldn't  you  come  out  to  the  tool-house  with 
us  after  lunch  ?  There's  still  a  Uttle  toffee  left  over 
from  my  birthday  ;  it's  a  little  bit  soft,  but  quite  good. 
Do  come,  please." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  Parson,  "  I  won't  promise,  but 
if  I  can  get  away  fx)htely  I  will.  See  here,  you  come 
anjd  stand  outside  the  drawing-room  door  at  2.15  and  I'll 
join  you  if  I  can.  Don't  wait  for  more  than  five  minutes, 
though." 

The  children  ran  off  up  the  back  stairs  while  he  rubbed 
his  wet  boots  carefully,  smoothed  his  hair  at  the  glass, 
and  went  into  the  drawing-room  to  join  his  hostess. 

He  found  her  sitting  in  an  armchair  with  her  Uttle 
blue  feet  resting  on  an  embroidered  footstool.  Mr. 
Sedgewick  was  standing  beside  the  mantelpiece  rolling 
cigarettes,  and  turned  round  as  he  came  into  the  room. 

"  Hullo,"  he  said,  "  so  glad  you  managed  to  turn  up. 
How's  the  parish  ?  " 

"  Fair  to  middling,  thank  you.  It's  uphill  work, 
and  whatever  one  may  do  there  are  always  people  starving 
in  back  streets.  I  was  so  glad  you  asked  me  out  here  ; 
it  gives  one  a  chance  of  forgetting  for  a  few  hour^' 

"  Did  370U  find  the  children  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Sedgewick. 
"  I  forgot  to  tell  them  you  were  coming.  I  believe  you 
are  a  great  favourite.  They  are  very  affectionate  little 
creatures.  Such  a  pity  that  I  have  so  little  time  to  spend 
on  them,  but  one's  social  duties,  you  know " 

Here  the  maid  came  in  to  say  that  lunch  was  served,  so  the 
Parson's  unspoken  comment  did  not  form  itself  into  words. 
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Schoolroom  lunch  was  a  very  exdted  meal.  Miss  Dane 
had  much  ado  to  prevent  the  bread  from  being  thrown 
about  the  room  ;  however,  she  slightly  calmed  down  her 
flock  by  telling  them  that  if  they  did  not  sit  still  she  would 
give  them  an  imposition  to  write  out  after  lunch. 

At  the  appointed  time,  with  clean  hands  and  wearing 
their  mackintoshes,  for  rain  was  still  pouring,  the  children 
creaked  downstairs  and  stood  outside  the  drawing-room 
door. 

The  Parson  took  out  his  watch  and  said  he  ought  really 
to  be  going  back  to  his  work,  but  asked  if  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sedgewick  would  excuse  his  going  to  see  the  children  for 
a  few  minutes.  He  said  he  would  not  have  time  to  come 
in  again  to  say  "  good-bye,"  but  would  let  himself  out 
at  the  front  door. 

The  grown-up  denizens  of  the  drawing-room  were  sorry 
to  see  him  go,  for  they  enjoyed  his  conversation,  and  with 
his  practical  socialistic  ideas  he  brought  a  new  interest 
into  their  uneventful  lives. 

Silently  as  conspirators  the  Parson  and  the  children 
returned  to  the  tool-house  and  climbed  on  to  the  shelf, 
where  the  Parson  sat  in  the  old  garden  chair  and  the 
rest  grouped  themselves  round  him. 

"  Tell  us  some  news  of  the  other  Curious  Friends,"  said 
Dick,      "  Are  there  any  new  members  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  me,  yes  ;  the  President  says  there  are  several. 
I  don't  know  who  they  all  are.      I  only  know  of  the  one 
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I  made.  You'll  be  fearfully  interested  if  I  tell  you  how 
it  came  about.      At  least  you  ought  to  be." 

"  Do  go  on,  Parson.  Have  a  piece  of  toffee  first, 
will  you  ?  "  said  Ella,  handing  the  box. 

"  No,  thanks  very  much,  but  I'm  going  to  smoke  in 
order  to  refresh  my  memory,"  said  the  Parson,  taking  his 
pipe  from  his  pocket.  "  You  won't  all  of  you  cough, 
will  you  ?      If  you  do  I'll  stop." 

"  You  know.  I  haven't  seen  High  Saint  Ken  lately.  In 
fact,  he  didn't  choose  that  I  should,  because  I  shouted  out 
his  name  in  pubUc  on  one  occasion.  Well,  now  listen  ! 
One  day  last  week  I  had  to  go  to  a  special  service  at  the 
Abbey.  It  was  a  memorial  service  for  a  great  missionary, 
a  man  I  used  to  know  years  ago  ;  we  were  ordained 
together.  I  was  travelling  by  Inner  Circle  and  looking 
forward  to  the  service,  for  I  love  the  Abbey,  with  its  pillars 
like  great  branching  palms  and  that  wonderful  organ. 
The  seat  next  to  me  was  empty,  in  fact  there  were  very 
few  people  in  the  train  at  all,  as  it  was  early  afternoon. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  the  train  stood  still  at  a  station  that 
I  heard  the  slight  creak  of  the  seat  next  to  me  that 
one  associates  with  some  one  sitting  down.  I  thought  I 
must  be  mistaken,  but  almost  at  the  same  instant  some- 
thing touched  my  hand.  It  was  cloth,  by  the  feel,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  instantly  it  was  pulled 
from  my  grasp.  I  pretended  to  have  noticed  nothing 
and  to  be  deep  in  my  book,  but  I  knew  well  enough  who 
must  be  sitting  next  to  me,  and  listened  carefully  if  he 
should  move  to  another  seat  or  get  out.  However,  he 
stayed  where  he  was.  Give  me  another  match,  EHa  ;  this 
isn't  burning  very  well. 

"  We  were  between  St.  James's  Park  and  Westminster 
when  a  most  annoying  thing  happened :  the  electric 
lights  all  went  out,  and  with  a  grinding  sound  the  train 
stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnel.  I  don't  know 
if  you  heard  about  it,  but  a  daddy-long-legs  got  into  some 
particularly  sensitive  part  of  the  central  machinery  and 
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stopped  all  the  trains  for  about  an  hour.  We  all  sat 
still  for  a  minute  or  two,  hoping  that  the  lights  would  go 
on  again,  for  we  were  in  pitch-darkness.  Then  a  con- 
ductor came  in  with  a  little  bull's-eye  lantern  which  seemed 
to  make  everything  darker  still.  He  apologized  for  the 
delay  and  said  that  something  had  gone  seriously  wrong 
with  the  works.  Any  one  who  preferred  to  do  so  could 
stay  where  they  were,  but  with  his  lantern  he  was  ready 
to  conduct  any  passengers  on  to  the  next  station  on  foot. 

"  I  could  hear  Saint  Ken  get  up  from  the  seat  next  to 
me,  so  I  got  up  too,  quite  determined  to  keep  beside  him 
whatever  happened.  It  was  more  difficult  when  he  started 
walking  towards  the  door,  for  those  rubber-soled  boots  of 
his  are  absolutely  soundless,  you  know,  and  I  was  obhged 
cautiously  to  feel  for  him.      Luckily  it  was  dark. 

"  The  conductor  got  out  and  a  certain  number  of  people 
followed  him.  One  woman  I  heard  saying  that  she 
wouldn't  venture  into  a  tunnel  for  a  thousand  poimds  ; 
ten  to  one  she  would  tread  on  a  live  rail,  get  a  dagger 
stuck  into  her  back,  or  at  the  very  least  have  her  pockets 
picked.  So  we  left  her  where  she  was.  Personally, 
I  think  she  was  much  worse  off  than  we  were,  sitting  in 
an  empty  train  in  a  tunnel  as  dark  as  the  pit.  However, 
chacun  a  son  gout,  as  the  French  say,  and  I  hope  she  enjoyed 
herself. 

"  I  followed  Saint  Ken,  and  walked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  in  the  narrow  track,  while  the  conductor's  lantern 
bobbed  up  and  down  in  front  of  us  like  a  lost  will-o-the- 
wisp.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  Saint  Ken  to  talk,  as  you 
may  guess,  but  didn't  quite  know  how  to  begin.  There 
was  great  beauty  in  the  darkness — he  knew  I  couldn't  see 
him,  anyway ;  so  there  wasn't  the  usual  need  for  shyness. 
At  last  I  plucked  up  my  courage. 

"  '  Very  annoying,  this,'  I  said,  '  when  one  has  an 
appointment.  We  Londoners  get  to  rely  on  these  under- 
ground railways  to  take  us  to  our  destinations  to  the 
minute.' 
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"  Saint  Ken  seemed  to  edge  away  from  me  slightly,  but 
seemed  to  think  better  of  it,  for  he  answered,  '  Oh,  they're 
a  splendid  service  !  This  sort  of  thing  only  happens  once 
in  a  blue  moon.  As  for  your  appointment,  you  won't 
be  missed.  The  Abbey  is  overcrowded  as  it  is.  I  Wcis 
going  there  myself,'  he  added. 

"  '  That's  not  the  point,'  I  said.  '  I  knew  Paget  well, 
and  I  should  have  hked  to  go.  He  was  a  remarkable 
man  in  his  own  line.' 

"  '  He  was,'  assented  Saint  Ken.  '  I  knew  him  shghtly 
myself.  It's  a  great  mistake  of  people  to  die ;  it  spoils 
things  so  for  their  friends.' 

"  '  That's  the  beauty  of  making  friends  with  children,' 
I  said  ;  '  they  are  pretty  certain  to  outUve  you.     There 

are  Dick  and  Ella  for  instance ' 

"  '  Who  are  they  ?  '  asked  Saint  Ken.  '  I  seem  to  know 
the  name.' 

"  '  Their  name  is  Sedgewick,'  I  answered,  '  and  they 
live  at  Wimbledon.  I  beheve  you  gave  Ella  a  present 
on  one  occasion  and  she  tried  to  give  you  one  back.' 

" '  Of  course,  I  remember,'  said  Saint  Ken.  '  Give  her 
my  love  when  you  see  her,  will  you  ?  ' 

"  Here  Saint  Ken  stopped  dead  in  the  middle  of  the 
tunnel  and  said,  '  This  is  where  I  Uve.  You  are  too  late 
to  get  into  the  Abbey  anyway,  so  won't  you  come  in  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  or  something  with  me  ?  ' " 

"  Oh,"  said  Ella,  "  how  perfectly  thrilling  !  What  did 
you  say  ?  " 

"I  said  I  should  be  delighted,  in  a  perfectly  ordinary 
sort  of  voice.  Just  as  if  he  had  hved  in  rooms  In  Bays- 
water.  This  seemed  to  reassure  liim  for  he  pulled  an 
electric  torch  out  of  his  pocket  and  fumbled  for  a  latch-key, 
which  he  produced,  and  proceeded  to  search  along  the  side 
of  the  tunnel.  Fortunately  we  were  the  tail  end  of 
the  procession,  and  the  rest  simply  walked  on  and  left 
us.  Presently  Saint  Ken  found  what  he  wanted,  and  in- 
serted^his^key,     I  could  see  no  door  at  all.     The  whol^ 
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place  seemed  to  be  covered  with  white  tiles.  However, 
a  door  (which  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  made  of 
cleverly  painted  wood)  opened,  and  we  walked  inside. 

"  Saint  Ken  turned  on  the  electric  light,  and  oh  joy  ! 
I  could  see  him  again.  We  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
flight  of  steps  at  the  top  of  which  was  another  door.  He 
carefully  shut  the  door  into  the  tunnel  behind  us,  and 
called  out,  '  Quasha,  where  are  you  ?  ' 

"  Immediately  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  opened, 
and  a  little  black  boy  with  bare  feet  and  wearing  a  scarlet 
coat  and  trousers  and  a  tarbouche,  appeared  with  a  wel- 
coming grin. 

"  '  Another  gentleman  too,  sah  !  What  shall  I  get, 
sah  ? — coffee  ?  ' 

"  '  Do  you  like  coffee,'  asked  Saint  Ken,  '  or  do  you 
prefer  tea  ?  ' 

"  '  Coffee,  any  day  for  me,  please,'  I  said. 

"  '  Well,  then,  let  it  be  coffee,  Quasha,'  said  Saint  Ken  ; 
*  and  now  let's  make  our  way  up  to  my  den.' 

"  So  I  followed  him  up,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  cosy  little  kitchen  with  a  kettle 
steaming  away  on  the  fire  and  the  brightest  of  brass 
candlesticks  on  the  dresser.  Quasha  opened  the  oven 
door  and  drew  out  a  splendid  slab  of  Genoese  pastry, 
which  he  brought  to  the  table  smelling  divinely,  turned 
it  over,  and  proceeded  to  cut  it  into  squares  and  diamonds 
and  long  thin  fingers. 

"  '  Quasha's  a  splendid  cook,'  said  Saint  Ken,  '  though 
we  live  very  simply  up  here,  he  and  I.  I'm  quite  afraid 
sometimes  that  he  may  go  off  one  fine  morning  and  offer 
himself  to  the  management  of  the  Ritz  or  the  Carlton.' 

"  '  No,  no,  holy  sah  ;  me  never  leave  little  home  under 
the  earth,'  said  Quasha  earnestly.  '  Me  like  make  nice 
tasty  li'l  dishes.  Very  good,  very  nice  coffee  soon  ready, 
holy  sah.' 

"  '  That's  right,'  said  Saint  Ken,  '  then  bring  it  through 
into  my  den.' 
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"Beyond  the  den  was  a  room  more  like  a  cupboard 
than  anything  else,  where  Saint  Ken  slept.  There  may 
have  been  other  rooms,  but  those  three  were  all  I  saw. 
I  suppose  Quasha  must  have  slept  somewhere  else,  unless 
he  took  his  well-earned  repose  under  the  kitchen  table. 
Saint  Ken  was  very  proud  of  his  bed,  which  jumped  out 
of  the  wall  when  he  pressed  a  button.  His  den  was  an 
awfully  jolly  place.  He  had  shelves  and  shelves  of 
books  on  every  conceivable  subject,  though  I  think  from 
the  look  of  them  that  the  social  welfare  of  the  lower  classes, 
particularly  of  railway  workers,  is  the  thing  he  cares 
most  about." 

"  He's  always  helping  porters,  anyhow,"  said  Ella. 

"  There  was  a  large  table  covered  with  papers  and  a 
leather  armchair,  which  he  made  me  sit  in.  He  himself 
sat  on  a  kitchen  chair  which  he  brought  in  for  the  purpose. 
I  begged  him  to  sit  in  his  own  chair,  and  to  let  me  have 
the  other,  but  he  refused  point-blank,  excusing  himself 
for  not  having  more  chairs  in  the  place  by  saying  that 
he  practically  never  had  visitors,  in  fact  rather  shunned 
society. 

"  I  asked  him  how  his  home  was  ventilated,  for  the  air 
in  there  was  perfectly  sweet  and  fresh. 

"  He  laughed  and  said,  '  We're  rather  too  well  ventilated 
if  anything.  We've  a  tube  that  comes  up  into  one  of 
the  smaller  squares,  right  into  a  flower-bed  overgrown 
with  bushes.  You  noticed  that  we  came  through  two 
doors,  one  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  one  at  the  top  ? 
That's  because  of  the  fearsome  draught  that  swirls  through 
the  place  otherwise,  whenever  the  tunnel  door  is^Qpened. 
My  most  cherished  possessions  are  caught  by  a  gust  of 
wind  and  blown  right  through  into  the  tunnel,  never  to 
return.  Of  course  it  affords  a  most  convenient  excuse 
for  Quasha  if  he  breaks  or  loses  anything.  He  comes 
up  to  me  with  a  doleful  face  and  hands  hanging  hmply 
at  his  sides  and  says  Blown  through,  holy  sah,  blown 
through,  Ma-alesh.' 
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"  Here  the  coffee  was  carried  in,  with  slices  of  bread- 
and-butter  and  Quasha's  pastr3^  He  seemed  to  have 
put  on  a  pair  of  scarlet  shoes  for  the  occasion  and  carried 
a  napkin  over  his  arm.  The  cloth  was  laid  with  great 
solemnity,  and  then  he  retired  gravely  to  the  kitchen. 

Could    you    guess    what    Quasha's    hobbies    are  ?  * 
asked  Saint  Ken  as  he  poured  out  the  coffee. 

Collecting   stamps,'   said    I,    '  or   cigarette   pictures 
perhaps.' 

"  '  No,  neither  of  those,'  said  Saint  Ken.  '  He  has  two 
hobbies  :  one  is  playing  the  guitar,  and  the  other  is 
embroidery.  This  little  tablecloth  is  his  handiwork. 
He  christened  it  "  Home,  sweet  Home,"  and  it  evidently 
is  a  complete  history  of  his  early  days.  Look  here,  this 
is  where  he  starts.' 

"  The  cloth  was  made  of  coarse  white  linen,  bound  to 
wear  for  ever  you  would  think,  and  Quasha  had  em- 
broidered a  little  border  about  three  inches  wide  all  the 
way  round.  I  looked  to  where  Saint  Ken  pointed,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  a  little  hut  standing  beneath  tall 
palm-trees.  A  little  further  on  was  a  fire  with  a  pot 
hanging  over  it  and  a  large  family  of  little  black  chil- 
dren, and  a  father  and  mother  sitting  round.  Further 
on  still  were  more  palm-trees  with  Quasha  presumably 
chmbing  up  and  throwing  cocoanuts  down  to  a  smaller 
brother.  Oh  yes,  then  there  was  one  of  Quasha  in  a 
very  primitive-looking  boat  catching  a  fish  twice  the  size 
of  himself,  while  a  crowd  of  people  jumped  and  gesticu- 
lated on  the  shore.  You  could  see  Quasha  in  ever  so 
many  different  occupations.  The  last  two  represented 
Quasha  being  bought  from  his  father  and  mother  by  a 
stranger  with  a  long  beard  for  what  looked  hke  an 
enormous  pipe,  and  Quasha  being  taken  on  board  a 
great  ship.  Poor  Quasha — and  yet  he  looked  very 
happy.  I  seldom  saw  such  a  grin  on  anybody's  face  as 
when  we  praised  his  pastry. 

"  Saint  Ken  wanted  to  know  more  about  you,  Dick  and 
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Ella,  and  how  I  managed  to  see  so  much  of  you,  so  I  told 
about  our  wonderful  Society,  and  he  was  awfully  keen  to 
join  it.  He  said  he  was  far  too  shy  to  come  to  a  general 
meeting  ever,  but  I  told  him  that  wouldn't  matter  in  the 
least.  I  told  him  too  that  he  should  have  his  blue  beans 
as  soon  as  ever  they  were  made.  I  hear  you'll  be  seeing 
the  President  to-morrow,  CoUn,  so  I  should  ask  him 
about  them  then." 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  said  CoUn,  "  but  of  course  I  don't  Uke 
to  bother  him  too  much." 

"  You  needn't  worry  about  that,"  said  the  Parson ; 
"  personally  I  believe  he  Hkes  being  bothered.  Well, 
to  continue.  After  tea  the  cloth  was  removed  and  we 
smoked  and  talked  about  all  sorts  of  things.  Then 
Saint  Ken  said,  '  Would  you  hke  to  see  my  season  ticket  ? 
It  is  quite  unique.'  I  said,  '  Yes,  please,'  and  he  took  from 
his  breast-pocket  a  thing  the  size  of  a  season  ticket  but 
made  of  ivory  and  curiously  carved  on  the  reverse  side. 
It  was  a  permit  to  Saint  Ken  to  travel  when  he  would 
and  where  he  would  on  all  the  underground  railways  of 
London  for  ever  and  ever. 

"  '  What  if  it  should  wear  out  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  They  would  replace  it,  I  suppose,'  answered  Saint 
Ken,  '  but  I  use  it  so  httle  that  it's  not  likely  just  yet 
awhile.  You  see,  the  liftmen  and  conductors  who  know 
me  and  have  proper  eyes  would  never  think  of  asking 
me  for  it,  while  I  just  go  past  those  who  don't  see  me. 
It's  very  simple.' 

"  I  stayed  a  while  longer,  and  then,  very  much  against 
my  will,  said  I  must  go.  Saint  Ken  tried  to  make  me  stop, 
but  I  really  had  to  go,  though  I  promised  to  come  and  see 
him  again  soon.  He  took  me  down  and  saw  me  safe 
on  to  Westminster  Station,  where  I  arrived  feeling  rather 
dazed  and  wondering  whether  I  were  standing  on  my  heels 
or  my  head.  Saint  Ken  said  good-bye,  and  vanished  into 
the  throng." 

"  How  very  lucky  the  train  stopped  in  the  tunnel  just 
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where  it  did,"  said  Ella,  "  or  you  might  never  have  got 
to  know  Saint  Ken  or  have  seen  where  he  lived.  I  do 
wish  I  could  have  seen  Quasha  and  everything,  but  if  he's 
so  shy  he's  not  likely  to  ask  any  one  else  again  for  years." 

"  No,  that's  the  worst  of  him,"  said  the  Parson.  "  I 
wished  at  the  time  I  had  had  one  of  you  in  each  pocket. 
Well,  I  must  go  home.  I'm  getting  as  stiff  as  a  board 
with  sitting  on  this  shelf.  Do  let's  be  careful  not  to  pass 
the  drawing-room  window,  as  I'm  feeling  rather  guilty, 
after  saying  good-bye  to  your  father  and  mother  and  then 
spending  the  afternoon  with  you  like  this.  It's  just 
three  o'clock,  so  you  run  in  to  your  lessons  and  I'll  escape 
through  the  shrubberies."  , 

The  children  ran  up  to  the  schoolroom  and  watched 
him  hail  a  Putney  bus,  climb  on  to  the  top,  and  go  sailing 
off  waving  his  hat  to  theni. 


CHAPTER  XV 

INTERVIEWS 

Dick  and  Ella  went  sadly  off  to  their  lessons  next  morning, 
while  Colin,  very  spruce  in  coat  and  cap,  sat  on  the  bottom 
step  of  the  staircase  to  wait  for  Mr.  Sedgewick.  He 
watched  the  hands  of  the  big  hall  clock  moving  slowly, 
slowly,  and  punctually  at  a  minute  to  nine  he  heard  steps 
overhead,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  pair  of  grey  trousers 
hurrying  downstairs.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  followed 
the  grey  trousers  out  at  the  front  door  and  down  the 
wide  steps  on  to  the  gravel. 

"  Hullo !  "  said  Mr.  Sedgewick,  turning  round  and 
noticing  him  apparently  for  the  first  time.  "I'd  for- 
gotten that  you  were  coming  too,  young  man,  or  I'd  have 
started  earlier.  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  run,"  he  added, 
"as  I'm  a  bit  on  the  late  side." 

He  started  off  at  a  tremendous  pace,  but  Colin,  being 
unencumbered,  managed  to  keep  up  pretty  well.  They 
boarded  a  bus  and  caught  the  train  with  half  a  minute 
to  spare. 

Once  in  the  railway  carriage,  Mr.  Sedgewick  buried  him- 
self in  the  Morning  Post,  and  Colin  was  left  to  his  own 
devices.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  fingered 
his  blue  beans.  It  seemed  quite  necessary  to  have  them 
with  him  if  he  were  going  to  see  the  President.  How 
nice  it  would  be  to  take  them  out  of  his  pocket  and  wave 
them  in  the  faces  of  all  those  quiet  dull-looking  people 
sitting  opposite,  and  see  what  would  happen.  The 
great  objection  was  that  in  that  case  Mr.  Sedgewick  would 
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certainly  see  them  and  want  to  know  what  he  was  doing, 
and  Mr.  Sedge^yick  was  not  in  the  secret.  He  might 
even  take  the  beans  away.  So  Colin  was  forced  to  con- 
tent himself  with  letting  one  blue  bean  on  its  silver  chain 
slip  out  of  his  pocket  and  flash  like  a  Bird-of-Paradise 
in  the  ray  of  sun  that  came  through  the  window  opposite. 
Nobody  saw  it  except  a  baby  that  sat  on  its  mother's 
knee  on  the  seat  beside  him.  The  baby  stretched  out 
a  fat  clutching  hand,  and  then,  finding  the  prize  beyond 
its  reach,  opened  its  pink  mouth,  closed  its  eyes,  and  let 
out  a  roar  that  made  people  glance  up  hurriedly  from  their 
papers,  and  made  one  bald  old  gentleman  with  bushy 
eyebrows  declare  that  the  only  possible  way  for  quiet 
people  to  travel  with  the  minimum  of  comfort  would  be 
by  insisting  on  a  nursery  car  being  attached  to  every  train. 
The  baby's  mother  turned  a  most  suspicious  eye  upon 
Colin  and  insisted  that  he  had  been  sticking  pins  into 
Albert  Edward,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  to  the  contrary. 
She  declared  that  Albert  Edward  had  been  as  good  as 
gold  before  he  came  into  the  carriage,  and  that  now  nothing 
would  stop  him  for  an  hour  or  more.  She  shook  him 
violently  to  quiet  him,  but  without  effect. 

Mr.  Sedgewick  remained  deep  in  his  paper,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  no  connection  whatever  with  Colin,  so 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  may  be  supposed  that 
he  was  decidedly  pleased  when  the  train  slowed  down 
at  St.  James's  Park  and  he  saw  a  tall  familiar  figure  in 
a  soft  black  hat  waving  an  umbrella  to  him,  above  the 
surging  crowd  of  people  fighting  for  seats. 

He  said  good-bye  to  Mr.  Sedgewick  and  squeezed  his 
way  out  through  the  people  to  where  the  President  stood 
waiting  for  him. 

"  What  sort  of  a  governess  do  you  want,  Colin  ? 
asked  the  President  as  they  sat  together  on  a  north-bound 
bus  enjoying  the  bustle  of  the  streets. 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  said  Colin,  "  but  not  an  old 
one,  please,  with  a  skinny  neck  or  sharp  knuckles,     | 
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think  they're  all  about  the  same,  anyway,  so  it's  not 
much  good  thinking," 

"  What  a  horrid  little  pessimist  you  are  ! "  said  the 
President.      "  Don't  you  like  Miss  Dane  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  she's  jolly  decent  and  perfectly  fair,  but  then 
down  there  it  wouldn't  matter  much  if  you  hated  her. 
You'd  always  have  Dick  and  Ella  to  play  with.  D'you 
know,  I  rather  hke  having  an  enemy,  sometimes." 

"  If  the  sides  are  evenly  matched,  eh  ?  You  didn't 
care  very  much  for  Nurse  Flinders,  did  you  ?  But 
perhaps  she  was  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 

"  No,  Nurse  Flinders  was  just  wicked  and  cruel  and 
horrid.  And  it  wasn't  fair.  I  couldn't  put  soap  in 
her  eyes,  or  slap  her,  or  give  her  dry  bread  for  tea  if  she 
did  something  wrong." 

"  I  should  think  not.  Anyhow  you  don't  want  an 
enemy  this  time,  seeing  that  you'll  be  alone  with  her 
most  of  the  day,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  President  dear,  do  get  some  one  whom  I 
can  do  things  with,  some  one  who  won't  say  '  The  idea  !  ' 
or  '  I  can't  be  bothered  with  you  !  '  when  I  want  her  to 
play  something  with  me,"  and  Colin's  hand  grasped  the 
President's  coat-sleeve  to  emphasize  his  words. 

"  All  right,  old  chap,"  said  the  President  soothingly. 
"  It  won't  be  my  fault  if  we  don't  get  a  tip-top  one.  Come 
along,  here  we  get  off,"  and  he  climbed  off  the  bus,  followed 
by  Colin,  and  went  into  a  building  a  little  way  up  Con- 
duit Street,  where  he  walked  into  a  lift. 

At  the  top  were  glass  doors,  and  they  were  ushered 
into  a  large  waiting-room  full  of  people,  ^vhere  th^  sat 
down.  A  great  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
covered  with  files,  among  which  a  businesslike  young 
lady  was  at  work,  and  under  the  window  at  another  table 
three  clerks,  two  of  them  girls  with  their  hair  down  their 
backs  were  busily  addressing  envelopes.  It  seemed  a 
very  cheerful  and  busy  place.  Colin  looked  round  at 
the  other  people  seated  on  chairs  and  waiting  Uke  them- 
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selves.  There  was  a  very  tall  clean-looking  old  man 
with  blue  eyes  and  side  whiskers.  His  forehead  was  very 
much  lined,  as  though  he  had  had  to  exert  his  authority 
daily.  "  That  must  be  a  Head  Master,"  CoUn  thought 
to  himself.  Beyond  him  sat  a  lady  purple  with  heat, 
with  her  hair  escaping  in  wisps  behind,  and  her  blouse 
coming  out  at  the  sides.  She  had  evidently  overslept 
herself  that  morning  and,  wherever  she  came  from,  must 
have  run  many  miles  to  keep  her  appointment.  She 
seemed  to  be  quite  conscious  of  her  deficiencies,  for  she 
kept  muttering  to  herself,  puUing  hor  hat  on  to  the  front 
of  her  head,  and  trying  in  vain  to  push  her  wisps  of  hair 
under  her  hat.    Every  now  and  then  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

There  were  a  couple  of  young  tutors  or  schoolmasters, 
one  of  them  fair  and  weedy,  the  other  thick-set  and  short- 
sighted and  wearing  a  College  tie.  The  other  people 
Colin  could  not  make  out. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  secretary,  searching  among 
the  files,  came  forward  and  asked  the  President  whether 
he  had  an  appointment  with  Mrs.  Barton.  He  answered 
that  he  had  made  one  for  half-past  ten,  and  produced  a 
card.  At  this  they  were  taken  through  another  door 
into  the  apartment  of  a  dignified  and  learned-looking  lady 
who  sat  at  a  desk  with  a  great  book  open  in  front  of  her, 
and  appeared  to  be  the  Queen  Bee  of  the  establishment. 

She  nodded  her  head  most  affably  as  the  President 
entered,  and  seemed  quite  to  suggest  by  the  friendliness 
of  her  greeting  that  she  knew  all  about  him  and  was 
delighted  to  make  his  personal  acquaintance. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,"  she  said,  "  and  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  have  several  governesses  on  the  books 
who  will  meet  your  requirements  in  every  way.  There 
is  Miss  Brooks,  for  instance,  who  did  so  brilliantly  at 
Girton ;  Church  of  England,  teetotaller,  an  authority  on 
children's  diet,  strict  disciplinarian,  and  experience  ! — 
she  has  twenty-seven  years  behind  her  !  Or  again,  there 
is  Miss  Bloomfield,  a  highly  qualified  young  lady.     Shg 
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has  taught  in  one  of  the  lesser  German  Royal  Families 
for  a  matter  of  eleven  years  and  three  months.  Her 
German  accent  is  perfect,  so  they  tell  me  is  her  French ; 
her  technique  on  the  piano  is  both  brilliant  and  accurate, 
and  she  can  draw  and  paint  in  every  known  style." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  President,  slightly  overwhelmed 
by  these  lists  of  accomplishments.  "  But  I  do  not  ask 
for  immense  experience  or  elaborate  quahfications,  but 
should  prefer  a  young  girl  with  a  large  family  of  younger 
brothers  at  home  whom  she  has  helped  to  teach,  and 
amongst  whom  she  had  learned  to  make  herself  respected. 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  statement,  he  waited 
for  the  lady  to  make  the  next  move. 

t-  I  see,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "  Unfortunately,  we 
do  not  generally  include  upbringing  under  the  head  of 
experience.  You  would  require  some  qualifications,  I 
presume  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  President,  "  she  must  know  enough 
to  prepare  a  small  boy  for  school,  but  I  do  not  want  a 
B.A.  in  pince-nez." 

The  Queen  Bee  rang  a  bell  by  pressing  a  button  on 
her  desk. 

"  Miss  Orde,"  she  asked,  "  how  many  people  are  there 
in  the  waiting-room  ready  to  interview  this  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Seven,"  answered  the  secretary  promptly.  "  There 
is  also  another  young  lady,  a  Miss  Jean  Brand,  wishing 
for  a  similar  post  ;  this  is  the  form  she  has  just  filled  up. 
As  you  see,  she  is  barely  twenty,  so  very  probably  she 
would  not  do  for  the  post." 

"  Thank    you,"    answered    Mrs.    Barton,    takihg    the 
form  in  her  hand.      "  Kindly  show  this  gentleman  into^ 
Room  F  and  send  the  seven   appHcants  in  to  him    one 
by  one.     Meanwhile  send  Miss  Brand  in  to  me." 

The  President  and  Colin  were  accordingly  ushered  into 
a  small  cell-like  apartment  with  a  single  window,  whose 
only  furniture  consisted  of  a  very  small  table  and  two 
plain  deal  chairs.    Here  their  attendant  left  them. 
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When  they  were  alone  the  President  remarked,  "  I 
don't  know  how  you  may  be  feehng  about  it,  Colin, 
but  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  have  seven  teeth  out 
without  gas." 

*'  I  feel  horrid  too,"  Scdd  Colin  "  Listen,  here's  the 
first  one  coming." 

The  door  opened  and  admitted  a  stout  woman  of  forty 
summers  in  a  voluminous  white  blouse,  white  kid  gloves, 
and  a  picture  hat.  The  President  and  Colin  stood  up 
as  she  entered,  and  when  she  had  shaken  hands,  giving 
them  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  she  sank  down  gracefully 
into  the  hard  chair  and  arranged  her  high-heeled  stiede 
shoes  in  front  of  her.  In  this  position  she  scrutinized 
CoUn  and  the  President  with  appreciative  eyes. 

"Miss  Bloomfield,"   she  murmured,  "delighted  .  .  ." 

The  President  took  out  a  pencil  and  pocket-book  and 
with  what  Colin  determined  must  be  his  official  manner 
took  notes  of  her  qualifications. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  care  to  see  a  photograph  of  my 
former  chent  and  his  family,  Prince  Karl  Otto  of  Thu- 
ringia  ?  "  she  suggested,  and  produced  a  photograph  in 
a  silver  frame  of  a  tall  man  with  bushy  whiskers  and  several 
young  ladies  seated  on  chairs  on  a  terrace,  each  with  her 
hands  devoutly  folded  on  her  lap. 

"  Seven  daughters,  poor  man !  "  Said  the  President, 
unable  to  furnish  any  other  suitable  comment. 

"  Pardon  me,  only  six,"  answered  Miss  Bloomfield. 
"  The  other  one  is  the  Court  lady.  The  Court  is  small 
but  very  blue  blood,  of  course.  Those  young  ladies, 
my  pupils,  are  in  every  way  fitted  to  intermarry  into 
the  greatest  of  the  European  Royal  Families.  They  are 
all  models  of  accomplishments  and  breeding.  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  that  I  feel  more  than  fitted  to  instruct 
your  little  son." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  answered  the  President, 
returning  the  photograph.  "  I  think  I  have  now  all 
particulars,  and  need  not  trouble  you  further.     I  will 
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let  you  know  to-night  what  my  decision  has  been.  I 
have  your  address."  And  he  bowed  Miss  Bloomfield 
ceremoniously  out  of  the  cell. 

"  Not  her,  please,"  said  Colin  anxiously.  "  You  don't 
want  me  to  turn  into  a  model  of  accomplishments  and 
breeding,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  said  the  President.  "  I'll  put  a  cross 
against  her  ;  but  be  quiet,  for  here  comes  the  next." 

The  new-comer  was  the  hot  lady  who  had  cooled  down 
somewhat  since,  though  her  hair  still  bore  some  resemblance 
to  a  haystack. 

She  informed  them  that  she  had  had  eight  children 
to  look  after  and  teach  at  her  last  post,  and  that  she  had 
not  had  a  moment  to  herself  from  morning  to  night.  On 
being  asked  what  she  had  taught  them,  she  confessed 
quite  frankly  that  she  had  never  managed  to  teach  them 
more  than  their  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  table. 
She  could  produce  no  certificates  at  all,  but  declared  that 
she  had  had  a  sound  education  herself,  and  was  capable 
of  teaching  any  one  anything,  vdth  time  and  patience. 

Having  heard  her  out,  the  President  dismissed  her  also, 
and  sighed  deeply  as  the  door  closed. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  her,"  he  said  when  they 
were  alone  again,  "  because  with  just  you  to  look  after 
this  would  be  a  plum  job  for  her  ;  but  certainly  pity  is 
not  *  akin  to  love  '  in  this  case,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let 
mj^self  be  carried  away  by  it." 

Number  3,  anxious  evidently  to  storm  all  barriers 
at  the  first  go-oif ,  started  by  kissing  Colin,  who  took  refuge 
behind  the  President  during  the  interviews  that  followed. 

Numbers  4,  5,  6,  7  had  few  peculiarities.  They 
seemed  mostly  to  be  curates'  daughters  supporting  invalid 
mothers,  very  plainly  dressed,  anxious  to  please,  and 
firm  about  the  salarj.'.  None  of  them  seemed  to  have 
any  experience  of  boys,  except  one  who  had  spent  five 
years  wth  a  cripple. 

The  mornings  dragged  wearily  by  with  the  asking  and 
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answering  of  numberless  questions.  Heat  seemed  to 
come  through  the  window  in  great  waves,  and  the  flies 
buzzed  endlessly.  At  last  the  whole  Hst  had  been  gone 
through,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  Colin  yawned  shamelessly 
as  the  last  went  out.      Then  the  secretary  reappeared. 

"  I  hope  you  found  a  suitable  person  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Miss  Bloomfield  seemed  to  think  her  interview  with  you 
had  been  most  satisfactory." 

"  No,"  answered  the  President  firmly,  "  there  was  no 
one  to  whom  I  should  care  to  entrust  a  small  boy.  Is 
there  no  one  else  on  your  lists  ?  How  about  a  Miss  Brand 
whose  name  you  mentioned  while  I  was  in  the  office  with 
Mrs.  Barton  ?  " 

"  Can't  we  go  ?  "  asked  Colin  dismally  ;  "I'm  so  hot 
and  sleepy. 

"  Just  one  more,"  said  the  President,  "  and  then  we'll 
go  and  have  strawberries  and  cream  at  Fuller's." 

"  I  will  send  Miss  Brand  in,"  answered  the  secretary. 
"  I  told  her  to  wait  in  case  the  rest  should  not  give 
satisfaction." 

A  minute  or  two  later  the  door  opened,  and  the  Presi- 
dent looked  up  again  with  weary  eyes. 

On  the  threshold  stood  a  young  girl,  hesitating  as  if 
uncertain  whether  to  enter. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  President  hopefully.  "  Are  you 
Miss  Jean  Brand  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  taking  the  empty  chair. 

Colin  here  came  out  from  behind  the  chair  to  stare  up 
at  her  round-eyed.  The  President  began  to  ask  her  the 
same  string  of  questions  that  he  had  asked  so  often  that 
morning,  but  there  was  an  eagerness  to  hear  her  answer 
that  had  been  lacking.  Colin  was  not  going  to  listen 
to  such  silly  details ;  he  was  going  to  look  at  her  well  first. 
And  yet  he  liked  her  voice ;  it  was  soft  and  rich. 

All  grown-ups  are  tremendously  old  and  wise,  but  this 
one  was  younger  than  most.  There  was  a  roundness 
of  her  cheek  when  she  smiled  which  told  that.     If  her 
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red  hair  were  not  done  up  she  might  have  seemed  only 
rather  a  large  child.  Her  eyes  were  a  child's  eyes  too, 
wide  awake  and  far  apart.  Colin  could  not  quite  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  grey  or  blue,  but  that  did  not 
matter  much,  for  they  were  frank  and  kind.  She  had 
a  neat  short  nose,  a  rather  wide  pleasant  mouth,  and  a 
firm  chin.  He  was  rather  interested  in  the  overhanging 
fringed  tongues  of  her  brogue  shoes,  and  heard  her  ex- 
plaining that  she  had  just  come  in  from  an  early  game  of 
golf  to  find  a  wire  from  Mrs.  Barton  arranging  an  inter- 
view for  that  morning,  so  had  run  off  to  the  station  without 
sta5dng  to  change. 

"  So  you  play  golf  ?  "  queried  the  President,   "  Isn't 
that  rather  an  unusual  game  for  a  governess  ?  " 
,    "  I  don't  know,"  answered  Miss  Brand.      "  You  see, 
I've  never  been  a  governess  till  now." 

"  So  you  have  had  no  experience  of  teaching  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  would  count  as  experience.  I've 
prepared  two  of  my  small  nephews  for  their  preparatory 
schools,  but  that  was  quite  different.  It  was  almost 
like  hving  at  home." 

"  How  did  you  get  on  with  them  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  I  think.  My  uncle  and  aunt  are  in  China 
at  present,  so  I  can't  get  a  reference  from  them,  but  per- 
haps you'd  hke  to  see  this,"  and  she  fumbled  in  a  httle 
bag  that  she  carried.  It's  a  report  of  me  that  my  nephews 
wrote  as  a  joke  when  I  had  given  them  my  reports  of  them," 

"  That  must  be  a  unique  document,"  said  the  President 
as  he  took  the  paper  from  her.  "  We  ought  really  to 
show  this  to  Colm.     Do  you  mind  ?  "  X 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  but  I  doubt  if 
he'll  be  able  to  read  it.  Their  writing  was  always  pretty 
bad." 

Colin  climbed  on  to  the  arm  of  the  President's  chair 
and  read  over  his  shoulder. 

The  report  was  neatly  ruled,  so  as  to  look  as  nearly  as 
possible  hke  the  real  thing.      It  ran  thus  : — 
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"That's  a  pretty  good  testimonial,"  said  the  President. 

Very  advanced  in  their  views,  those  small  boys.  Ultra- 
socialistic.  Well,  I  suppose  that's  what  we  shall  all 
come  to  soon.  Odd  that  they  haven't  mentioned  a 
single  lesson.  Their  whole  attention  is  focused  on  com- 
pletely different  matters." 

Colin  came  forward  at  this  moment  and  laid  his  hands 
on  Miss  Brand's  knee. 

"  Did  yon  truly  tell  them  stories  on  walks  ?  "  he  asked ; 
"  not  French  stories,  but  English  ones  ?  " 

"  Yes,  truty,"  answered  Miss  Brand. 

"  Then,"  said  Colin,  forgetting  his  former  dignitj'  and 
climbing  up  on  to  her  knee,  "  please,  please  will  you  come 
to  us?     I  do  want  you  so  very  badly," 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Miss  Brand,  laughing  as  she  put 
an  arm  round  Cohn  to  steady  him,  "  that's  only  from  your 
point  of  view." 

"  It's  what  weighs  most  with  me,"  answered  the  Presi- 
dent, "  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  obey  the  canons  in  these 
matters,  Wliat  are  your  quahfications  ?  You  are  not 
a  B.A.,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  No,  unfortunately,"  she  answered.  "  I  was  at  Girton 
for  nearly  two  years,  when  I  lost  my  father  and  had  to 
come  down.  We  couldn't  afford  for  me  to  go  back  and 
take  my  degree,  so  I  went  to  live  with  my  aunt  and  uncle 
for  a  bit.  Then  when  my  nephews  went  off  to  school, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  teach  for  a  while,  just  till  I  could 
manage  to  send  myself  back  to  Girton  to  finish  my 
studies." 

"Then,"  said  the  President,  with  an  air  of  reii^f,  "you 
are  certainly  quaUfied  to  teach  Colin.  The  only  question 
that  remains  to  be  settled  is,  will  you  come  and  teach 
him  ?  I'm  afraid  you  won't  have  a  very  exciting  time 
of  it,  but  still " 

*'  Oh  yes,  I'll  come,"  answered  the  girl,  "  I  think 
Colin  and  I  seem  likely  to  get  on  all  right." 

"  Thank  the  Lord,  then,  it's  settled  I "  ejaculated  the 
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President.      "  Let's  go  and  have  lunch  at  Fuller's,  all 
three  of  us,  and  we'll  ask  Mrs.  Barton  to  come  too." 

Mrs.  Barton  was  evidently  flattered  by  the  invitation, 
but  refused  on  the  plea  of  the  large  amount  of  work  that 
she  had  to  get  through.  Accordingly  they  went  alone, 
ate  a  large  and  costly  lunch,  and  parted  afterwards  with 
mutual  regrets. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  STUDIO 

"  Well,"  said  the  President  to  Colin  as  they  stood  together 
on  the  pavement  outside  Fuller's,  "  I  was  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  how  much  food  you  could  put  away.  And 
fiow  what  do  you  feel  capable  of  doing  next,  a  five-mile 
walk  ?  " 

"No,"  said  CoUn,  with  decision;  "  I  couldn't  possibly. 
You  mustn't  ask  me." 

"I  thought  not,"  said  the  President;  "so  come  along, 
we'll  get  on  to  the  first  bus  that  comes  and  have  a  joy 
ride." 

They  jumped  into  the  next  bus  without  stopping  it, 
and  found  themselves  taken  in  the  direction  of  North 
London  by  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Fortunately  the 
front  seats  on  the  top  were  empty.  A  cool  wind  blew 
down  the  dusty  streets,  so  that  they  had  to  take  hold  of 
their  hats. 

"  President,"  said  Colin,  "  I  want  an  adventure  to 
happen." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  one  myself,"  said  the  President ; 
"  the  worst  of  it  is  that  they  never  seem  to  come  when 
you  go  out  to  look  for  them.  However,  supposing  we 
go  straight  ahead  in  this  bus  and  get  out  when  we  first 
see  a  piebald  horse.      Something  is  sure  to  come  of  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  Colin ;  "  who  first  thought  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  was  originally  Hatless'  idea.  He  says 
lie  often  plays  it  himself." 

i3<J 
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"  Well,  let's  start.  You  look  your  side  and  I'll  look 
mine." 

For  some  time  they  sat  in  silence  watching  the  stream 
of  traffic.  There  were  motor-lorries  and  private  cars, 
Carter-Paterson  vans,  coster  carts  and  pantechnicons, 
white  horses  and  black  horses  and  brown  horses  by  the 
dozen,  but  their  eyes  ached  in  vain  for  a  piebald ;  they 
seemed  as  rare  as  strawberries  in  December. 

They  passed  Mr.  Gilson's  club  and  saw  him  mounting 
the  steps  in  deep  discussion  with  another  grey-haired 
and  dignified  man.  Colin  was  for  getting  down  to  speak 
to  bim,  but  they  decided  in  the  end  not  to  interrupt  him, 
as  they  would  be  seeing  him  anyhow  in  a  few  short  days, 
when  Colin  came  up  to  town  again. 

Meanwhile  the  search  continued  along  Oxford  Street, 
past  the  splendid  spread  of  the  shop  windows,  but  all  in 
vain.  At  last,  at  the  bottom  of  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
Colin  gave  a  shout  that  made  the  people  on  the  pavement 
look  up  at  him,  and  pointed  down  a  side  street  at  a  brewer's 
dray  in  front  of  which,  with  its  head  in  a  nose-bag,  stood 
an  unmistakably  piebald  horse.  The  bus  came  to  a 
standstill  in  a  block  of  traffic,  and  the  President  and  Colin 
were  just  about  to  climb  down,  when  a  voice  almost  at 
their  elbow  cried,  "  Halloa,  there  !  " 

Both  looked  round,  and  there,  in  a  bus  bound  in  the 
opposite  direction,  though  stationary  for  a  minute,  sat 
Hatless,  near  enough  to  touch  the  rails  of  their  own. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  "  asked  the  President. 

"  Bin  having  a  little  walk  in  the  country,"  answered 
Hatless,  with  a  grin,  and  held  up  a  large  walking-shoe 
covered  with  clay  in  evidence.  "  Getting  inspiration, 
what  ?  And  where  may  you  be  going,  if  I  might  make 
so  bold  as  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Nowhere  in  particular.  We  were  just  going  to 
get  out  here,  having  seen  that  piebald  horse  over  there. 
Your  game,  you  know." 

"  By  Gad ! "  said  Hatless,  slapping  his  knee.    "  I  saw 
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the  creature  myself,  and  was  just  going  to  get  out.  I 
was  playing  the  same  game  all  by  my  lonesome.  .  .  . 
So  Colin  wanted  an  adventure.  Look  here,  President, 
yoii've  had  him  all  the  morning,  you  told  me  yesterday 
you  were  going  to,  so  let  me  have  him  this  afternoon." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  President ;  "  I've  plenty  to  do 
with  my  time  this  afternoon  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I'll 
fetch  him  at  your  place  at  five  this  evening,"  and  he  hfted 
Colin  and  handed  him  across  to  Hatless  from  one  bus  to 
the  other. 

A  policeman  saw  the  thing  being  done,  and  shouted 
to  them  to  stop,  but  the  deed  was  done,  and  as  both  buses 
here  moved  on,  no  evil  consequences  attended  the  crime. 
The  conductor  was  very  much  astonished  at  finding 
another  passenger  on  top,  for  he  had  been  sitting  on  the 
steps  at  the  back  while  the  block  lasted,  and  was  per- 
fectly sure  that  no  one  had  passed  up  that  way. 

"  Bless  my  buttons  !  "  he  exclaimed  sincerely.  "  When 
I  come  up  'ere  last  there  was  one  passenger,  and  now  there's 
two.      Wotever's  'appened  ?  " 

"  It's  not  my  fault,"  said  Hatless  penitently.  "  He's 
really  an  angel,  and  came  flying  down  through  the  air. 
I  couldn't  prevent  him  from  landing.  It's  an  honour 
to  the  Bus  Company  when  such  a  thing  happens,  I  con- 
sider, so  really  you  ought  not  to  charge  for  his  fare." 

"  Honour  be  blowed  !  "  said  the  conductor  sternly. 
*E  must  pay  his  fare  wherever  'e  comes  from,  h'angel 
or  no  h'angel,"  and  he  remorselessly  drew  out  a  ticket 
and  clipped  it. 

"  Well  then,  your  cherubic  majesty,  I  must  pay  the 
fare  for  you,"  said  Hatless  sadly,  "  as  I  presume  you  do 
not  carry  our  earthly  coinage  in  your  trouser  pockets," 
and  he  pressed  a  couple  of  coppers  with  a  magnificent 
gesture  upon  Colin,  who  in  turn  presented  them  to  the 
conductor.  After  this  the  conductor  walked  down  again 
to  inform  the  driver,  stiU  completely  mystified. 

"  Where  are,  we  going  ?  "  asked  Cohn. 
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"  Home,  my  dear  son/'  answered  Hatless,  '  if  you 
remember  where  that  is." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  answered  Colin.  "  Not  very  far 
from  Fenton  Square.  We  came  up  there  to  fetch  the 
picnic  basket  the  day  we  had  high-tea  with  the  tramps." 

"  So  you  did,"  said  Hatless.  "  Would  you  like  to 
go  past  the  ruined  house  to-day  ?  We  could  get  out 
and  walk  the  last  httle  bit  of  the  way." 

"  Yes,  please,"  answered  Colin.  "  I'd  like  to  see  if 
they've  started  to  build  it  up  again,  and  of  course  Dick 
and  Ella  will  be  awfully  keen  to  near." 

"  Good  enough,"  said  Hatless,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

He  amused  himself  with  scraping  the  mud  off  his  shoes 
with  a  pocket-knife  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply. 

Presently  he  looked  up  and  asked,  "  Did  you  and  the 
President  have  any  luck  this  morning  ?  Get  anybody 
decent,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  Ukcd  her,"  said  Colin,  "  and  so  did  the 
President." 

"  You  sound  rather  guarded,"  said  Hatless.  "  What 
is  she  like  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  has  fringed  tongues  to  her  shoes,  and  she 
has  red  hair.  Her  voice  is  rather  like  the  taste  of  those 
blue  raisins  you  have  at  Christmas-time.  ...  I  think 
she's  pretty,  but  I'm  not  quite  sure.  .  .  .  She  can  make 
toffee,  but  she  can't  dive.  .  .  .  There's  one  very  good 
thing  about  her,  and  that  is  when  she  takes  j^ou  for  a 
walk  she  tells  you  stories  in  English.  But  you  oughtn't 
to  ask  me  now  ;  wait  till  next  week,  when  I'll  have  seen 
her  a  little  more." 

"  I  think  she  sounds  stunning.  How  old  is  she,  and 
>yhen  is  she  coming  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  old  she  is,"  said  Colin. 
"  I  should  think  she's  about  as  old  as  you  are  perhaps  ; 
and  she's  coming  on  Monday." 

"  You  nmst  invite  me  to  come  and  have  some  when 
she    makes    toffee.      As    for    her   '  diving,'    it    doesn't 
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make  much  odds  whether  she  can  or  not,  when  she'll  be 
hving  in  a  London  flat.  Now  then,  this  is  where  we 
get  out.      Ring  the  thing  at  the  end  for  the  bus  to  stop." 

They  walked  the  rest  of  the  way,  passing  23,  Fenton 
Square,  which  they  found  all  boarded  up  on  the  side 
nearest  the  street.  The  place  was  covered  over  with  a 
network  of  scaffolding  and  the  tapping  of  hammers, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  men  were  continuous. 

"  They're  hard  at  work  on  it  anyway,"  said  Hatless, 
"  so  perhaps  you'll  get  into  it  again  by  the  autumn." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Cohn ;  "  perhaps  if  we  went  there 
we  might  have  Nurse  Flinders  back,  and  anyway  I  think 
that  all  the  rooms  would  always  remind  me  of  her,  especially 
the  nursery,  if  I  were  to  live  till  I  were  a  hundred." 

,"  If  you  Hved  to  a  hundred  you  certainly  wouldn't 
be  in  the  nursery,"  said  Hatless,  "unless  you  thought 
it  the  most  suitable  home  for  your  aged  bones  in  your 
second  childhood." 

"  I'll  never  have  a  second  childhood,"  said  Colin  in- 
dignantly, "  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
could  ever  die.  I  feel  as  if  Father  could  die  and  you 
could  die  and  the  President  could  die,  but  as  if  I  should 
go  on  for  ever  just  like  the  sun  and  the  jur  and  the  grass." 

"  Grass  dies  too,"  said  Hatless. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,  but  there's  always  the  same  amount 
left,  however  much  of  it  withers.  You  know  what  I 
mean." 

"  Why  should  you  feel  as  if  I  could  die  and  not  you  ?  " 
asked  Hatless  suspiciously.  "Do  I  look  particularly 
old  or  feeble  ?  "  and  he  gave  a  tremendous  lunge  with  his 
walking-stick  to  show  how  strong  he  was. 

"  No,  it  isn't  that,"  answered  Colin,  "  but  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  a  firm  island  in  a  stream,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  were  just  bubbles  being  carried  past  me  over  a 
waterfall.  Don't  you  think  dying  is  a  nasty  thing, 
Hatless,  being  shut  up  in  a  Uttle  box,  and  a  whole  lot 
of  earth  being  plugged  down  on  the  top  of  you  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  think  that's  so  bad,"  answered  Hatless.  "  You 
wouldn't  mind  much  about  that  when  you'd  got  out  of 
your  body.  But  it  would  be  such  a  jump  in  the  dark, 
and  you  wouldn't  know  where  to  go  next.  But  don't 
let's  talk  about  such  a  dismal  thing;  it's  enough  to  give 
you  a  nightmare." 

"  That  isn't  my  nightmare,"  said  Colin,  "  but  just  the 
opposite.  It's  the  thought  of  going  on  for  ever  and  ever. 
It  makes  me  feel  like  a  fly  walking  upside  down  on  the 
ceiling." 

"  Poor  kid  !  "  said  Hatless  sympathetically.  "  I  used 
to  have  them  once  upon  a  time.  Anyhow,  I  expect  you'll 
grow  out  of  them  soon.  I  did.  And  there  was  one  time 
when  I  used  to  kneel  up  in  bed,  perfectly  rigid  with  them, 
and  unable  to  recognize  my  mother  or  any  one  else.  I 
used  to  scream  piercingly  all  the  time.  Heaven  knows 
what  I  was  dreaming  about,  but  it  was  something  far 
too  awful  to  explain  when  I  woke.  I'm  glad  in  some 
ways  I'm  grown  up." 

Here  they  arrived  at  the  tall  grey  house  at  the  top  of 
which  Hatless  lived,  and  mounted  the  dirty  creaking 
stairs. 

"  It  isn't  a  particularly  promising  entrance  to  my  little 
heaven -upon-earth  is  it  ?  "  said  Hatless  as  he  felt  on 
the  dusty  ledge  over  the  door  for  his  latch-key. 

Colin  did  not  know  quite  what  to  answer,  but  smiled 
ambiguously,  standing  with  feet  wide  apart  and  hands 
stuck  down  under  the  belt  of  his  Norfolk  jacket.  They 
walked  inside  and  found  everything  remarkably  clean  and 
in  order,  the  little  gas  stove  polished,  the  bed  made,  the 
windows  clear  and  transparent,  and  all  the  canvases 
turned  with  their  faces  to  the  wall. 

"  I  expect  my  char-lady  has  been  in,"  said  Hatless ; 
"  she  is  a  perfect  old  trump.  What  do  you  think  she 
charges  for  coming  in  here  every  day  and  washing  my 
dirty  dishes  and  making  my  bed,  and  cleaning  up 
generally  ?  " 
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"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  Colin.  "  Tell 
me. 

"  Tuppence  a  day  !  " 

"  Only  tuppence  ?      It  seems  awfully  little." 

"  Yes.  She  came  in  here  when  I  first  came  and  asked 
if  I  wanted  to  be  '  done  for,'  and  when  I  asked  how  much 
it  would  cost  she  said,  '  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  wish  to 
h'injure  you,  so  let's  say  tuppence  a  day.'  Then  she 
sniffed  a  bit  and  wiped  her  eyes  on  her  apron  and  said 
I  was  the  Uving  image  of  her  dead-and-gone  Willie  George. 
She  showed  me  a  locket  containing  WiUie  George's  portrait 
done  at  Littlehampton  in  1895,  but  I  must  say  I  didn't 
exactly  see  myself  in  his  features," 

"  May  I  see  what  sort  of  things  you  paint  ?  "  asked 
CoHn. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Hatless.  "  I'd  rather  like  to 
hear  what  you  think  about  some  of  them.  I.et  me  see. 
What  shall  I  show  you  first.  Something  pretty  mild 
would  be  best  perhaps.  Now  then,  what  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  " 

He  produced  a  portrait  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup- 
board and  placed  it  upon  an  easel.  It  was  the  figure  of 
a  woman  of  fifty,  seated  in  a  tall  dark  chair  with  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap.  Her  dress  was  soft  and  black,  and  there 
was  a  dull  crimson  wall  behind.  The  expression  of  the 
face  was  sad  and  austere,  and  the  hair,  drawn  simply  back 
from  a  fine  forehead,  was  turning  grey. 

"  She's  nice,"  said  CoUn,  "  only  very  sad.  Who  is 
she  ?  " 

"  She's  my  mother.  I  painted  that  when  I  lastVent 
home.  She  was  rather  sad  then,  I  expect.  She  thinks 
I'm  an  awful  black  sheep  because  I  ran  away  to  London 
and  took  up  painting.  Tells  her  beads  for  me  for  hours 
together." 

"  Is  there  anything  wicked  in  painting  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"  No,  not  exactly,  but  it's  not  considered  so  respectable 
as  some  other  things.     My  brother  Edmund  is  in  a  smart 
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cavalry  regiment.  Poor  chap,  I  wouldn't  be  him  for  a 
lot,  but  still  he's  thought  an  awful  nut,  and  if  we  go  to 
a  dance  together  (which  doesn't  happen  above  once  in 
a  blue  moon  I  must  own,  as  I  pawned  my  dress  clothes 
about  a  year  ago)  he  gets  awfully  run  after  by  all  the 
pretty  girls,  while  I  have  to  go  and  drown  my  sorrows  in 
claret-cup  downstairs." 

"  Can  you  dance  well  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"  No.  Edmund  says  I  dance  like  the  bear  at  a  fair. 
Also  I  tread  on  the  girl's  frills  and  get  confoundedly  hot. 
Still  it's  quite  good  sport  when  you  get  started." 

"Show  me  another  picture,"  said  Colin,  "will  you, 
please  ?  " 

Hatless  brought  out  a  very  mixed  assortment,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent.  One  of  a  tall  man  asleep  on  the 
top  of  a  cliff  on  a  very  hot  day  took  CoHn's  fancy.  It 
was  evidently  an  artist,  wearied  by  the  heat  and  the  glare, 
who  had  fallen  asleep,  letting  his  brushes  slip  from  his 
fingers.  His  shirt  was  slightly  open,  showing  his  lean 
brown  neck,  and  he  lay  with  his  arm  under  his  head  Uke 
a  child  in  its  first  slumber. 

"  That's  jolly  good,  you  know,"  said  Hatless.  "  That's 
the  chap  who  taught  me  He  used  to  take  us  on  sketching 
parties.      Madder  than  me,  but  awfully  decent." 

"  Why  does  he  have  a  beard  ?  " 

"  Saves  shaving,  of  course.  Besides,  it  suited  him. 
He  didn't  have  a  particularly  good  mouth.  How  do  you 
like  this  ?  " 

Colin  was  not  educated  up  to  the  point  of  admiring 
Hatless'  next  effort.  It  consisted  of  a  group  of  greenish 
bathers  in  an  orange  sea,  and  the  paint  was  put  on  in 
httle  squares  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  intended  to  be 
carried  out  in  tiles  for  a  bathroom  floor. 

"  I  don't  think  I  like  that,"  he  said  truthfully. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Hatless.  "  I  thought  you  wouldn't. 
I  don't  know  that  I  do  much  myself.  But  it's  very 
modem,  and  that's  something." 
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"  I  should  like  to  see  you  paint  something,"  said  Colin 
wistfully. 

"  Well,"  answered  Hatless,  "  supposing  I  start  that 
head  of  you  now  that  I  was  going  to  do  for  the  President. 
Thank  goodness,  I  washed  my  brushes  this  morning,  and 
I've  got  a  new  canvas  of  the  right  size." 

"  Will  I  be  able  to  see  ?  "  asked  Colin.  "  Where  am 
I  to  sit  ?  " 

"  I'll  do  you  full-face,  sitting  on  that  model's  throne. 
You'll  be  able  to  see  all  I'm  doing  from  there,  though  it'll 
be  a  bit  foreshortened." 

"  I  haven't  got  my  best  clothes  on,"  said  CoUn  apolo- 
getically. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  said  Hatless,  "it's  not  your  clothes 
I  want,  but  your  face.  Now  then,  turn  just  a  little  bit 
more  this  way,  please,  and  you  can  look  out  at  the  window 
behind  me  if  you  Uke." 

"  May  I  talk  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  much  as  ever  you  please ;  I'd  much  rather 
you  did.  Only  don't  expect  me  to  talk  sense  while  I'm 
painting;   I  never  can." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'm  using  up  all  the  best  part 
of  my  mind  for  thinking  how  to  paint,  I  suppose,  and  only 
the  silly  part  is  left.  My  little  sister  calls  the  sort  of 
idiotic  things  people  say  when  they're  busy  doing  some- 
thing else  at  the  same  time  '  lavender-cress.'  You  wait 
and  see  after  a  bit." 

Hatless  lapsed  into  silence  while  he  pinched  tjlobs  of 
paint  out  on  to  his  palette. 

"  Help  !  "  he  ejaculated,  "  I've  used  up  nearly  all  my 
flake  white.  I'll  have  to  borrow  some.  Half  a  tick ; 
I  won't  be  long." 

Colin  watched  him  disappear  on  to  the  leads  through 
the  window  and  reappear  in  a  minute  or  two  with  a  large 
shining  tube. 

"  I  had  to  steal  it,"  he  explained,  "  from  the  chap  who 
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has  the  next  studio  to  this  one.  He's  a  most  fearfully 
dismal  chap,  always  down  on  his  luck.  I  do  my  best  to 
cheer  him  up,  and  call  him  all  sorts  of  things  to  rouse  his 
temper.  He'll  be  in  soon,  I  expect,  and  then  we'll  ask 
him  in  to  tea.  I'll  have  to  apologize  for  my  burglary, 
urglary,  glary,  ary,  ry,  Y,  or  there'll  be  the  devil  to  pay. 
Devil,  evil,  vile,  ill.  Dear  me,  what  a  shocking  word  ! 
one  bad  thing  after  another !  I  wonder  which  would 
be  better,  a  black  and  white  under-painting,  or  shall  I 
use  green  ?  Hanged  if  I  know.  I  wish  I  had  old  Brown- 
sword  here  to  tell  me.  Oh,  well,  toss  up.  Heads ! 
Green  then.  Beautiful  paint,  so  rich  and  green,  floating 
in  the  soup  tureen.  ...  It  isn't  very  beautiful  really. 
I'm  using  it  up,  but  almost  anything  will  do  for  under- 
neath. .  .  .  Underneath  a  spreading  tree,  who  should 
lie  but  little  me,  singing  such  a  silly  song,  selling  silk- 
worms all  day  long.  .  .  .  Dear  me,  what  a  boring 
occupation  ;  but  there,  poor  chap,  his  father  was  always 
queer,  and  his  mother  was  a  wee  bit  cracked,  and  they 
dropped  him  on  his  head  when  he  was  a  baby.  So  what 
could  anybody  expect  ?  " 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,"  said  Colin. 

"  Never  mind  me,"  said  Hatless,  shaking  his  hair  out 
of  his  eyes.  "  It's  only  lavender-cress.  I'm  getting 
on  quite  well  with  this  head,  though  you  mightn't  think 
so  to  look  at  me,  and  that's  the  main  point.  Blow  it 
all,  the  yellow's  got  into  the  green." 

"  You've  got  some  green  paint  on  your  forehead,"  volun- 
teered Colin,  "  and  some  on  your  neck." 

"  Never  mind,  son  of  my  old  age ;  catch  the  moment 
ere  it  flies  ;  let  me  paint  those  lovely  eyes  " 

"  How  did  you  get  into  the  other  studio,  Hatless,  to 
bag  the  paint  ?  " 

"  You'd  see  if  you  were  to  go  to  the  window  and  look 
out.  The  leads  make  a  sort  of  square  with  a  pile  of 
chimneys  in  the  middle.  Anybody  with  a  window  looking 
out  on  to  the  leads  can  climb  out  and  walk  round.      It's 
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a  sort  of  public  pleasure  ground.  Only  the  rooms  along 
this  side  of  the  leads  have  their  north  hght  facing  that 
way.  So  these  are  very  public.  The  rest  are  all  studios 
too,  though  they've  only  got  a  tiny  window  to  cUmb 
out  by.  Their  north  lights  are  in  different  directions. 
I  took  the  paint  from  the  fellow  next  door ;  I  climbed 
through  the  window.      He'll  probably  be  in  soon." 

"  Do  you  know  any  of  the  other  people  who  look  out 
on  to  the  leads  ?  " 

"  My  hat !  What  a  fearful  number  of  questions  you 
do  ask.  You  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  when  you're 
older  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  do  know 
some  of  the  other  people,  I  wish  I  didn't  sometimes. 
There's  the  man  next  door,  on  the  other  side,  for  instance. 
SeHish  great  brute  !  He  thinks  that  the  part  of  the  leads 
opposite  his  window  is  his  own  private  property  and  objects 
to  any  of  the  other  people  going  past.  Of  course,  it  quite 
spoils  it  for  every  one  else,  because  it  was  awfully  jolly 
to  walk  right  round  the  square  and  back  to  one's  own 
window.  It's  pure  cussedness  on  his  part.  I'm  sure 
nobody  wants  to  crib  the  idea  of  the  picture  he's  doing 
for  the  Academy.  Mermaids  on  a  rock,  forsooth  ! 
My  char-lady  was  talking  about  him  yesterday,  and  she 
says  he's  awhilly  cross  about  it.  I  think  I'm  the  worst 
offender,  for  I  walk  past  him  when  he's  sitting  at  his  window, 
just  as  if  he  didn't  exist.  She  says  he's  going  to  put  up  a 
barrier.  I  shall  jump  over  it  if  he  does.  What  a  funny 
shape  your  nose  is,  especially  from  this  position.  The 
nostrils  seem  so  oddly  set,"  X 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  move  a  bit  ?  "  asked  Colin ; 
"  my  neck  is  getting  so  stiff,  and  I  want  to  blow  my  nose." 

"  Why,  of  course.  I'm  no  end  sorry  I've  kept  you 
sitting  still  so  long.  I'd  forgotten  that  you  aren't  used 
to  it.  I^t's  stop  for  a  bit  and  come  on  to  the  leads, 
and  then  if  you'll  sit  again  for  about  ten  minutes  I'll 
make  the  tea  ?  " 

Colin  stretched  his  arms,  climbed  down  from  the  little 
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platform,  and  followed  him  out  oi  the  window.  A  bright 
sun  was  shining  and  white  clouds  were  floating  over  the 
roof-tops. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Hatless,  "  there's  nobody  about, 
so  we'll  walk  right  round.  Hullo,  the  chap  I  bagged  the 
paint  from  has  come  back.  We'll  go  and  pay  him  a 
call." 

"  Do  you  think  he'll  have  found  out  about  the  tube  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,"  ansv/ered  Hatless ;  "  I'd  rather  tell  him 
first." 

The  window  was  open,  and  Hatless  stuck  his  shock- 
head  and  cheerful  face  inside.  A  canvas  through  which 
some  angry  person  had  evidently,  stuck  his  foot  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  the  owner  of  the  room  was  savagely  scraping 
a  huge  palette.  He  was  a  dark-haired  lanky  young  man 
with  deep-set  eyes  and  overhanging  brows,  and  looked  up 
moodily. 

"  Well,  what  d'you  want  ?  "  he  asked  suspiciously. 

"  Forgiveness,  Theodore,  forgiveness,"  answered  Hatless. 
"  I  stole  a  tube  of  your  paint  this  afternoon.  Flake  white 
it  was,  and  jolly  good  stuff  too.  I  knew  your  noted 
sweet  temper." 

"  Gret  away,  you  ape  !  "  shouted  the  dark  young  man. 
"  My  name  isn't  Theodore  or  anything  approaching  it. 
As  for  my  tube  of  paint,  if  I  catch  you  taking  any  more 
I'll  skin  you  alive." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Hatless  cheerfully.  "  Come 
into  my  place,  sulky  Susan,  and  have  some  tea.  I've 
got  some  walnuts  and  a  pot  of  ginger." 

"  Ginger  ?  "  said  the  young  man  with  a  sudden  unwilling 
interest.  "  I  suppose  I  must  come  then.  I'd  almost 
decided  to  commit  suicide  before  I  needed  another  meal, 
but  the  thought  of  ginger " 

"  Was  he  really  going  to  kill  himself  ?  "  asked  Colin 
in  an  awestruck  whisper. 

"  Dear  me,  no !  "  said  Hatless,  "  artists,  and  art- 
students  especially,  are  all  Uke  that ;   up  in  heaven  one 
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minute,  and  down  with  the  old  gentleman  the  next.  He 
can't  paint  at  present,  or  thinks  he  can't ;  that's  what 
puts  him  into  such  a  vile  temper." 

"  Whom  are  you  talking  to  ?  "  asked  the  dark  young 
man. 

"  Colin  Gilson,  a  friend  of  mine  whose  portrait  I'm 
just  starting.     Come  along  and  see  what  you  think  of  it." 

"  I'll  follow  you  when  I've  cleaned  my  brushes ;  they're 
twice  as  much  trouble  afterwards  if  one  leaves  them. 
Especially  when  it's  so  hot." 

Colin  returned  with  Hatless  to  his  studio  and  helped 
to  get  the  tea.  He  cut  his  finger  with  the  bread  knife, 
but  when  it  had  been  bound  up  with  a  piece  of  paint  rag 
he,  valiantly  started  again.  Presently  the  dark  young 
man  came  in,  and  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  looking  at 
the  head  Hatless  had  started. 

"  Not  bad,"  he  admitted  grudgingly,  "  but  I  expect 
you'll  spoil  it  later  on." 

"  What  about  coming  and  starting  a  head  of  him  too, 
Theodore  ?  It's  no  more  trouble  for  him  to  sit  for  two 
of  us  than  for  one." 

"  Too  beastly  good-looking.  If  you  could  produce 
something  really  hideous,  I'd  paint  it  with  pleasure.  I 
tell  you  I'm  not  in  a  fit  state  to  speak  to,  and  you  were 
a  fool  to  have  mentioned  ginger." 

"  That's  my  look-out,"  answered  Hatless.  "  Colin, 
hand  me  the  ginger  jar,  will  you  ? — it's  in  the  cupboard — 
and  then  come  and  sit  down." 

Tea  was  a  very  successful  meal,  though  Colin  spiit  jam 
on  the  tablecloth.  The  ginger  seemed  in  some  curious 
way  to  sweeten  Mr.  Edgelow's  temper,  and  by  the  time 
that  they  had  finished  it,  washed  up,  and  walked  out  on 
to  the  leads  again  he  was  in  a  comparatively  cheerful 
frame  of  mind. 

A  man  carrying  a  carpenter's  bag  came  up  and  seemed 
to  be  making  measurements  with  a  foot-rule.  He  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  pleasant  evening,  as  the  three  went 
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past,  and  in  return  they  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
It  was  to  be  a  barricade,  he  explained,  for  the  gentleman 
with  the  red  face  and  bristUng  white  moustache,  because 
he  objected  to  people  walking  past  his  window. 

"  The  dirty  beast !  "  exclaimed  Edgelow.  "I'd  like 
to  go  and  smash  his  windows  for  him." 

"I'd  like  to  send  him  a  snorting  letter  signed  by  all 
the  people  whose  fun  he's  spoiling,"  said  Hatless.  "  Curse 
him!" 

"  That's  no  good.  He'd  just  gloat  over  it.  Ugh ! 
I've  no  words  bad  enough  for  him." 

"  Are  those  his  window  boxes  ?  "  asked  Colin,  pointing 
to  three  empty  ones  outside  the  old  kill- joy's  residence. 

"  Yes,  those  are  his  right  enough.      Why  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  you  plant  something  rude  in  them  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?     Plant  something  rude  !  *' 

"  Yes.  I've  a  packet  of  cress  here  that  I  meant  to 
have  planted  before  breakfast,  only  I  didn't  get  down 
in  time." 

"  Why,  what  a  brain  you've  got !  Do  you  hear  that, 
Theodore,  the  kid's  got  a  packet  of  cress  seeds  and  wants 
to  plant  an  insult  to  the  enemy  in  his  window  boxes  ? 
Spicy  idea  that.      What  shall  we  say  ?  " 

"  He'll  find  out  you've  done  it,"  said  Edgelow  gloomily, 
"  and  then  there'll  be  the  deuce  of  a  row." 

"  All  right,  you  can  just  keep  clear  of  the  whole  thing. 
I'll  do  it  on  my  own  responsibility.  Now  then,  we  want 
three  words,  not  too  long  ones.  '  Selfish  old  Beast.' 
No,  that's  dull.  '  Go  to  blazes ! '  That  might  be  for 
anything.  I  know  :  '  Beware  revenge,  Freddie.'  That's 
rather  good,  because  he'll  always  be  expecting  booby- 
traps  on  the  stairs  or  poison  in  his  tea,  and  nothing  will 
ever  happen  really,  or  if  it  does  it  will  only  be  by  chance." 

"  Here's   the   packet,"   said   Colin.      "  I   should   think 
we'd   better  be   quick   while   no   one's  watching.     The 
carpenter  is  gone,  but   Freddie  might  come   back    any 
minute.    What's  his  real  name,  Hatless  ?  " 
\ 
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"  Frederick  P.  Blackburn.  I  believe  he's  pretty  well 
known.  Now  then.  I'll  draw  the  words  and  you  can 
follow  me  and  stick  in  the  seed.  Do  it  evenly,  mind, 
or  he  won't  be  able  to  read  it." 

Colin  did  as  he  was  told,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they 
had  finished  the  job  to  their  satisfaction.  As  thej^went 
guiltily  indoors  to  wash  their  earthy  hands  they  heard 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  President  walked  inside. 
He  carried  Colin  off,  hardly  giving  him  time  to  say  good-bye, 
and  calling  a  taxi,  whisked  him  off  to  Blackfriars. 

On  the  way,  as  he  sat  idle,  Colin  thought  the  moment 
had  now  come  to  ask  about  the  blue  beans.  The  President 
had  quite  forgotten  about  them,  but  promised  that  he 
would  let  Colin  learn  to  make  them  when  he  came  back 
to'  his  flat  the  following  week. 

"  It  will  be  a  funny  sort  of  household  for  an  old  bachelor 
like  me,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  shan't  know  myself 
at  a  breakfast-table  of  three.  We  must  be  careful,  though, 
that  your  father  doesn't  get  jealous." 

"  Shall  I  see  him  often  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"  Oh  yes.  I  expect  you'll  go  round  to  see  him  every 
evening  after  tea,  if  he  isn't  too  busy.  He  seems  to 
be  working  very  hard  at  present.  You  mustn't  mind 
if  he  seems  to  think  a  great  deal  more  about  the  book 
he's  bringing  out  than  about  you.  It's  a  bad  habit 
authors  have.  Well,  here  we  are  at  Blackfriars.  Jump 
out;  we  haven't  a  second  to  spare." 

Mr.  Sedgewick's  train  was  already  in  the  station  and 
he  was  hanging  out  of  a  doorway  looking  for  Colin,  who 
ran  towards  him  like  a  rabbit  with  a  dog  after  it.  The 
door  slammed  behind  him  and  the  train  moved  slowly  out. 

Schoolroom  supper  was  a  long  meal  that  night,  and  Ella 
let  her  bread  and  milk  get  perfectly  cold  and  form  a  skin 
thick  enough  for  a  fly  to  walk  on  while  she  listened  to 
all  Colin's  doings  in  London  town. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

MISS   BRAND   SETTLES    IN 

Miss  Dane  was  very  much  interested  to  hear  all  about 
Miss  Brand,  though  she  seemed  slightly  pained  at  the 
idea  that  any  pupils,  even  though  they  were  related 
to  their  governess,  should  have  dared  to  write  a  report 
on  her. 

"  I  would  never  undertake  to  teach  relations  myself," 
she  said ;  "it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  same  disci  pUne 
as  with  strangers.  Your  Miss  Brand  may  be  a  charming 
girl,  as  I  don't  doubt  she  is  from  your  description,  but 
I  must  say  I  think  it  was  unwise  of  her  to  have  shown 
that  report,  and  I  doubt,  if  she  is  so  young,  whether  she 
has  the  tact  and  responsibility  to  fill  what  may  sometimes 
be  a  difficult  position." 

"  Why  should  it  be  difficult,  Danny  ?  "  asked  Ella. 
"  The  President  is  quite  the  nicest  person  that  ever  was 
born,  and  you  haven't  found  Colin  much  trouble,  have 
you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  He  has  been  a  pleasure  to  teach  ;  but 
there  are  some  things  that  children  would  never  under- 
stand, and  Miss  Brand  may  find  things  not  to  be  quite 
so  easy  as  they  seem  on  the  surface." 

Colin  pondered  her  words  and  could  not  make  head 
or  tail  of  them.  As  it  turned  out  afterwards.  Miss  Dane 
seemed  to  have  been  surprisingly  right,  though  she  could 
never  have  guessed  the  course  events  would  take.  At 
any  rate  she  gained  in  Colin's  opinion  a  reputation  for 
prophecy  that  she  never  completely  shook  off, 
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A  few  more  happy  days  were  spent  at  Wimbledon,  days 
so  full  of  things  to  do  that  the  events  of  the  morning 
seemed  fifty  years  ago  when  bedtime  came.  On  one 
occasion  the  children  went  down  into  the  gloomy  but 
attractive  part  of  the  common  called  "  Bogland,"  and 
brought  back  branches  of  ragged-robin  and  the  rare 
bog-bean  like  slender  fringed  hyacinths,  delicate  as 
exotics.  On  another  they  went  bird's-nesting  and  found 
a  pheasant's  nest,  evidently  that  of  a  stray  from  Coombe 
Wood.  The  worst  part  of  such  a  walk  was  always  the  turn- 
ing back.  Miss  Dane's  watch  seemed  as  inexorable  as  Time 
himself  :  Ella  had  once  seen  a  conjuror  smash  somebody's 
gold  watch  to  pieces  with  a  hammer,  and  had  a  strong 
wish  to  do  the  same  with  Miss  Dane's,  only  that,  as  she 
said,  it  would  probably  turn  up  again  as  that  had,  as  good 
as  ever,  in  the  cake  for  tea. 

When  Monday  came  Colin  left  Wimbledon  with  many 
promises  to  write  often  to  Dick  and  Ella.  He  is  recorded 
to  have  written  once,  but  that  is  all.  Letters  are  dull 
and  incomplete,  and  only  a  child  knows  what  a  labour 
they  are  to  write,  a  labour  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  them. 

Mr.  Sedgewick  left  Colin  at  the  end  of  Iverna  Gardens, 
and  from  there  Colin  ran  alone  and  rang  the  bell  of  the 
President's  fiat.  Rolls  opened  the  door,  and  seemed 
pleased  to  see  him. 

"  It  brings  a  bit  of  life  into  the  house,"  he  declared, 
"  and  it's  company  for  the  master.  Give  me  your  coat. 
Master  Colin.  You'll  find  the  master  in  the  sp^e  room 
fixing  up  pictures  and  a  bookcase  for  Miss  Brand  Well 
it  is  a  new  order  of  things  !  " 

Colin  ran  into  the  spare  room  and  found  the  President 
with  his  mouth  full  of  nails  and  holding  a  hammer  in  his 
hand.  The  spare  room  was  surprisingly  changed.  It 
had  been  a  dull  room,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  furnished 
for  a  certain  sum  down  by  a  company.  Now,  however, 
there  were  pretty  new  curtains  to  the  bed  and  to  the 
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windows,  and  a  bookcase  with  some  full  and  some  empty 
shelves ,  a  leather  armchair  and  a  bronze  athlete  from 
the  President's  study  had  mysteriously  found  their  way 
upstairs, 

"  We  must  make  it  decent  for  her,"  he  said,  scratching 
the  back  of  his  head,  "  or  she  won't  stay  a  week.  Now, 
Colin,  come  and  give  me  your  valuable  advice  on  the  hang- 
ing of  these  pictures." 

When  they  had  hung  them  to  their  complete  satisfac- 
tion the  President  rang  the  bell  for  Rolls. 

"  Rolls,"  he  said,  as  the  latter  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
"  tell  me  out  of  your  deep  experience  if  there  is  anything 
else  we  could  add  to  improve  the  look  of  this  room  in 
a  young  lady's  eyes." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  answered  Rolls,  "  it  looks  real  tasty 
I'm  sure ;  but  don't  you  think  a  bowl  of  flowers,  sir, 
on  the  dressing-table  would  make  it  look  better  still  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  exclaimed  the  President;  "how  stupid 
of  me  not  to  have  thought  of  it  before  !  Run  to  the 
florist's.  Rolls,  and  get  a  shillingsworth  of  red  and  white 
sweet  peas.      Here's  a  shilling." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  answered  Rolls,  and  departed. 

"  Now  just  let  me  get  my  hands  washed  and  the  dust 
brushed  off  my  coat,"  said  the  President,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  "  and  Miss  Brand  can  come  as  soon  as  ever  she  likes." 

"  When  is  she  coming  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"  She  sent  me  a  card  this  morning  to  say  she  would 
be  here  to  lunch.  I  don't  suppose  she  will  want  to  do 
any  lessons  with  you  to-day,  she'll  have  enough  to  do 
to  unpack,  and  fix  up  her  time-table.  After  lunch  we'll 
go  into  my  study  for  a  bit,  it's  a  lot  more  comfortable 
than  the  drawing-room,  I  think,  and  we  can  talk  things 
over.      There'll  be  a  good  deal  that  she'll  want  to  know." 

"  Can  I  come  in  too.  President,  or  do  you  want  to  talk 
private  to  Miss  Brand  ?  " 

"  No,  I  want  you  to  come  in.      Miss  Brand  and  I  won't 
be  having  many  very  private  conversations  about  you 
\ 
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unless  it's  to  discuss  the  punishment  for  some  serious 
crime  of  yours." 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  commit  any  serious  crimes,"  said 
Colin  reflectively,  "  but  I  shan't  always  be  good.  Boys 
can't.  Besides,  I  shall  want  to  try  the  various  things 
on  Miss  Brand  to  see  how  she  takes  them,  and  what  sort 
of  punishments  she  gives." 

"  Then  I'd  better  warn  Miss  Brand  to  fall  on  you  like 
a  ton  of  coals  first  thing,"  said  the  President.  "  However, 
let  me  advise  you  not  to  carry  your  experiments  too  far, 
or  she  may  pack  up  her  bag  one  fine  day  and  we'll  have 
to  get  one  of  the  other  sort  in  her  place." 

"  Of  course  I'll  be  careful,"  said  Colin,  "  and  you  very 
soon  find  out  what  you  can  do  with  a  person  and  what 
you  can't.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  think  you  could  do  anything  with  me, 
do  you  ?  "  asked  the  President,  with  a  wry  face. 

"  Well  no,  I  don't.  I  could  climb  on  your  knee  and 
you  wouldn't  mind,  or  I  could  untie  your  tie  and  you 
wouldn't  mind,  but  you  would  mind  awfully  if  I  were  to 
make  a  buttery  slide  in  the  passage,  or  if  you  caught  me 
smoking  one  of  your  cigarettes." 

"  If  I  catch  you "  began  the  President,  and  then 

broke  off  with  a  laugh.  "  Well,  you're  not  a  fool,"  he 
admitted;  "  make  good  use  of  your  knowledge  of  me." 

Miss  Brand  came  to  lunch.  She  seemed  very  shy 
and  on  her  best  behaviour,  and  it  was  all  that  the 
President  and  CoUn  could  do  to  make  her  talk.  When 
she  heard  that  she  was  to  go  after  tea  to  be  introduced 
to  Colin's  father  she  became  shyer  still,  and  seemed  rather 
to  dread  the  idea  of  having  two  authorities  to  consider. 
Evidently  she  had  thought  that  the  President  and  Colin 
were  father  and  son,  in  spite  of  the  complete  absence  of 
likeness  between  them. 

After  lunch  over  coffee  in  the  President's  study  she 
seemed  to  thaw,  and  afterwards  blew  smoke  rings  for 
Colin's  benefit. 
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"  Now,  Colin,"  said  the  President,  "  come  and  sit  on  this 
footstool,  where  we  can  both  look  at  you,  and  give  us  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  what  you  did  with  Hatless 
on  Friday.  Hatless,  I  must  explain,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Miss  Brand,  "  is  a  young  artist  who  lives  in  a  studio 
in  Chelsea.  He  is  always  in  and  out  here,  so  you'll  see 
a  good  deal  of  him  I  expect." 

"  I  told  him  about  you,"  said  Colin,  "  and  he  says  it 
doesn't  matter  a  bit  whether  you  can  dive  or  not,  as 
you'll  be  living  in  a  London  flat.  Also  I  told  him  you 
could  make  toffee,  and  he  says  we  must  ask  him  to  come 
and  have  some.      He's  very  greedy  of  toffee." 

Miss  Brand  blushed  to  the  tips  of  her  ears.  "  Why 
did  you  mention  my  diving  to  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  thought  it  would  interest  him.  He  was  very  inter- 
ested.     He  said  he  thought  you  must  be  stunning." 

"  Come  on,  Colin,  and  tell  us  what  you  did,"  said  the 
President  hastily,  noticing  Miss  Brand's  confusion. 

Thus  urged,  Colin  gave  a  very  rambling  account  of  his 
adventures,  including  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Edgelow's  visit 
and  the  affair  of  the  window  boxes. 

"  Hatless  does  seem  to  have  been  leading  your  youthful 
steps  astray,"  said  the  President  at  the  close  of  the  recital. 
"  I  hope  he  won't  get  into  trouble  for  this  last  escapade. 
Silly  young  ass  !  I'm  sorry  for  that  young  Edgelow, 
though.  Artists  don't  get  much  encouragement  in  this 
country,  though  they  are  half  worshipped  as  a  caste 
apart  by  a  certain  set  of  people.  ^  wonder  what  we 
could  do  to  raise  his  spirits.  It's  not  much  good  to 
offer  him  a  commission  if  he's  quite  out  of  the  painting 
mood.  That  would  be  the  last  straw.  Well,  we  must 
think  it  over." 

Miss  Brand  took  Colin  to  see  his  father  after  tea,  and 
was  glad  to  find  in  the  grey-haired  and  distinguished  man 
an  old  friend  of  her  father's. 

"  I  could  have  asked  nothing  better  than  that  a  member 
of  your  family  should  teach  my  boy,"  he  said  kindly. 
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"  but  what  I  should  never  have  dared  to  suggest  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  a  kindly  fate  has  arranged 
without  my  interference.  Come  in,  my  dear,  and  have 
a  chat  with  me,  with  Colin  or  without  him,  whenever 
you  have  the  time  at  your  disposal.  I  shall  always 
welcome  your  coming,  for  you  have  a  decided  look  of  my 
dear  friend  James  Brand  about  the  upper  part  of  your 
face,  and  there  is  something  in  your  smile  that  suggests 
him.  You  will  be  for  me  quite  a  link  with  old 
times." 

This  was  all  very  cheering,  and  Miss  Brand  returned 
to  Ivema  Gardens  with  Colin  feeUng  that  she  had  fallen 
among  friends.  Rolls  had  confided  to  her  the  fact  that 
the  President  had  despoiled  his  own  study  in  order  to 
make  her  room  pleasanter,  and  she  was  quite  struck 
by  his  affection  for  Colin.  Altogether  life  seemed  simple 
and  well  arranged,  and  she  told  the  President  when  she 
went  into  his  study  to  say  good-night  at  bedtime  that 
she  was  sure  she  would  be  very  happy  with  them. 

She  was  just  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  she  turned 
round  and  asked,  "  Please,  why  is  it  that  CoHn  always 
calls  you  '  President '.  ?  I  looked  you  up  in  '  Who's 
Who  '  when  I  knew  that  I  was  to  come  to  you,  but  I 
couldn't  find  anything  about  it  there." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  answered  the  President.  "  In 
'  Who's  Who  '  you  will  find  plenty  of  unnecessary  and 
uninteresting  details  about  me.  They  often  omit  the 
most  important  things.  However,  they're  not  to  be 
blamed  this  time,  for  I'm  the  President  of  a  Secret  Sti^iety. 
In  a  way  I'd  rather  be  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
that  Society  than  for  any  of  the  other  things  I've  done. 
It  is  called  '  The  Society  of  Curious  Friends.'  But  it 
doesn't  do  to  brag  too  much  about  one's  own  children. 
CoUn  is  a  member,  and  he  will  tell  you  all.  about  it.  I 
expect  he  will  want  you  to  become  one  too.  Don't  let 
him  bother  you  about  it  if  it  bores  you  ;  but  I  don't 
thinlf    it    will,    somehow.      Well,   I   mustn't  keep  you, 
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You'll  be  wanting  to  write  to  Mrs.  Brand  about  your  first 
impressions.     Good-night." 

Miss  Brand  went  along  the  passage  to  her  room.  As 
she  passed  Colin's  room  a  wakeful  voice  called  out,  "  Miss 
Brand  !  " 

She  walked  in  and  found  Colin  sitting  up  in  bed,  with 
the  blanket  a  sea  of  waves  and  hollows,  and  a  very  brown 
pair  of  feet  sticking  out  at  the  bottom. 

"  You  never  said  good-night  to  me  properly,"  he  said 
reproachfully,  "  so  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep.  One  doesn't 
kiss  boys,  of  course,  so  what  could  we  do  ?  " 

"  I  could  shake  hands  with  your  toes  if  you  like," 
suggested  Miss  Brand,  "  and  then  I  must  tuck  you  in." 

"  Yes,  do  do  that,"  said  Colin. 

Miss  Brand  accordingly  shook  his  toes  solemnly,  and 
wished  him  good-night.  "  Your  toes  are  a  very  dark 
colour,"  she  said  doubtfully.  "  Are  you  sure  you 
scrubbed  them  in  your  bath  ?  " 

"  Certain.  It's  only  sunburn.  I've  been  staying  down 
at  Wimbledon  for  a  bit,  and  as  I  only  wore  shoes  for  lessons, 
meals,  or  walks,  you  can  understand  it,  can't  you  ?  Just 
feel  how  horny  my  feet  are  underneath." 

"  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  Miss  Brand,  with  a 
laugh,  "  Now  then,  let  me  beat  up  your  pillow  for  you 
and  tuck  you  in  as  my  mother  used  to  do  for  me.  Do 
you  know  what  she  used  to  say  my  head  looked  like 
lying  on  the  pillow  ?      Can  you  guess  ?  " 

"  No.      Do  tell  me." 

"  A  poached  egg.  So  I  used  to  say,  '  Poach  my  egg 
for  me,  please,  mother,'  if  my  pillow  felt  hard  and  un- 
comfortable. Now  then,  go  to  sleep  and  wake  up  bright 
and  early  to-morrow." 

"  Good-night,"  Colin  called  after  her ;  "  and  sleep 
well,"  his  voice  echoed  down  the  passage. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

BLUE    BEANS 

The  President  was  writing  in  his  study  the  next  evening 
when  he  heard  a  timid  knock,  and  Colin 's  dark  face  and 
touzled  hair  appeared  round  the  edge  of  the  door. 

"  Well,  have  you  come  to  say  good-night  ?  "  he  asked  ; 
"  it  must  be  somewhere  near  your  bedtime  by  now." 

"  It  isn't  quite.  Are  you  very  busy,  and  am  I  bother- 
ing you  ?  "  asked  Colin,  seeing  the  mass  of  documents, 
some  of  them  with  great  seals  attached,  amongst  which 
the  President  was  writing. 

"  No.  You  aren't  bothering  me  in  the  least,"  he 
answered.  "  Come  and  sit  on  the  arm  of  my  chair  and 
let  your  legs  dangle.  What  was  it  you  wanted  of  me, 
eh  ?  I  could  see  a  question  forming  in  those  dark  eyes 
as  you  came  in." 

"  Please,  have  you  forgotten  about  the  blue  beans  ? 
You  said  the  first  time  you  came  to  see  mo  that  I  should 
be  allowed  to  make  them." 

"  No,  I  hadn't  forgotten.  I  have  been  inquiring  for 
a  man  to  teach  you  the  enamel  work,  and  I  heard  the 
other  day  of  a  man  Uving  close  to  the  Brompton  Oratory, 
a  working  jeweller,  who  specializes  in  it.  I  was  given  his 
telephone  number,  and  I'll  ring  him  up  and  arrange  for 
an  appointment  with  him." 

He  picked  up  the  receiver  from  the  table  beside  him, 
while  Colin  waited  breathless  to  hear  the  result. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  President  at  last,  after  a  long  one- 
sided conversation,  "  he  says  he  can  see  us  on  Wednesday 
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afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  You'll  be  having  a  half- 
holiday,  and  as  far  as  I  know  I  can  get  away,  so  that  one 
thing  is  settled,  anyhow." 

"  Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  said  CoUn,  hopping  round 
the  room  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other.  "  Hurrah, 
hurroo,  hurrooshy-00,  I'm  glad  to  be  alive  !  " 

On  Wednesday,  accordingly,  the  President  and  Colin 
set  out  by  bus  for  Brompton  Road,  and  only  with  great 
difficulty,  for  the  President  hated  to  consult  policemen, 
discovered  the  little  court  overlooking  which  Saul  Wain- 
right  lived.  They  had  to  mount  an  old  dark  staircase, 
so  low  that  even  Colin  could  scarcely  stand  upright  upon 
it,  and  found  themselves  at  the  top  in  Saul's  little  home. 
It  was  very  small,  only  three  rooms,  and  Saul  lived  there 
alone  with  a  grave-faced  little  niece  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
who  shyly  invited  them  to  walk  inside,  and  brought  a 
couple  of  wicker  chairs  forward  for  them  to  sit  down 
upon. 

The  room  was  low  but  wide,  with  a  large  window  before 
which  stood  a  conical  wicker  cage.  The  door  of  the 
cage  stood  open  towards  the  window,  which  opened 
outwards,  and  there  was  no  bird  inside. 

"  Your  cage  is  empty,"  said  Colin  to  the  girl.  "  Has  the 
bird  escaped  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  "  she  said.  "  The  birds  may  fly  out 
whenever  they  choose.  They  go  and  preen  their  feathers 
on  the  point  of  the  roof,  or  they  fly  right  away  to  the 
trees  of  the  Park,  but  they  always  come  back  again  to 
their  cage.      They  know  that  this  is  their  home." 

"  Will  they  come  back  soon  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  that,"  she  answered,  "  but  they  will 
be  here  before  nightfall." 

"  Is  Mr.  Wainwright  at  home  ?  "  asked  the  President. 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Saul  is  just  tidying  himself;  he  told  me  to 
ask  you  to  sit  down,"  she  said,  "  and  to  say  that  he 
wouldn't  keep  you  waiting.      Here  he  comes  now." 

As  she  spoke  the  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  roorn 
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opened  and  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty,  very  tall  but 
with  a  slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  came  from  the 
inner  room  and  shook  hands  with  his  visitors. 

"  It's  a  queer  thing  for  a  boy  of  your  age  to  wish  to 
study,"  he  said,  "  but  once  you've  started  it  I'm  quite 
sure  you'll  not  want  to  drop  it  again.  It's  a  most  absorb- 
ing hobby  to  take  up,  though  it  needs  a  deal  of  learning, 
and  you'll  not  get  a  mastery  over  it  in  a  day,  nor  yet  in 
seven." 

"  Will  you  be  able  to  teach  me,  do  you  think  ?  "  asked 
Colin  eagerly. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  he  answered.  "  I  can  tell 
you  most  of  what  there  is  to  be  known  about  it,  and  I 
can  show  you  each  little  process,  but  there's  a  patience. 
an  infinite  delicacy  of  eye  and  hand,  and  a  sense  of  beautiful 
form  and  colour  that  no  one  has  the  power  to  pass  on  to 
any  one  else.      What  do  you  want  to  make  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  make  blue  beans  first,"  said  Colin.  "  Shall 
I  show  him  ours  ?  "  he  added,  looking  up  at  the  President. 

"  Yes,  do,"  answered  the  President.  "  This  is  a  case 
in  which,  of  course,  you  must.  These  beans,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Mr.  Wainwright,  "  are  the  badges  of  a  secret 
society.  This  boy's  mother  was  the  original  maker, 
and  he  is  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  He  has  her  furnace 
at  home,  though  it  will  need  to  be  set  up.  Let  him  start 
on  the  beans,  and  if  he  shows  a  talent  for  the  work  and 
would  like  to  carry  it  further  afterwards,  so  much  the 
better." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  answered  tlie  man.  "  Perh^s  you 
would  like  to  see  some  of  my  work  before  you  go  ?  ' 

There  was  a  cabinet  with  a  glass  top  standing  against 
the  wall,  and  resting  on  the  dark  velvet  of  the  shelves 
lay  example  after  example  of  Saul  Wainwright 's  work. 
There  were  silver  caskets  inlaid  on  the  top  and  on  the 
four  sides  with  little  pictures  from  the  lives  of  the  saints 
and  showing  a  gemlike  purity  of  colour  obtainable  by 
jio   oth^r   means ;     there   were  missals,   breviaries,  and 
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crucifixes,  chatelaines  and  buckles,  besides  jewellery  of 
more  kinds  than  I  can  name.  Each  was  taken  out  in 
turn,  that  they  might  handle  his  treasures  and  examine 
bis  workmanship  minutely. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  a  master,"  said  the 
President,  almost  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  as  with  careful 
hands  he  returned  a  lovely  jewel-case  inlaid  with  a  pattern 
of  leaves  in  sea-green  and  pale  yellow,  to  its  place  in  the 
cabinet.  "  Well,  I  must  be  off,  and  leave  Colin  to  be 
initiated  into  these  mysteries.  I'll  come  back  for  him 
in  about  an  hour's  time.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  what's 
that  ?  " 

There  was  a  beating  and  fluttering  of  wings  as  a  bird 
flew  through  the  window  and  settled  itself  in  the  wicker 
cage,  followed  after  a  moment  by  its  mate.  They  were 
sleek  and  of  a  creamy  colour  with  a  black  band  at  the 
neck  and  as  they  sat  close  together  on  their  perch  they 
cooed  with  a  happy  insistence  "  croo,  croodle,  croo-croodle." 

"  I  am  glad  they  came  back  before  you  were  gone. 
President,"  exclaimed  Colin,  "  Aren't  they  beautiful 
birds  ?      What  are  they,  Mr.  Wainwright  ?  " 

"  African  ring-doves,  I  believe,"  Saul  answered,  "  and 
we  call  them  '  Samson  and  Delilah.'  And  now,  young 
sir,  let's  get  to  work  and  waste  no  more  of  the  precious 
afternoon." 

The  President  descended  the  stairs  well  content  with 
the  arrangement,  and  envying  Colin  the  pleasure  that 
he  would  get  out  of  his  bean-making,  with  Saul  Wain- 
wright and  his  niece  for  companions. 

"  How  well  everything  seems  to  be  going ! "  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  turned  towards  Hyde  Park.  "  In  Colin 
and  Miss  Brand  Fseem  to  have  adopted  a  son  and  a  daughter 
almost  at  a  stroke.  That^  I.-  ever  managed  to  endure 
those  long"  lonely  evenings  at  the  flat  before  they  came 
is  a  complete  puzzle  to  me,  and  how  I  shall  settle  down 
again  to  my  bachelor  solitude  when  the  Fenton  Square 
house  is  rebuilt  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.     It's  too  good 
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to  last,  that's  quite  certain,  but  I'm  not  going  to  let  that 
spoil  the  present."  His  feet  seemed  hardly  to  touch 
the  pavement  as  he  walked,  and  his  great  strides  took 
him  along  through  the  people  at  a  tremendous  rate.  A 
face  that  he  knew  was  carried  past  him  in  a  beautiful 
Daimler.  There  was  a  smile  of  recognition  as  he  raised 
his  hat,  and  a  little  beyond  him  the  car  stopped. 

"  Where  are  you  off  to,  President  ?  "  called  a  woman's 
voice,  so  he  turned  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

"  Nowhere  in  particular.  I've  an  appointment  in  forty- 
five  minutes  or  so,  and  I'm  walking  off  my  surplus  energy 
in  the  meanwhile." 

"  Well,  come  in  here  and  we'll  go  round  the  Park  together. 
I've  such  a  lot  to  talk  to  you  about." 

The  President  accordingly  climbed  in  beside  her.  "  So 
have  I,"  he  answered,  "  not  only  that,  but  I've  a  favour 
to  ask  of  you." 

Lady  Homartyn's  eyes  twinkled  in  her  kindly  face  as 
she  said,  "  You  may  have  it  with  pleasure,  whatever  it  is." 

"  But  isn't  that  rather  dangerous  ?  "  asked  the  Presi- 
dent gravely.  "  I  may  change  my  mind  now  and  ask  for 
something  too  large  for  you  to  grant." 

"  I'll  risk  it,"  she  said  resignedly.  "  After  all,  aren't  we 
bound  by  oath  to  help  each  other  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  isn't  anything  so  very  terrible,"  said  the 
President ;  "  merely  that  I  would  like  to  borrow  your 
house  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Curious  Friends, 
which  will  come  off  at  the  end  of  this  month.  I  haven't 
sent  out  the  notices  yet.      Would  the  20th  suit^you  ?  " 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Of  course  you  can  have  the  house, 
and  the  20th  will  do  admirably  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  should  infinitely  prefer  to  live  in  a  cosy  little  flat  myself, 
but  there  are  advantages  in  living  in  Park  Lane  on 
occasions  like  the  present  when  you  want  to  fit  in  fifty 
or  sixty  people.  What  sort  of  a  meeting  is  it  to  be  ? — 
a  General  Meeting  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  theie  are  several  new  members  to  enroll  whp 
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will  have  to  take  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  receive 
their  blue  beans." 

"  But  I  thought  no  blue  beans  were  made  nowadays, 
for  Catherine  Blackwood  had  the  sole  right." 

"  That's  perfectly  true,  but  she  arranged  before  her 
death  for  the  right  to  be  passed  on  to  her  son,  and  he  is 
engaged  in  making  them  at  this  very  moment.  You  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Catherine's  boy  at  the 
meeting.      It  will  be  his  first." 

"  No  !  how  delightful !  It  makes  the  Curious  Friends 
seem  quite  an  ancient  order  when  children  of  original 
members  begin  to  take  their  places  in  it.  How  long 
ago  is  it  since  you  started  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  Catherine's  first  winter  in  London,  that's  eleven 
years  ago  now,  and  we  thought  of  it  together  one  evening 
we  walked  in  Keusington  Gardens.  It  was  All  Hallows' 
Eve,  and  we  went  out  with  the  half-hope  of  seeing  spooks. 
We  saw  nothing  remarkable,  I  remember,  though  we  nearly 
got  shut  into  the  gardens  as  we  peered  among  the  trees 
in  the  half-light.  Then,  to  comfort  ourselves,  and  as 
we  felt  slightly  mad,  we  concocted  the  Curious  Friends. 
I  must  say  it  was  chiefly  her  idea.  Her  friends  almost 
always  were  curious  to  start  with.  The  most  unpre- 
possessing people  were  attracted  by  her — wheezy  old 
shopkeepers,  aesthetic  young  curates,  dressmakers.  There 
was  one  mad  old  lady  whose  hair  was  always  coming 
down,  and  who  always  addressed  her  as  '  Miss  Cathy, 
my  jewel !  '  and  sent  her  presents  of  cough  lozenges. 
Somehow  she  had  too  sweet  a  nature  to  look  down  on 
any  one,  and  was  always  discovering  remarkable  quahties 
in  the  most  unlikely  people.  I  suppose  they  always 
showed  her  their  best  sides." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that.  Her  friends  were  an  odd 
assortment,  and  she  seemed  subhmely  unconscious  of 
differences  in  rank  bet'. een  them.  I  seem  to  remember 
her  introducing  a  coal-heaver  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as 
'  a  most  remarkable  young  man  and  a  real  friend  of  hers.' 
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Dear,  dear !  "  she  continued  reminiscently,  "  shall  I  ever 
forget  those  original  Saturday  Nights  of  the  Friends  at 
Holiday  House,  or  her  picnics  at  the  Round  Pond  ?  ^^'hy 
did  she  drop  the  Society  so  entirely  at  her  marriage  ? 
It  seemed  so  strange." 

"  I  have  never  known  the  reason.  But  you  must 
remember  that  she  continued  to  make  the  beans  to  within 
a  few  days  oi  her  death,  and  that  she  cared  for  the  Society 
is  obvious  f  om  the  evidence  of  those  charming  letters 
she  used  to  write  to  be  read  aloud  at  the  meetings.  Besides, 
she  was  tremendously  anxious  that  Cohn  should  follow 
in  her  footsteps.  Well,  it's  an  odd  world,  and  a  woman's 
mind  is  the  most  baffling  thing  in  it.  Her  actions  and 
the  quahty  of  her  mind  might  often  belong  to  two  entirely 
different  people.' 

"  There  I  am  sure  you  wrong  us,"  declared  Lady 
Homartyn  gravely ;  "it  is  because  you  do  not  know  the 
circumstances  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten." 

"  Well,  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  answered  the  Presi- 
dent ;  "  but  I  must  get  down  here  and  go  for  the  boy. 
Good-bye,  Lady  Homartyn,  till  the  20th.  Mind  you 
give  us  letter  biscuits  for  tea ! " 

"  Kindergarten,  I  suppose  you  mean,  '  laughed  Lady 
Homartyn.  "  Well,  so  long  1  "  And  she  waved  to  the 
President  as  he  disappeared  down  a  side  street. 

Colin  was  extremely  loth  to  come  away  from  his  work 
when  the  President  mounted  the  low  dark  stairs  in  search 
of  him,  and  he  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  so  slowly  that 
Saul  Wainwright  asked  him,  with  a  grin,  whether  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  his  own  funeral. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  flat  he  bubbled  without  ceasing 
of  all  he  had  been  doing,  how  tiny  the  instruments  had 
been,  and  how  skilfully  he  had  used  them. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  finish  some  blue  beans  next  time,  ' 
he  ventured,  "  and  if  they  come  out  right  they  shall  be 
for  Miss  Brand.  After  that  I  shall  do  some  for  Ella, 
und  then  for  Dick.      You  can't  guess  what  sport  it  is." 
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"  How  do  you  know  Miss  Brand  wishes  to  belong  to 
the  Society  at  all  ?  "  asked  the  President  as  they  climbed 
on  to  a  bus  and,  as  usual,  took  the  two  front  seats  on 
the  top. 

"  Because  she  says  so.  I  told  her  all  about  the  Society 
this  morning  after  lessons,  or  at  least  as  much  as  I  knew 
myself,  and  she  thought  it  was  a  lovely  idea  and  wished 
she  had  known  about  it  before.  You'll  tell  her  some  more 
about  it,  won't  you.  President  ?  " 

"  I  shan't  need  to,"  he  answered.  "  If  she  would  like 
to  come,  I  will  take  her  to  a  Curious  Meeting  on  the  20th. 
She  will  see  all  the  other  members,  or  most  of  them,  and 
hear  the  new  ones  take  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  One 
of  the  younger  members  always  reads  the  manifesto  of 
the  Society  which  gives  its  aims  and  objects.  Of 
course,  we  older  ones  know  it  almost  by  heart,  but  it 
refreshes  one's  memory  and  there  are  some  things  that 
one  never  tires  of  hearing." 

"  Can  I  come  too  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"  Why,  of  course  you  shall.  I  told  Lady  Homartyn 
that  I  was  bringing  you.      It's  to  be  at  her  house." 

"  Will  I  have  to  take  an  oath  ?  " 

"  No.  You  needn't.  You're  a  peculiar  case.  You 
see,  it  isn't  necessary  if  you  happen  to  be  bom  in  the 
Society.  All  the  same  you  won't  be  idle  ;  you'll  have  to 
present  the  beans  to  the  new  members.  I  wish  there 
were  more  time  to  spare  for  you  to  make  them.  You 
won't  have  time  to  do  anything  like  enough." 

"  Now  I  know  the  way  to  his  house  I  can  go  there 
oftener.  Mr.  Wainwright  says  I  can  go  there  whenever 
I  like.  There's  a  little  table  in  the  comer  where  I  can 
sit  without  being  in  his  way,  and  there's  quite  a  lot  I 
can  do  without  any  help.  He  says  it  amuses  him  to  have 
some  one  new  to  talk  to,  and  he  told  me  a  fine  story  about 
his  great-grandfather  and  a  band  of  pirates." 

"  Quite  an  acquaintance  to  cultivate,  evidently.  But 
be  sure  to  notice  carefuUy  whether  you  are  in  his  way 
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or  not.  Some  people  start  by  being  kinder  than  they 
can  very  well  keep  up,  and  they  shouldn't  be  presumed 
on,  so  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  make  yourself  scarce 
if  he  seems  to  need  the  tools  you're  using,  or  gets  at  all 
irritable." 

"  All  right,  I  won't  forget,"  said  Colin;  "but  he  really 
seemed  to  want  me  to  come.      Here  we  get  out.  President." 

They  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  fiat  and,  slipping  off  their 
coats,  walked  into  the  kitchen,  from  which  a  very  savoury 
scent  issued,  and  found  Miss  Brand  kneeling  on  the  hearth- 
rug toasting  crumpets,  as  Rolls  was  out. 

The  tray  stood  ready  to  be  carried  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  a  kettle  had  been  set  on  the  hob. 

"  Rolls  is  a  most  conscientious  fellow,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent. "  Don't  let's  take  the  tea  into  the  drawing-room, 
though ;  let's  have  it  here  in  the  kitchen.  Miss  Brand, 
your  crumpets  make  me  feel  positively  faint  with  hunger. 
If  you'll  butter  me  one,  I  shall  sit  on  the  rug  beside  the 
fire  to  eat  it.  It  may  be  summer  according  to  the  calendar, 
but  it  certainly  isn't  by  the  atmosphere.  Colin,  pour 
out  your  adopted  father  a  good  strong  cup  of  tea,  with 
a  drop  of  cream.  There  now,  thanks  to  you  both,  I'm 
perfectly  happy.  Life  does  have  it's  soft  spots,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  I  only  wish  I  had  the  feeling  that 
it  could  last." 

"  Why  shouldn't  it  ?  "  asked  Colin,  with  his  mouth  full 
of  crumpet.  "  I  can  put  on  more  coal  when  the  fire 
dies  down  ;  the  teapot  is  full  of  tea,  and  the  dish,  though 
you  can't  see  it  from  down  there,  is  simply  piled  with 
crumpets." 

"  Those  are  only  side-shows,  my  son,"  answered  the 
President.  "  What  I'm  enjoying  is  something  in  the 
atmosphere,  something  slightly  less  material  than 
crumpets." 
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A  DAY  or  two  later  a  letter  addressed  in  a  large  flourishing 
handwriting  lay  on  the  top  of  the  President's  pile  as  he 
came  down  to  breakfast. 

Colin  saw  by  his  wrinkled  brow  and  the  impatient  way 
in  which  he  picked  up  the  letter  and  flipped  it  aside  that 
he  had  no  great  affection  for  the  sender.  He  had  heard 
Ella  reprimanded  on  one  occasion  for  asking  questions 
about  letters,  so  he  drank  his  milk  and  munched  his 
buttered  egg  in  stolid  silence, 

"  It's  from  my  sister,"  the  President  at  last  remarked. 
"  Now  there'll  be  complications.  How  I  wish  she  would 
stay  where  she  is  !  " 

"  Is  she  coming  here  ?  "  asked  Colin  apprehensively. 

"  Yes,  on  Friday.  I'd  better  tell  you  something  about 
her  to  prepare  you  in  advance,"  and  the  President  helped 
himself,  with  a  sigh,  to  buttered  egg,  and  sat  down.  "  She's 
two  or  three  years  older  than  I  am,  so  she  has  always 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  place  my  feet  in  the  way  they 
should  go  and  manage  my  affairs  generally.  About  a 
dozen  years  ago  she  astonished  us  all  by  marrying  an 
American.  He  was  quite  poor,  and  they  had  to  rough 
it  considerably  at  the  beginning.  I  believe  she  scrubbed 
the  floors  and  did  the  cooking  herself.  She's  a  most 
admirable  woman.  No  one  in  their  senses  would  attempt 
to  deny  the  fact,  only  she  spoils  it  all,  somehow,  by  being 
so  aware  of  it.  I  think  she  might  have  done  very  well  as 
a  barrister.      She  has  a  great  flow  of  words,  argues  logically. 
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and  is  always  convinced  that  the  side  or  cause  for  which 
she  argues  is  the  only  right  one.  She  is  admired  and 
welcomed  almost  everywhere.  I  think  many  people 
are  rather  afraid  of  her  very  downright  views  and  try  to 
model  themselves  according  to  her  ideas.  It  is  only 
in  her  own  family  that  she  becomes  exasperating.  Prob- 
ably most  families  have  a  well-polished  and  efficient  poker 
among  their  relations." 

"We  certainly  have,"  said  Miss  Brand,  with  a  laugh. 
"  It's  an  elderly  cousin  in  our  case.  We  feared  and 
loathed  her  as  children,  and  banded  ourselves  secretly 
together  against  her.  She  thought  children  were  simply 
intended  for  her  to  polish  her  critical  faculties  upon. 
Since  I  grew  up  I  have  got  on  far  better  with  her.  I 
think  she  must  have  mellowed  slightly,  for  she  certainly 
seems  less  of  a  dragon  than  in  the  old  days,  or  perhaps 
my  admiration  for  her  qualities  has  quenched  my  resent- 
ment.    Anyhow,  I  can  meet  her  quite  peaceably." 

"  You  know,"  said  the  President,  with  a  smile,  "  it's 
very  wrong  of  you  and  me  to  sit  here  criticizing  our  elders 
and  betters  before  Colin.  '  Little  pitchers  have  long 
ears,'  and  the  habit  of  destructive  criticism  is  only  too 
easily  caught.  We  are  noted  for  it  as  a  family,  I  regret 
to  say.  Look  here,  Colin.  Never  criticize  your  elders 
if  you  can  help  it.  Remember  that  you  might  think 
differently  if  you  could  see  into  the  other  persons'  mind, 
and  knew  all  the  circumstances.  If  they  do  something 
over  which  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  th,e  wrong- 
ness  of  it,  don't  go  and  talk  about  it  to  other  people, 
but  make  up  your  mind  firmly  that  you  will  never  do  the 
same  thing  yourself.  I'm  feeling  quite  the  heavy  father 
to-day,  but  don't  you  agree.  Miss  Brand  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do  absolutely,  though  when  I  was  Colin's 
age  I  remember  I  used  to  gloat  over  what  I  supposed 
were  Cousin  Daisy's  faults  behind  her  back.  They 
seemed  very  real  to  me  then.  Then  one  day  my  favourite 
aunt  said  something  to  me  about  it  that  I've  never  for- 
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gotten.  She  loved  practical  illustrations.  I  suppose  I 
was  saying  something  spiteful  about  this  cousin,  when 
she  asked  me  suddenly,  '  Could  you  play  halma  or  chess 
if  you  only  knew  the  rules  of  draughts  ?  '  Of  course,  I 
said  '  No.'  And  she  went  on  to  say  that  people  could 
be  as  different  as  games  in  the  rules  by  which  they  were 
played,  so  that  though  a  person  knew  the  rules  of  their 
own  game  they  might  be  quite  wrong  about  the  rules  of 
their  neighbour's  game.  I  had  no  idea  of  how  to  play 
chess,  or  halma  either  for  that  matter,  for  I  was  pretty 
young,  but  I  quite  understood  what  she  meant,  and  went 
to  bed  that  night  with  a  considerably  smaller  opinion 
of  myself." 

"I'd  like  to  have  met  your  aunt,"  said  the  President. 
"  She  was  a  wise  woman,  I  should  think.  Let  me  see — 
her  illustration  might  be  carried  further  too.  The  three 
games  she  chose  are  all  worked  on  the  same  broad  prin- 
ciple, that  of  crossing  the  board  into  your  neighbour's 
country,  and  it  is  only  in  the  details  that  they  differ  so." 

"  It  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Colin,  "  if  there  were  a 
pipe  coming  from  the  kitchen  under  the  floor  and  running 
into  the  coffee-pot.  In  time  it  would  save  a  whole  pair 
of  shoes  for  Rolls." 

"  So  that's  what  you've  been  thinking  about,"  said 
the  President.  "  I  thought  by  the  intelligent  look  in 
your  eyes  that  you  were  taking  a  deep  interest  in  our 
most  improving  conversation.  When  you  are  asked  to 
write  a  memoir  of  me  some  da}^  what  will  you  have  to 
say  if  you  don't  listen  when  words  of  wisdom  fall  from 
my  lips  ?  " 

"  What's  a  memoir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  an  account  you  write  of  your  own  memories 
of  a  person  who  is  dead." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Colin,  and  pondered  with  wrinkled 

brows.     "  I  shall  say  you  were  very  decent,  and  wore  a 

pair  of  moccasins  when  you  came  in  from  work  in  the 

evening ;    oh,  and  that  you  wouldn't  eat  buttered  egg 

\ 
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when  the  toast  was  sloppy  underneath,  but  sent  it  back 
to  the  kitchen." 

"  Well,  then  your  memoir  will  have  an  enormous  sale," 
said  the  President.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  hit 
the  public  taste  exactly  :  those  are  just  the  details  that 
they  are  pining  to  hear.      What  else  would  you  say  ?  " 

"  That  you  had  floating  soap  in  your  bath,  and  a  bath- 
mat  with  lions  and  tigers  all  round.  I  would  say  too 
that  you  were  very  kind,  but  you  had  a  sister  in  America 
whom  you  hated  because  she  interfered." 

"  If  you  put  it  as  baldly  as  that,  her  solicitors  will 
certainly  come  down  on  you  for  libel." 

"  President,  can  I  get  up  and  go  now,  please  ?  " 
"  Yes,  if  you  wipe  your  mouth." 

Colin  slid  off  his  chair,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
the  President  finishing  a  last  cup  of  coffee  and  Miss  Brand 
folding  her  table  napkin. 

"  Seriously,"  said  the  President,  "  I  must  advise  you 
to  keep  as  clear  as  possible  of  my  sister,  or  your  life  won't 
be  worth  living.  I'm  sorry  she  should  have  chosen  just 
this  time  for  her  visit.  If  only  she  had  come  a  month 
ago  and  we  could  have  got  it  over  before  you  came  ! 
Still,  it's  better  in  some  ways.  I've  only  got  the  three 
bedrooms,  besides  the  one  for  Rolls,  so  your  being  here 
makes  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to  invite  them.  She 
wrote  from  Liverpool,  and  is  spending  a  day  or  two  in 
the  North  Country  before  coming  down  to  town.  Well, 
look  out,  that's  all.  I  told  her  I  couldn't  put  her  up 
at  present."  \ 

"  You  say  '  them,' "  said  Miss  Brand.  "  Will  she  not 
be  coming  alone  ?  " 

"  No,  I  forgot  about  that.  Of  course,  she's  bringing 
her  American  husband,  and  then  we're  to  have  the  treat 
of  seeing  Ferdinand  for  the  first  time.  He  must  be 
ten  by  now,  and  I've  heard  he's  a  regular  infant  prodigy  ; 
could  read  and  write  at  three  and  started  algebra  at 
four.    Horrid  little  brute  !    She  has  some  special  method 
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of  education  that  she  invented  herself,  and  she  expects 
Ferdinand  to  be  Prime  Minister  at  least  some  day." 

"  I  believe  most  mothers  think  that  of  their  sons." 

"  Maybe.  Anyhow,  they  don't  tell  everybody  quite  so 
openl3^      Well,  I  must  go  off  to  my  work,  I  suppose." 

On  the  following  Friday  the  President's  worst  fears 
were  realized,  for  a  four-wheeler  covered  with  luggage 
turned  the  corner  of  Iverna  Gardens  and  stopped  opposite 
No.  16.  Luckily  for  him  he  was  not  at  home  at  the 
time,  as  his  sister  had  not  let  him  know  the  time  of  her 
arrival.  Colin,  who  was  looking  out  of  a  window  of  the 
flat,  saw  the  cab  arrive  and  a  tall  woman  step  energetically 
out,  followed  more  slowly  by  a  red-faced  man,  slightly 
bald,  and  a  boy  wearing  corduroy  shorts  and  a  black 
velvet  jacket. 

"  They've  come!  "  he  said,  in  a  voice  tense  with  excite- 
ment, to  Miss  Brand,  who  entered  the  room  at  this  moment 
carrying  a  bowl  of  flowers. 

"  Who  ?  "  she  asked  composedly. 

"  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith,  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Ferdinand. 
I  can  hear  them  walking  up  the  stairs." 

"How  very  annoying!"  said  Miss  Brand.  "The 
President  is  out,  and  they  won't  know  who  we  are.  Good 
heavens  !  Is  that  their  cab  ?  They  must  think  they're 
going  to  stay  here,  and  I  shall  have  to  explain  that  they 
can't." 

Here  a  ring  at  the  door  of  the  flat  w^as  heard  and  Rolls 
could  be  heard  opening  it.  The  dining-room,  in  which 
lessons  were  done  was  close  to  the  front  door,  so  that 
every  word  spoken  outside  could  be  heard  from  within. 

"  My  brother  is  not  at  home,  you  say  ?  How  careless 
of  him  to  be  out.  Well,  we  will  come  in  and  examine  the 
flat  at  our  leisure.  Let  the  luggage  be  taken  to  our 
rooms." 

"  I'm  afraid,  madam,  the  rooms " 

"  Are  not  ready  for  our  reception  ?  How  very  slovenly  1 
Well,  put  the  luggage  down  here  and  let  the  rooms  be 
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got  ready  immediately.  In  my  household  such  a  thing 
would  never  have  been  permitted  to  happen.  But  what 
can  you  expect  in  a  bachelor  household  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately,  madam,  the  rooms " 

"  Now  don't  stand  there  making  excvises.  I  am  just 
going  to  take  off  my  hat  and  then  I  shall  show  Mr.  Luxford- 
Smith  and  my  son  over  the  flat.  I  remember  the  rooms 
perfectly  well.  Now  then,  this  on  the  left  hand  used  to 
be  the  dining-room." 

Rolls  turned  away  in  despair  with  a  polite  little  "  As 
you  please,  madam,"  and  took  refuge  in  the  pantry, 
where  he  drank  two  tumblers  on  end  of  cold  water  to 
steady  his  nerves. 

,  Meanwhile  the  dining-room  door  stood  open,  and  Mrs. 
Luxford-Smith  stood  on  the  threshold  gazing  with  an 
air  of  astonishment  through  her  lorgnettes  at  the  two 
occupants. 

"  May  I  ask  your  names  ?  "  she  inquired  in  accents 
of  icy  politeness.      "  I  haven't  the  pleasure " 

Miss  Brand  hesitated,  but  Colin  filled  the  breach.  "  Her 
name  is  Miss  Brand,"  he  said,  "  and  mine  is  Colin  Gilson." 

"  That  is  some  relief  at  any  rate,"  muttered  Mrs.  Lux- 
ford-Smith. "  I  feared  for  the  moment  that  you  might 
be  my  brother's  wife  and  child.  He  might  easily  have 
contracted  an  imprudent  marriage  while  I  was  in  America 
unable  to  advise  him,  and  he  is  the  worst  possible  corre- 
spondent." 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  asked  Colin,  pulling  forward 
a  large  armchair,  for  he  remembered  that  the  cfragon  in 
the  doorway  was,  after  all,  the  President's  sister. 

She  took  it  with  an  air  of  great  condescension,  though 
without  even  a  look  at  Colin,  but  continued  to  stare  at 
Miss  Brand. 

"  Since  you  are  not  my  brother's  wife,"  she  said,  "  may 
I  ask  who  you  are  ?  It  seems  odd  when  I  come  to  pay 
my  brother  a  visit  that  I  should  find  a  stranger  here, 
does  it  not  ?  " 
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"  I  was  engaged  to  teach  Colin,"  answered  Miss  Brand, 
trying  to  keep  cool.  Mr.  Luxford-Smith  and  Ferdinand 
here  peered  round  the  doorway  and  came  slowly  inside. 

"  And  who  is  Colin,  or  rather,  why  should  he  be  here 
at  all  to  be  taught  by  you  ?  " 

"  That  is  hardly  my  affair,"  said  Miss  Brand,  "  but  I 
believe  that  his  father  and  your  brother  are  friends,  and 
so  after  Mr.  Gilson's  house  was  burnt  down  Colin  was 
brought  to  live  here  for  a  while." 

"  I  don't  see  why  a  friendship  with  the  father  should 
necessitate  taking  in  the  children.  There  are  plenty  of 
empty  apartments  in  the  whole  of  London,  surely " 

"  Won't  you  introduce  me,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Luxford-Smith,  approaching  the  table  in  a  hesitating 
manner. 

"  Oh,  this  is  only  a  sort  of  governess,  Edwin,  that  my 
brother  keeps  to  educate  the  son  of  some  pauper  friend 
of  his." 

"  Excuse  me,  but  you  are  mistaken  about  Colin's  father 
being  a  pauper,"  said  Miss  Brand,  still  standing  beside 
the  table,  and  resting  her  outstretched  fingers  upon  it. 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  it  was  as  much  for  his  own 
pleasure  in  the  child's  company  as  to  oblige  his  father 
that  the  President  brought  the  child  here." 

Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  glanced  apprehensively  up  at  her 
husband.  "  You  hear  that,  Edwin  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
raised  eyebrows.     . 

"  Well,  wellj  my  dear,"  answered  her  husband  peaceably. 
"  It  may  not  affect  your  plans  after  all." 

"  No,  but  it  will  certainly  affect  theirs,"  answered  Mrs. 
Luxford-Smith.  "  Are  you  both  living  in  the  house  ?  " 
she  continued,  turning  again  to  Miss  Brand. 

"  Yes,  we  are." 

"  Because  I'm  afraid  you  will  have  to  find  rooms  out- 
side, my  brother " 

At  this  moment  the  President  entered.  He  had  used 
his   latch-key,    and   hearing   voices   in     the   dining-room 
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he  had  silently  walked  in  at  the  open  door.  He  had 
heard  the  last  part  of  the  conversation,  and  the  pile  of 
luggage  he  had  seen  in  the  hall  explained  matters  fully. 

"  Hullo,  Lydia,  glad  to  see  you  !  "  he  exclaimed  un- 
truthfully. "  So  these  are  Edwin  and  Ferdinand  of  whom 
I  have  heard  so  much.  It's  odd,  isn't  it,  that  we  have 
never  met  ?  " 

"  Our  spare-room  at  Boston  has  been  standing  waiting 
for  you  ready  dusted  and  with  clean  sheets  upon  the  bed 
any  time  these  last  twelve  years.  The  fault  has  certainly 
not  been  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  firmly. 

"  America  is  a  far  cry,"  said  the  President ;  "  think 
of  the  width  of  the  Atlantic." 

"  One  would  have  thought  that  true  affection  would 
have  bridged  even  that  gulf,"  answered  his  sister 
acidly.  "  However,  we  have  not  come  to  reproach  you. 
Let  bygones  be  bygones.  We  have  come  to  cement 
what  we  hope  may  prove  a  lasting  and  precious  affection 
and  mutual  understanding  between  ourselves  and  you. 
I  want  you  to  learn  to  admire  and  respect  Edwin  and  to 
love  Ferdinand,  my  pride  and  joy  (who  is,  after  all,  your 
nearest  relation).  This  can  only  come  about  in  the  bosom 
of  the  family,  far  from  the  eyes  of  strangers,  whether 
they  be  worthy  or  unworthy  in  themselves  ;  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  give  both  yourself  and  us  a  full  opportunity 
of  bringing  such  a  union  about." 

Her  voice  grew  fuller  and  louder  in  the  course  of  this 
speech,  and  Mr.  Luxford-Smith  gazed  with  evident  admira- 
tion at  his  wife  as  she  stood  like  a  righteous  gdddess 
voicing  noble  sentiments  to  poor  humanity. 

The  President  stood  with  twinkling  eyes  and  saw  in 
it  no  more  than  a  carefully  prepared  speech. 

"  You  really  ought  to  be  in  Parliament,"  he  said 
earnestly.  "But  didn't  you  get  my  letter  that  I  sent  to 
your  Liveipool  hotel  ?  " 

"  No,  what  letter  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith,  evi- 
dently pleased. 
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"  A  letter  to  say  that  the  flat  was  full,  and  that  though 
I  shall,  of  course,  be  very  glad  if  you  will  spend  what  time 
here  you  can,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  put 
you  up,     I  know  of  rooms  near  here,  or  if  it  is  a  hotel 

you  want " 

"  Surely,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith,  "  you  would 
not  refuse  to  your  own  flesh  and  blood  what  you  would 
give  unasked  to  complete  strangers  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Lydia,"  answered  the  President,  and  as  he 
looked  up  at  him  Colin  saw  a  sterner  President  than  he 
had  ever  seen  before,  "  I  don't  wish  to  argue  with  you, 
especially  in  public  like  this,  but  I  haven't  the  slightest 
intention  of  sending  Miss  Brand  or  Colin  into  rooms  when 
I  have  promised  Mr.  Gilson  to  give  them  my  hospitality." 
"  How  serious  you  are,  Edward  !  "  said  Mrs.  Laxford- 
Smith,  with  a  forced  laugh,  seeing  that  the  President  had 
definitely  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject.  "  Oh  well, 
it  need  not  mean  that  we  see  very  much  less  of  you.  We'll 
get  some  nice  rooms  quite,  quite  near,  won't  we,  Fernie 
darling,  and  come  in  here  for  breakfast  and  stay  for  the 
day  ?      Then  you'll  quite  get  to  know  your  dear  uncle." 

Ferdinand  made  no  answer.  He  had  taken  a  geometry 
book  out  of  the  shelf  and  was  reading  it  with  a  most  dis- 
dainful expression  on  his  thin  face.  He  returned  it  to 
its  place  and  went  on  to  "  French  without  Tears  "  and 
"  Ora  Maritima."  Colin  was  leaning  against  the  book-case 
watching  him  with  a  doubtful  and  troubled  expression. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked  at  last.  "  I  don't 
suppose  these  are  the  same  as  the  ones  you're  using  in 
America,  are  they  ?  " 

"  I  should  rather  think  not !  "  said  Ferdinand,  with 
emphasis ;  "  these  are  all  so  babyishly  easy." 

The  President  heard  the  last  remark,  and  a  grim  smile 
flitted  across  his  face  and  was  gone  in  an  instant ;  not, 
however,  before  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  had  seen  it. 

"  Of  course  he  is  very  advanced  for  his  age,"  she  said 
proudly.      "  I   have  given  infinite  time   and   trouble  to 
N      • 
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his  education,  and  I  hope  that  some  day Ferdinand 

dear,  repeat  that  last  speech  of  Dido's   to  ^Eneas  that 
I  was  teaching  you  in  the  train." 

Ferdinand  made  no  objection,  but  folded  his  arms  pre- 
cisely behind  him  as  he  had  evidently  been  taught  to  do, 
and  recited  the  famous  speech  without  a  fault  in  accent 
or  quantity,  but  without  the  faintest  trace  of  interest  or 
expression, 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  said  the  President,  without 
enthusiasm,  "  poor  little  kid  !  " 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  poor  little  kid  '  ?  "  asked  Ferdinand's 
mother,  up  in  arms  at  once. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  how  much  learning  he  had  had  to 
swallow  in  so  short  a  time,"  answered  the  President 
innocently.      "Is  he  as  well  up  in  all  his  subjects  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Ferdinand's  mother.  "  How  far 
have  you  got  with  your  geometry,  dear  ?     Let  me  see " 

"  First  four  books,"  answered  Ferdinand  laconically. 

"  And  Greek  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  reading  the  tragedies." 

"  You  think  he  is  old  enough  to  appreciate  them 
already  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not  in  their  fullest  sense,  but  he  has  the 
vocabulary  and  technical  skill  to  translate  them,  and  in 
intellect  he  is  not  a  child." 

"  Whether  he  has  a  child's  or  a  man's  intellect,  he  has 
only  a  child's  body  and  a  child's  limited  strength.  No, 
Lydia,  I  don't  see  that  any  good  is  likely  to  come  of  your 
bringing  him  on  so  fast.  However,  that's  y»ur  affair 
and  not  mine.  Hullo,  there's  Rolls  come  to  say  that  tea 
is  ready.      Come  into  the  drawing-room,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  up  to  my  room  and 
take  off  your  hat  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brand. 

Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  followed  her  rather  rigidly  upstairs, 
and  Miss  Brand  was  none  too  happy  to  be  left  alone  with 
her  away  from  the  President's  protecting  shadow.  They 
had  not  had  a  good  start. 
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She  brought  hot  water  for  her  guest  and  a  clean  brush 
and  comb  of  her  own,  as  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith's  were  still 
in  her  hand-bag.  These  offerings  were  not  greeted  in 
quite  the  right  spirit,  because  on  taking  the  brush  and 
comb  in  her  hand  she  asked,  "  Are  you  sure  these  have 
not  been  used  ?      I  have  always  been  very  particular." 

"  Quite  sure,"  answered  Miss  Brand,  flushing.  "  I 
washed  them  myself  since  lunch." 

Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  said  no  more,  but  washed  her  hands 
as  if  she  were  giving  Miss  Brand  a  lesson  in  how  it  should 
be  done.  As  she  dried  them  and  put  on  her  rings  again 
she  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  unkind  to  one  of  my 
brother's  dependants,  but  I  think  you  hardly  showed 
the  consideration  you  might  have  done  to  me  this  after- 
noon. I  know  that  if  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  would 
have  offered  with  alacrity  to  take  rooms  out.  However, 
all  these  things  are  a  matter  of  upbringing  more  than 
anything  else.  I  know  that  my  father  and  mother  were 
both  models  of  consideration.  On  one  occasion  I  remember 
my  mother  saying  to  me,  '  Lydia,  Lydia,  always  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by,'  and  I'm  sure  I  have  never  forgotten  it." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  you  should  have  been  inconvenienced," 
said  Miss  Brand,  "but,  as  you  say,  I  am  a  dependant 
of  your  brother's,  and  as  such  it  is  hardly  for  me  to  settle 
where  I  am  to  live.  I  am  not  just  staying  in  the  house 
for  my  own  pleasure,  as  you  seem  to  suggest." 

"  I  should  hope  not  indeed,"  answered  Mrs.  Luxford- 
Smith,  with  her  coldest  expression.  "  Well,  well,  we 
must  be  charitable  and  say  no  more  about  it,  I  suppose." 

With  these  words,  she  smoothed  her  hair  before  the 
glass  and  sailed  downstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  took  hold  of  the  teapot  in  both  hands  and  murmured, 
"  Cold,  my  dear,  stone  cold,  I  will  ring  for  Rolls  to 
bring  in  some  fresh."  When  it  came  she  seated  herself 
briskly  before  it  and  said,  "  I  think,  Edward,  it  will  be 
most  suitable  for  me  to  dispense  the  tea." 

The  President  made  no  objection,  but  when  he  saw 
\ 
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that  she  had  helped  her  husband  and  himself  before  Miss 
Brand  he  quickly  called  her  to  order,  and,  springing  up, 
arranged  a  little  table  for  Miss  Brand's  cup.  Though 
he  did  his  best  to  smooth  matters,  tea  was  not  a  pleasant 
meal,  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  reUef  that  Miss  Brand  told 
Colin  to  put  on  his  hat  and  come  with  her  to  see  his  father. 

"  How  very  considerate  of  you.  Miss  Brand,  to  leave 
my  brother  and  me  alone,"  said  Mrs  Luxford-Smith,  as 
the  girl  rose  to  leave  the  room.  The  President's  only 
answer  was  a  grimace  when  his  sister  was  not  looking. 

They  stayed  longer  than  usual  at  Mr.  Gilson's  club, 
but  as  they  were  slowly  re-entering  Ivema  Gardens 
they  were  hailed  from  behind  by  Hatless,  who  begged 
to  be  introduced.  He  did  not  seem  in  the  least  shy, 
and  toffee  was  evidently  his  errand. 

"  We  could  make  some  now,"  said  Miss  Brand,  "  only 
that  a  married  sister  of  the  President's  is  there  to-night." 

"  You  won't  like  her  a  bit,"  said  Colin  frankly,  "  and  I'm 
sure  she  hates  Miss  Brand  and  me  already." 

"  I  can  understand  her  hating  you,"  said  Hatless,  puUing 
Colin's  hair,  "  but  to  hate  any  one  who  can  make  toffee — ■ — " 

"  That's  not  the  only  reason  why  she's  nice,"  volunteered 
CoUn  ;   "  you  wait  and  see." 

Hatless  made  -no  answer  to  this  remark ;  his  mind  was 
preoccupied.  "  I  don't  see  why  we  should  go  near  the 
drawing-room,"  he  said.  "  It's  Rolls'  evening  out,  isn't 
it  ?  So  we  could  mess  about  in  the  kitchen  as  much  as 
we  pleased,  barring  that  we'd  have  to  tidy  up  aft^r.  Has 
the  President  said  we  might,  by  the  way  ?  "  ^ 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Colin  ;  "  he  said  we  might,  any  time  ;  on 
condition  that  we  brought  him  some  to  taste." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Miss  Brand,  "  I'd  love  to.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  drawing-room.  Only 
for  goodness'  sake  don't  make  a  sound,  or  they'll  come 
out  and  want  to  know  what  we're  doing.  There'll  be 
heaps  of  time  before  supper." 
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She  unlocked  the  door  with  her  latch-key,  and  they  stole 
inside  like  burglars,  Hatless  even  taking  off  his  boots  on 
the  doorstep  before  crossing  the  threshold.  Their  fears 
of  detection  were  groundless,  for  Ferdinand  could  be 
heard  reciting  Greek  verbs  in  a  loud  voice  that  effectually 
drowned  their  steps. 

The  kitchen  was  empty.  Rolls  had  gone,  leaving 
everything  spick  and  span,  with  a  fine  pink  creamy  shape 
and  a  glass  dish  of  little  yellow  cakes  ready  for  supper  on 
the  dresser. 

"  Now,"  began  Miss  Brand,  "  you  two  can  buck  about 
and  find  things  for  me.  I  shall  want  butter  and  sugar  and 
a  Httle  vinegar.  Of  course  if  you  can  find  some  nuts, 
so  much  the  better.  I'll  find  a  saucepan  and  turn  on 
the  gas." 

The  two  conspirators  went  off,  and  returned  in  a  minute 
or  two  laden  with  booty.  Hatless  managed  to  drop  a 
two-pound  packet  of  butter  with  a  resounding  thump  in 
the  passage,  but  fortunately  it  seemed  none  the  worse, 
and  after  a  long  and  dreadful  pause  in  which  they  ex- 
pected the  drawing-room  door  to  open,  they  set  to  work 
again. 

"  There  are  no  nuts,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Hatless ;  "  at 
least,  not  in  the  larder." 

"  There  aren't  any  in  Rolls'  cupboard  here  either,  for 
I've  looked,"  said  Miss  Brand.  "  I  know  where  there 
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might  be  some,  though.  Colin,  be  a  lamb,  and  take  your 
shoes  off  and  see  if  you  can  find  any  in  that  cupboard- 
place  under  the  dining-room  sideboard." 

Colin  deposited  his  shoes  on  the  kitchen  table  and  sped 
off,  walking  on  the  six  inches  next  to  the  wall,  as  Dick  had 
shown  him  at  Wimbledon.  He  returned  jubilant,  with 
walnuts  and  almonds  in  two  large  packets. 

"  Now  you've  forgotten  the  nut-crackers,  you  silly 
Juggins,"  said  Hatless  ;  "  but  never  mind,  we'll  crack  them 
in  the  hinge  of  the  kitchen  door.  It  isn't  particularly 
good  for  the  door,  but  still " 

"  How  do  you  get  the  brown  stuff  off  the  inside,  Miss 
Brand  ?  "  asked  CoUn.  "  I'm  sure  they  don't  put  it  into 
toffee." 

"  Soak  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  and 
then  fish  them  out  with  a  spoon,"  she  answered.  "  You'll 
find  they'll  peel  quite  easily  then.  This  kettle's  nearly 
boiling,  and  you'll  find  a  pudding  basin  in  the  cupboard 
on  the  first  shelf  from  the  bottom." 

"  I  say.  Miss  Brand,  do  just  look  at  Hatless,  he's  cracking 
the  nuts  all  right,  but  he's  eating  ever  such  a  lot,  the 
greedy  thing  !  " 

"  Hatless,"  said  Miss  Brand  sternly,  "  you  would  do 
well  to  relearn  your  catechism ;  and  for  my  part,  if  you 
do  not  mend  your  ways  you  shall  not  taste  the  toffee  if 
I  can  help  it." 

"  Oh,  culinary  goddess,  you  surely  couldn't  be  so  cruel," 
said  Hatless.  "  I  was  only  trying  them  to  see  if  they 
were  good,  and  my  mouth  is  so  large  that  I  haveHo  stick 
in  a  good  many  at  a  time,  or  I  can't  taste.  Still,  at  your 
command  I  will  stop.  I  seem  to  be  taking  the  paint  of^ 
this  hinge  rather.  Rolls  will  come  in  and  say  rats  have 
got  into  the  house.  Here  you  are,  Colin,  here  are  enough 
for  you  to  start  the  peeling." 

Colin  took  the  bowl  to  the  table,  while  Hatless  still  knelt 
laboriously  behind  the  kitchen  door. 

"  Help  !  "  said  Miss  Brand  ;  "  I've  burnt  the  first  lot 
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of  sugar.  I  ought  to  have  added  a  little  water.  Never 
mind.      I'll  start  again." 

"  That  doesn't  matter,"  said  Hatless  soothingly,  "  There's 
plenty  more  in  the  cupboard.  I  say,  Miss  Brand,  I've 
started  a  portrait  of  Colin,  you  know ;  when  do  you  think 
I  could  go  on  with  it  ?  " 

"  Next  Wednesday  after  tea  would  be  the  best  time," 
she  answered.  Colin  does  no  lessons  after  lunch  that 
day  ;  but  we'd  better  ask  the  President,  as  he  may  want 
to  do  something  with  him." 

Meanwhile  the  smell  of  burning  toffee  had  penetrated 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  it  was  at  once  detected  by 
Mrs.  Luxford-Smith's  eagle  nose.  -She  wished  to  have 
the  honour  herself  of  discovering  that  the  house  was  on 
fire,  so  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  she  walked  out 
of  the  room  and  stood  in  the  hall.  Standing  perfectly 
still,  she  sniffed  and  listened.  The  smell  was  undoubtedly 
stronger  out  there,  and  there  was  a  sharp  crackling  sound. 
She  walked  down  the  passage  in  her  silent  black  velvet 
shoes  and  paused  thunderstruck  on  hearing  a  man's  voice 
in  the  kitchen.  "  Burglars  !  "  she  said  to  herself,  with 
eyes  as  round  as  saucers,  "  but  I  will  be  brave,  and  perhaps 
I  shall  overhear  something  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  us." 

She  advanced  a  few  steps  nearer  till  she  was  just  outside 
the  door,  and  then,  looking  through  the  crack,  she  per- 
ceived Hatless  kneeling  behind  it  and  cracking  nuts  with 
the  utmost  unconcern.  Colin  and  Miss  Brand  happened 
to  be  too  busy  to  talk  just  then,  so  she  did  not  guess  at 
their  presence,  though  she  heard  some  one  moving  about 
in  another  part  of  the  kitchen. 

Without  a  creak  she  hurried  back  to  the  drawing-room 
and  safety,  shutting  the  door  behind  her  with  elaborate 
silence,  and  showing  a  face  almost  distorted  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  My  dear  Edward,"  she  announced,  "  a  truly  terrible 
thing  has  happened.  Burglars  have  got  into  the  flat, 
and  there  are  at  present  at  any  rate  two,  and  probably 
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several,  of  them  in  the  kitchen.  If  you  would  save  your 
silver,  take  a  poker  and  follow  me."  She  seized  the  tongs 
Jierself,  and  venturing  into  the  hall  again,  put  a  bowler 
hat  on  her  head  and  slipped  into  a  coat  of  her  husband's. 

"  You,  Edwin,"  she  continued,  "  need  nothing  but  your 
strong  right  arm,  my  noble  protector.  As  for  Ferdinand, 
I  will  take  no  risks."  And  so  saying  she  removed  the 
key  from  the  inside  of  the  door  and  locked  the  poor 
child  in. 

The  strange  procession  made  its  way  down  the  passage 
in  single  file,  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  leading,  followed  by 
the  President,  and  with  Mr.  Luxford-Smith  protecting 
the  rear  with  a  bicycle  pump.  He  evidently  resented 
the  idea  of  going  weaponless  on  so  dangerous  an  errand. 

A  few  paces  from  the  kitchen  door  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith 
paused  and  held  up  her  hand. 

"  I  hear  a  woman's  voice,"  she  whispered  dramatically, 
and  after  another  pause,  "  Edward,  it  is  that  Miss  Brand. 
I  never  trusted  her  face  in  the  least.  She  must  have 
brought  the  man  into  the  house  whom  1  saw.  Trust 
the  instinct  of  a  woman  to  recognize  treachery  in  a  face 
when  she  sees  it." 

"  Miss  Brand,  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  the  President. 
"  Oh  well,  then  it's  perfectly  all  right  whoever  it  is.  I'd 
trust  her  with  everything  I  have.  Come  along,  we'll 
go  back  to  the  drawing-room." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  t&  leave  it  at 
that  ?  "  began  his  sister  indignantly.  "  What  trustful 
creatures  you  men  are  !  But  I  could  never  allow  such  a 
thing  to  go  on  in  a  house  unchecked.  I  am  going 
myself  to  see  who  is  in  there." 

The  President  no  longer  tried  to  dissuade  her,  but 
followed  in  order  to  see  that  she  kept  the  peace. 

She  stalked  inside,  still  wearing  the  bowler  hat,  and 
stood  glaring  at  Miss  Brand  and  Hatless  with  righteous 
indignation.  It  said  volimies  for  their  self-control  that 
they  did  not  laugh,  though  CoUn  rushed  off  to  the  pantry. 
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where  he  nearly  choked  himself  with  the  towel  that  hung 
behind  the  door. 

"  Won't  you  introduce  me  ?  "said  Hatless  pathetically. 
"  She  evidently  thinks  I'm  the  man  from  the  gas  company 
or  the  sweep  or  something ■" 

"  I  would,"  answered  Miss  Brand,  still  stirring  vigor- 
ously, "  only  I  don't  happen  to  know  your  real  name 
myself." 

"  Lydia,  this  is  Hatless,  a  young  artist  friend  of  mine," 
said  the  President.  "  My  sister,  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith. 
I  suppose  I  must  know  your  real  name,  Hatless,  but  I 
can  never  remember  it." 

"  John  Augustus  Carleton  is  how  my  letters  are  ad- 
dressed, when  I  have  any,  but  that  is  next  door  to  never ; 
so  I  don't  use  my  real  name  much,"  said  Hatless,  with  a 
sigh.     "  What's  in  a  name  ?  " 

Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  exalted  her  nose  and  turned  away. 
It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  her  that  there  had  been 
no  burglars,  and  the  laxness  of  her  brother  in  allowing 
his  disreputable  friends  to  invade  his  kitchen  and  make 
toffee  there  without  asking  his  express  permission  shocked 
her  deeply. 

Miss  Brand  dropped  a  small  spoonful  of  liquid  toffee 
with  a  hiss  mto  a  bowl  of  water,  and  wishing  to  appease 
her,  asked  if  she  would  taste  it  zmd  see  whether  it  were 
done.  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith,  however,  was  not  to  be 
appeased  with  toffee,  and  she  refused  stiffly.  Hatless 
and  Colin  were  only  too  willing  to  act  as  toffee-testers, 
and  both  pronounced  it  to  be  perfect. 

"  Now  then,  Colin,"  said  Miss  Brand,  "  here  with  those 
tins  you  buttered  for  me,"  and  she  poured  the  dark  sticky 
stream  into  them  and  covered  the  top  of  each  tinful  with 
a  layer  of  nuts.  "  It  ought  to  be  good,"  she  said.  "  We 
must  cut  it  into  strips  soon,  as  it  spoils  it  if  you  have  to 
bash  it  out  with  a  hammer  afterwards.  Besides,  it  isn't 
particularly  good  for  the  tin." 

"  I  should  think  not  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith. 
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'  The  callousness  of  the  younger  generation  with  regard 
to  other  people's  property  is  indeed  astonishing." 

"  Talking  about  the  younger  generation,"  said  the 
President,  "  are  you  going  to  leave  Ferdinand  locked  up 
in  the  drawing-room  all  the  evening,  poor  child?  I'm 
sure  he  would  like  to  come  and  see  what's  going  on  out 
here." 

"  Of  course,"  she  answered,  "  he  ought  to  be  out  here 
having  his  share.  If  sweetmeats  were  being  made  and 
eaten  without  my  brother's  knowledge,  you  might  at  least 
have  fetched  Ferdinand  from  the  drawing-room,  instead 
of  eating  quantities  in  the  kitchen  by  yourselves." 

"  Ferdinand  was  happily  reciting  Greek  verbs  when  we 
came  in,"  answered  Miss  Brand,  "  and,  as  you  see,  there 
is  not  overmuch  room  in  here  for  extra  people.  As  for 
our  eating  quantities  of  toffee  out  here  by  ourselves,  it 
hasn't  had  time  to  harden  yet.  Personally,  I  haven't 
even  tasted  it." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  bandy  words  with  me  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Luxford-Smith,  with  rising  colour  and  ghttering  eye  ;  and 
she  swept  out  of  the  kitchen  and  returned  to  Ferdinand 
and  her  husband. 

The  President  stayed  behind  and  sat  on  a  clean  comer 
of  the  kitchen  table.  He  looked  decidedly  careworn,  and 
little  wrinkles  seemed  to  be  coming  round  his  eyes. 

"  You  mustn't  mind  her  too  much,"  he  said.  "  She 
doesn't  mean  half  she  says,  and  these  fits  of  hers  are  soon 
over.  You'll  see  that  by  supper-time  she'll  have  forgotten 
all  about  it,  I  don't  suppose  she'll  stay  for  very  long, 
at  least  I  hope  not,  and  meanwhile  you  had  better  keep 
as  much  out  of  her  way  as  you  can.  She  won't  mind. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  she  wants  me  to  take  a  violent  fancy 
to  Ferdinand,  and  for  that  reason  is  always  making  the 
poor  child  show  off  his  accomplishments  to  me.  As  if 
I  would  ever  like  any  one  just  because  they  knew  a  lot 
of  Greek  verbs  !  It's  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  Well, 
well,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  back  and  pacify  her,"  and 
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he  climbed  wearily  down  from  the  table.  "  Good-night, 
Hatless,  my  son.  By  the  way,  how's  the  portrait  of 
Colin  progressing  ?  " 

"  I  can't  do  much  to  it  without  him.  When  can  I 
have  him  again,  please  ?  Miss  Brand  says  that  as  far 
as  she  knows  Wednesday  would  do." 

"  Very  good.  You  can  fetch  him  here  as  soon  as  you 
like  after  lunch,  and  I'll  come  to  your  studio  for  him  at 
about  five.  I  want  to  see  how  the  portrait  is  going 
ahead." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hatless,  "do  come.  I'd  like  that  mouldy 
brute  Edgelow  to  meet  you,  if  you  don't  mind.  I  don't 
believe  he's  shaved  for  nearly  a  week,  and  it  might  make 
him  buck  up  a  bit  to  see  some  one  looking  decently  dressed 
for  once." 

"  So  you  want  me  to  lend  a  hand  in  his  education, 
do  you  ?  I  don't  think,  myself,  that  my  efforts  on  you 
have  been  a  very  great  advertisement.  However,  we 
might  do  something-  to  cheer  him  up.  Colin  told  me 
about  him  the  other  day.  I've  got  rather  a  good  plan 
which  I'll  unfold  on  Wednesday,  only  don't  let  him  guess 
that  there  is  anything  up." 

"  Rather  not  !  I  am  glad  you've  thought  of  something. 
President ;  it  positively  gives  me  the  pip  to  see  anybody 
in  such  a  fearful  fit  of  the  blues." 

"  Well,  so  long,"  said  the  President,  and  disappeared. 

"I'm  going  to  cut  the  toffee  up  now,"  said  Miss  Brand. 
"  Hand  me  a  knife  out  of  the  basket,  please,  Colin." 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  all  ?  " 

"  Eat  it  of  course.  It  won't  last  long,  I  should  think. 
Hatless,  how  would  you  like  to  take  some  back  to  your 
gloomy  friend  ?  " 

"  Edgelow  ?  I'd  love  to.  Whom  shall  I  say  it's 
from  ?  " 

"  We'll  stick  a  label  with  '  From  a  distant  friend  '  on  it. 
Just  wait  while  I  get  a  box.     I  won't  be  a  minute." 

Miss  Brand  ran  from  the  room  and  returned  with  an 
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empty  white  box  such  as  chocolates  are  sold  in  at  the 
theatres.  Kitchen  paper  was  found  in  the  cupboard, 
and  each  nutty  square  of  toffee  was  wrapped  up  carefully 
before  being  put  inside.  Colin  and  Hatless  insisted  on 
doing  all  this  part  of  the  job  themselves,  while  Miss  Brand 
supervised  and  laughed  at  their  clumsy  fingers. 

Presently  Rolls  came  in,  and  fortunately  did  not  seem 
to  mind  in  the  least  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  in  his 
kitchen. 

"  Only  fifteen  minutes  till  dinner-time,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  not  even  the  soup  on  !     I  must  look  sharp." 

"  You'd  better  go,  Hatless,"  said  Miss  Brand,  "  as  it's 
Colin's  bedtime,  and  I'll  have  to  go  and  get  tidy." 
'  "  You  surely  aren't  going  to  send  me  away  without 
any  toffee  after  all  this  ?  "  asked  Hatless  reproachfully. 

"  Bless  you,  no  !  "  said  Miss  Brand,  as  she  wrapped  up 
a  large  slab  in  paper  and  stuck  it  into  his  pocket.  "  Don't 
forget  the  box  for  your  gloomy  friend.  Good-night, 
mother's  useful  little  man." 

"  Good-night,  culinary  goddess,  and  thanks  hideously," 
said  Hatless  as  he  put  on  his  shabby  old  hat  and  let 
himself  out. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

REVELATIONS 

The  next  few  days  were  uneventful,  though  anything 
but  comfortable  ones  for  the  Iverna  Gardens  "  Friends." 
They  seemed  amusing  enough  when  they  were  over, 
though  at  the  time  all  concerned  felt  that  they  were  under- 
going a  prolonged  and  unjust  punishment. 

It  was  better  for  the  President  than  for  Miss  Brand 
or  for  Colin,  for  his  work-  always  provided  the  necessary 
excuse  when  he  felt  that  he  positively  could  not  stand 
one  more  minute  in  the  fiat.  Miss  Brand  had  no  such 
excuse,  for  her  work  lay  at  home,  and  even  when  she 
took  CoHn  for  a  walk,  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith,  holding  Ferdi- 
nand by  the  hand,  insisted  on  accompanying  them.  During 
lesson-times  she  was  not  safe  either,  for  the  enemy 
would  penetrate  into  the  schoolroom  and  sit  and  listen, 
criticizing  her  methods  of  teaching  before  Colin,  and 
sighing  audibly  at  what  she  considered  were  slips  in  her 
Latin  pronunciation. 

"  Please  do  not  let  me  disturb  you,"  she  would  say. 
"  I  have  a  book  to  read,  and  some  embroidery  to  get 
through  before  lunch-time." 

Her  white  embroidery  was  admirable.  Miss  Brand 
could  not  object,  but  there  was  always  a  strained  atmo- 
sphere in  the  room,  and  Colin's  natural  intelligence  seemed 
to  desert  him  when  he  was  asked  a  question,  for  he  knew 
that  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  had  no  opinion  of  his  brains, 
but  thought  of  him  merely  as  a  stupid  and  troublesome 
Uttle  boy. 
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It  was  annoying  too,  during  lesson-times,  to  think  that 
Ferdinand  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  curied  up 
on  the  sofa  reading  a  book.  He  had  worked  very  hard, 
no  doubt,  and  deserved  a  holiday,  but  it  was  tantaUzing 
all  the  same  and  did  not  make  for  great  cordiality  when 
the  two  boys  met.  The  President  called  CoUn  into  his 
study  one  morning,  seeing  the  two  boys  pass  each  other 
in  the  passage  without  a  word  on  either  side,  and  told 
him  that  he  must  try  to  be  a  good  host  to  Ferdinand, 
and  make  him  enjoy  his  staj^  in  England.  It  would  be 
a  pity,  he  said,  that  Ferdinand  should  go  back  to  America 
with  the  idea  that  all  English  boys  were  stand-offish  and 
sulky. 

^  Colin  at  once  responded  to  this,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
things  went  better  at  the  flat.  He  showed  Ferdinand 
his  books  and  the  wireless  apparatus  he  was  trying  to 
set  up,  and  brought  out  all  his  games  to  amuse  him  in 
the  evenings.  Ferdinand  allowed  himself  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  played  several  games  with  him,  but  there  was 
none  of  the  openness  and  natural  friendliness  that  one 
would  have  looked  for  between  a  couple  of  boys  thrown 
a  great  deal  together. 

Miss  Brand  noticed  it,  and  wondered  whether  it  was 
merely  the  difference  of  upbringing  that  divided  them, 
or  whether  Ferdinand  could  have  been  told  that  Colin 
was  in  any  way  a  rival  for  the  affections  of  the  President, 
his  uncle.  She  decided  that  his  mother  would  hardly 
have  told  him  in  so  many  words  what  was  the  real  object 
of  their  visit  to  England,  and  she  greatly  doubted,  from 
her  knowledge  of  English  boys,  whether  he  would  have 
guessed  as  much  on  his  own  account.  It  was  just  in- 
compatibihty  of  temper,  she  decided  to  herself. 

She  pitied  Colin,  but  she  pitied  herself  also.  Colin 
was  to  be  carried  off  to  the  studio  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, and  as  it  was  to  be  a  half-holiday  she  would  have 
liked  to  go  down  to  Richmond  to  see  her  mother  and 
sisters,  but  the  President  had  to  be  in  town  all  day  and 
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had  gratefully  accepted  her  offer  to  stay  at  home  and 
look  after  his  sister.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  she  was 
making,  for  she  was  very  anxious  to  entertain  her  family 
with  the  experiences  of  the  last  week.  She  was  an  excel- 
lent mimic  and  had  discovered  before  her  glass  that  she 
could  screw  her  pretty  face  into  a  fair  imitation  of  Mrs. 
Luxford-Smith's  acid  glare,  and  insulted  her  image  with 
the  most  disparaging  remarks. 

Rolls  happened  to  be  cleaning  the  window  next  door 
and  came  along  the  balcony  to  clean  hers.  He  nmst  have 
heard  something  amusing,  for  he  departed  in  a  fit  of 
uncontrollable  though  inaudible  laughter. 

Miss  Brand  said  good-bye  to  Hatless  and  Colin  mourn- 
fully enough  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  departed  to 
the  drawing-room  demure  and  silent  as  a  nun,  carrying 
her  workbag.  Inside  she  found  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith, 
sitting  on  a  tall  hard  chair  with  her  back  to  the  window. 
Her  husband  had  taken  Ferdinand  to  the  Zoo.  She 
seemed  considerably  mollified  on  seeing  Miss  Brand,  for 
though  so  independent,  she  preferred  any  company  to 
none,  and  hated  to  be  without  an  audience.  She  had 
no  personal  dishke  for  Miss  Brand — she  would  have  dis- 
liked an  archangel  in  her  position  ;  and  for  the  moment, 
seeing  that  she  felt  disposed  to  talk,  it  suited  her  to  be 
cordial. 

"  Come  in,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  and  sit  down.  I  see 
you  have  brought  some  fancy  work  with  you.  Quite 
an  elegant  design,  and  you  seem  to  be  carrying  it  out 
very  creditably.  I  suppose  you  have  little  time  here 
for  embroidery  ?  " 

"  I  don't  have  very  much  time,"  admitted  Miss  Brand. 
*'  You  see,  I  have  to  make  up  to  Colin  as  much  as  I  can 
for  the  want  of  a  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  so 
that  I  am  generally  playing  games  with  him  when  I  am 
not  taking  him  out  or  giving  him  lessons." 

"  I  think  myself  that  you  are  far  too  kind  to  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Luxford-Smith.  "  Children  invariably  take  advantage 
.    N 
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in  such  a  case,  in  my  experience."  And  she  snipped  off 
her  thread  as  if  to  end  the  matter. 

"  He  is  a  particularly  nice  child,"  said  Miss  Brand, 
"  and  I  have  no  little  brothers  of  my  own." 

"  I  must  say  I  don't  see  very  much  in  him  myself, 
and  cannot  guess  where  the  attraction  lies,  especially 
for  my  brother,  who  is  a  man  of  profound  brain.  Mr. 
Gilson  is  not  a  very  old  friend  of  his  either ;  I  never 
remember  hearing  his  name  mentioned  before  I  went 
off  to  Arnerica.     Who  were  his  mother's  people  ?  " 

"  I  believe  his  mother  was  a  Miss  Catherine  Blackwood. 
A  portrait  of  her  was  injured  in  the  fire  at  Fenton  Square 
and  was  sent  here  a  day  or  two  ago,  after  being  restored. 
It  is  standing  in  the  President's  room." 

"  Blackwood  !  Catherine  Blackwood  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Luxford-Smith.  "  Who  would  have  believed  it  possible  ! 
Yes,  I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  know  whom  that  boy 
resembles.  So  the  mother  is  dead.  And  married  Dennis 
Gilson  ?  No  wonder  my  brother  is  interested  in  the 
child.  I  could  never  believe  it  was  pure  philanthropy 
on  his  part." 

"  Did  you  know  Colin's  mother  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brand, 
with  great  interest.  "  I  should  like  to  have  seen  her.  She 
must  have  been  very  beautiful,  to  judge  from  the  portrait." 

"  I  never  admired  that  soft  clinging  type  very  much 
myself,"  said  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith,  "  though  all  her  aunts 
were  noted  for  their  looks.  But  it  was  the  usual  story, 
pretty  faces  and  empty  pockets,  poor  things."    , 

"  But  what  had  the  President  to  do  with  it  ?^ 

"Oh  well,  it's  an  old  story  now,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  part  I  played  in  it.  I  expect  my 
brother  would  be  deeply  grateful  to  me  now  if  he  knew. 

"  In  the  early  days,  when  my  brother  was  young  and 
very  susceptible,  he  met  Catherine  Blackwood,  who  had 
been  brought  over  to  London  for  the  season  by  a  childless 
aunt.  She  was  a  light-hearted,  careless  creature  who 
took  more  pleasure  out  of  five  minutes  at  a  dance  than 
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an  hour  at  a  museum  or  anything  improving.  She  was 
in  every  way  undesirable  for  my  brother,  though  I  beUeve 
they  were  proud  as  a  family  of  their  blue  blood.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  that  by  itself  ?  I  never  heard  that 
blue  blood  would  mend  a  hole  in  the  roof  or  pay  the 
butcher's  bill. 

"  My  brother  had  not  begun  to  make  his  mark  in  those 
days,  it's  always  a  very  slow  affair  in  his  profession, 
but  he  fell  in  love  with  this  practically  penniless  Irish  girl 
without  giving  a  thought  to  his  own  future.  The  girl  had 
no  prospects  whatever,  for  though  she  was  an  only  child 
the  estate  was  small  and  heavily  mortgaged.  My  family 
seemed  content  to  let  things  slide,  and  when  I  told  them 
what  I  knew  about  it  only  said,  '  It's  nothing  serious. 
Edward  isn't  thinking  of  settling  down.  Besides,  this 
isn't  the  first  time  he  has  been  attracted  by  a  pretty  face.' 
However,  I  knew  Edward  was  in  earnest  this  time  and 
meant  to  marry  the  girl,  though  with  my  riper  judgment  I 
could  see  that  the  step  would  have  been  disastrous  had 
I  allowed  him  to  make  it.  So  I  naturally  did  all  I  could 
to  save  him  from  himself." 

"  But  what  could  you  do  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brand,  trying 
to  hide  the  horror  in  her  face. 

"  Why,  my  dear  girl,  how  young  you  are  !  "  exclaimed 
the  older  woman  condescendingly.  "  That  was  very 
easily  arranged.  I  merely  let  the  aunt  know,  in  a  round- 
about way,  that  Edward's  whole  family  were  very  much 
against  the  match  and  didn't  consider  her  up  to  Edward 
in  any  way.  I  also  hinted  that  constancy  had  never 
been  one  of  his  virtues,  and  that  the  whole  affair  meant 
a  great  deal  less  to  him  than  it  did  to  her.  She  did  what 
any  right-minded  young  woman  would  have  done  in  her 
place  and  buried  herself  in  the  country  in  Ireland,  where 
Edward  could  not  find  her.  Two  or  three  years  later 
she  must  have  married  Mr.  Gilson,  if  Colin  is  eight  years 
old  ;  but  I  was  in  America  by  that  time,  and  heard  nothing 
about  it," 
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"  Doesn't  it  seem  rather  a  pity  to  you,  now,  that  the 
President  shouldn't  have  married  ?  " 

"He  is  not  by  any  means  too  old  to  do  so  now  if  he 
should  meet  a  woman  fitted  to  become  his  wife.  And  if 
he  does  not,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take 
an  interest,  almost  paternal,  in  my  little  Ferdinand.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  exceedingly  well  off. 
He  seldom  takes  a  holiday  and  in  no  way  lives  up  to  his 
position." 

Miss  Brand  did  not  answer.  She  sat  with  her  hands 
in  her  lap  and  wished  that  she  had  never  heard  of  what 
Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  had  done.  It  was  not  for  her  to 
blame  her.  That  would  only  make  matters  worse  and 
x:reate  an.  open  breach  between  them.  She  could  only 
look  at  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith's  serene  and  self-possessed 
face,  with  the  aristocratic  features  and  healthy  colour, 
and  marvel,  that  it  seemed  so  light  a  thing  to  her  that 
she  had  stolen  the  happiness  out  of  her  brother's  life. 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  was  so  convinced 
of  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  her  own  motives  that  she 
did  not  in  the  least  feel  the  need  for  justification,  or  notice 
the  look  of  horror  that  crept  into  the  eyes  of  the  young 
girl  who  sat  embroidering  so  diligently.  Tea  came  in 
soon  afterwards,  and  amid  the  clatter  of  cups  and  the 
handing  of  cakes  their  conversation  turned  to  more 
everyday  subjects.  Afterwards  Miss  Brand  offered  to 
read  aloud,  and  her  offer  was  immediately  accepted.  She 
was  glad  not  to  be  discussing  the  President's  affairs,  and 
afraid  lest  her  indignation  should  carry  her  a^ay  and 
she  might  say  something  too  true  for  politeness.  The 
Times  was  fetched,  and  she  read  through  all  the  leading 
"articles ;  then  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  asked  for  the  book 
reviews  in  the  Spectator,  and  she  was  drearily  embarking 
on  the  correspondence  when  Colin  and  the  President 
could  be  heard  coming  into  the  fiat,  talking  earnestly  in 
low  voices. 

"  I  think  that  will  do,  Miss  Brand,"  said  Mrs.  Luxford- 
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Smith  ;  "  there  is  my  dear  brother  arriving.  I  will  go 
out  and  see  whether  he  has  had  his  tea,  and  make  him 
change  his  boots  if  they  are  wet." 

Miss  Brand  put  away  the  papers  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  went  off  with  Colin  to  see  that  he  tidied  himself 
before  the  hour  that  he  usually  spent  in  the  drawing-room 
in  the  evenings.  She  sat  on  the  corner  of  his  bed  and 
asked  what  he  had  been  doing  and  how  the  portrait  was 
going  along. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

WHAT   HAPPENED   AT  THE   STUDIO 

Colin  was  so  excited  that  he  kept  on  turning  to  look  at 
her  over  his  shoulder  as  he  washed  his  face  and  hands, 
and  lost  the  soap  several  times  in  consequence. 
'  "  Oo  !  I've  got  such  a  lot  to  tell  you,  Miss  Brand," 
he  said,  as  he  sponged  round  and  round  his  cheerful  face. 
"  You  remember  how  I  told  you  about  the  cress  which 
Hatless  and  I  planted  ?  That  was  because  Freddie 
was  going  to  put  up  a  sort  of  barricade  so's  all  the  other 
people  shouldn't  pass  his  window.  Well,  he's  had  it 
built  by  now,  ever  so  high,  and  it  takes  all  the  light  out 
of  Hatless'  studio  :  at  least  it's  sort  of  gloomy  in  there 
now.  Hatless  was  ever  so  angry,  and  said  that  stealing 
an  artist's  light  was  the  wickedest  thing  any  one  could 
do,  the  cruellest  and  the  meanest." 

"  What  a  horrid  shame  !  But  what  happened  about 
the  cress  ?  " 

"  The  char-lady  came  in  while  I  was  there  to  empty 
the  waste-paper  basket,  and  she  said  that  thcVQress  had 
come  up  yesterday  and  that  Freddie  was  awful  upset 
and  had  said  something  to  the  policeman  at  the  corner 
about  it.  He  looks  for  glass  in  his  sugar  and  needles 
in  his  bread,  and  feels  carefully  for  booby  traps  outside 
his  door  before  he  goes  out." 

"  Does  he  suspect  Hatless  ?  " 

"  She  said  he  did.  She  said,  '  'E  'as  'is  eye  on  you, 
sir,  but  a  course  I  didn't  let  on  as  I  knew.'  But  listen, 
Miss  Brand,  that's  not  nearly  all,     Hatless  did  his  best 
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to  paint  all  the  afternoon,  but  he  was  as  cross  as  two 
sticks,  and  it  didn't  seem  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit  to  think 
how  much  he'd  annoyed  Freddie.  Then  the  President 
came  in,  and  Hatless  told  him  all  about  it. 

"  The  President  was  simply  furious  when  he  heard. 
He  wants  Hatless  to  send  the  picture  of  me  up  to  an 
exhibition  called  the  '  New  English/  and  he  says  it  will 
never  be  finished  at  this  rate  and  will  probably  be  spoilt 
as  well." 

"  Did  the  President  say  that  '  Freddie,'  as  you  call 
Mr.  Blackburn,  had  any  right  to  put  up  that  barricade  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Brand,  with  interest.  "  He'd  be  sure  to  know 
all  about  it." 

"  No,  that's  just  it.  Hallo !  there's  the  President. 
He's  ready  now.  I'll  ask  him  to  come  in  and  tell  you 
what  happened." 

Colin  rushed  out  into  the  passage  and  seized  the 
President  by  the  arm,  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Do  come  along,  please,  to  my  room,"  he  said,  "  and 
tell  Miss  Brand  all  about  it  while  I  put  on  a  clean  shirt." 

The  President  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  broad  window-seat.  His  careworn 
look  had  sHpped  away  from  him  for  the  time  being,  and 
his  face  wore  the  cheerful  reminiscent  expression  of  the 
schoolboy  who  had  just  enjoyed  a  forbidden  feast  in  the 
dormitory. 

"  There  isn't  very  much  to  tell,"  he  said.  "  Hatless' 
friend  with  the  bristling  white  whiskers  had  no  right  to 
put  up  that  barricade.  I  wasn't  going  to  see  that  portrait 
spoilt,  so  I  got  Hatless  to  help  me,  and  together  we  loosened 
the  two  ends,  and  when  that  was  done,  one  well-directed 
shove  all  together  sent  it  flat.  You  should  have  seen 
Hatless'  grin  as  the  light  streamed  into  his  little  studio 
again. 

"  Freddie  must  have  been  out  at  the  time,  for  nothing 
happened  for  a  few  minutes.     Edgelow  sauntered  in  and 
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shook  hands.  He  looked  decidedly  messy  and  out  of 
sorts.  I'll  tell  you  what  we're  going  to  do  for  him  to- 
morrow evening,  but  that  can  wait.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  our  storming  of  the  Redan,  as  we  were 
all  sitting  at  tea,  there  was  a  shout  of  wrath  from  the 
next  studio,  a  sound  of  heavy  steps,  and  Freddie,  purple 
with  rage,  came  charging  over  the  barricade  and  in  at 
Hatless'  studio  window.  His  fists  were  clenched,  and  I 
hope  Colin  won't  remember  all  the  pretty  words  he 
used." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  any  good,"  said  Colin,  "  for  I  wouldn't 
know  how  to  use  them.  Anyhow,  I  couldn't  follow  a 
quarter  of  what  he  said.  He  was  angry." 
^  "  He  ran  Hatless  down  as  if  he  were  the  dirt  beneath 
his  feet,  without  a  right  to  exist ;  said  his  pictures  were 
filthy  daubs  and  worse,  that  Hatless  was  always  coming 
prying  into  his  studio  in  order  to  steal  his  ideas.  Hatless 
had  been  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  trouser  pockets 
all  this  time  trying  to  look  serious,  but  at  this  he  simply 
exploded  with  laughter  and  tried  to  stifle  himself  witli 
his  paint  rag.  It  wasn't  perfect  manners,  of  course, 
but  it  made  Freddie  angrier  than  ever.  He  swore  that 
he'd  never  let  anything  of  Hatless'  soil  the  walls  of  the 
Academy  if  he  could  help  it,  and  that  he'd  have  him  up 
for  destroying  his  barricade. 

"  Edgelow,  Colin,  and  I  had  been  politely  handing  each 
other  the  bread-and-butter  meanwhile,  as  if  this  sort 
of  thing  were  quite  an  everyday  occurrence  to  us,  but 
here  I  thought  he  had  gone  far  enough  and  told  him  that 
it  really  wouldn't  pay  him  to  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
for  his  original  erection  of  the  barricade  had  been  illegal 
and  that  if  the  case  came  up  it  would  in  all  probability 
be  before  me.  Here  I  handed  him  my  card.  .  .  .  You 
can  guess  he  changed  his  tone  rather  after  that,  said  with 
a  sneer  that  he  hadn't  been  aware  that  Hatless  had  such 
influential  friends,  and  hoped  that  I'd  do  him  the  honour 
of  visiting  his  studio  one  afternoon.     I  didn't  jump  at 
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the  offer,  so  he  said  '  good  afternoon  '  and  returned  to 
his  own  domain.  We  were  none  of  us  very  sorry  to  see 
the  last  of  him  and  recklessly  finished  Hatless'  ginger- jar 
to  celebrate  the  occasion." 

"  I  am  so  glad  it  turned  out  like  that,"  said  Miss  Brand. 
"  The  horrid  old  stick-in-the-mud  !  " 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  at  home  ?  "  asked  Colin, 
putting  on  his  shoes  incredibly  slowly. 

"  Talking  to  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  and  then  reading  to 
her,"  answered  Miss  Brand. 

"  Thank  you  so  much.  It  was  most  awfully  good  of 
you,"  said  the  President.  "  I  want  you  to  do  something 
for  me  to-morrow  night  too,  if  you-  will  be  so  kind,  but 
that  will  be  something  a  great  deal  nicer.  Bother  !  there's 
the  bell.  Never  mind.  I  was  talking  to  Colin  about 
it  on  the  way  home,  so  he'll  be  only  too  glad  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  awake  for  a  few  minutes  extra  to  tell  you  our 
plan." 

They  all  made  their  way  along  the  passage  to  the  dining- 
room.  Ferdinand  and  his  father  were  already  in  the 
room  engaged  in  a  heated  discussion  on  pachyderms. 
The  visit  to  the  Zoo  seemed  to  have  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  seriousness,  and  they  had  spent  four  solid  hours 
there.  When  the  President  entered  the  room,  Ferdinand 
appealed  to  him  against  his  father's  opinion.  He  got 
very  little  change  out  of  the  President,  who  was  not  a 
keen  zoologist,  and  on  his  one  and  only  visit  to  the  Zoo, 
with  Dick  and  Ella,  had  spent  the  afternoon  in  watching 
the  seals  being  fed,  and  in  taking  countless  rides  on  the 
camel.  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  supplied  the  deficiency,  how- 
ever, and  gave  the  company  the  benefit  of  her  encyclopaedic 
mind.  Neither  the  President,  Miss  Brand,  nor  Colin, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  say  a  word  in  order  to  enter- 
tain their  guests,  for  the  discussion  waged  ceaselessly 
throughout  the  meal. 

Afterwards  Miss  Brand  carried  off  Colin,  who  seemed 
more  than  usually  willing  to  go  to  bed,  and  clung  to  her 
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arm  bubbling  with  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  telling 
her  the  President's  secret. 

"  Just  think,"  he  said,  seizing  her  round  the  waist 
when  the  door  was  shut,  "  Dick  and  Ella  are  coming  here 
to-morrow  afternoon,  and  they're  to  spend  the  night." 

"  Where  are  we  going  to  put  them  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Brand.  "  There  was  no  room  for  Mrs  Luxford-Smith,  so 
how ?  " 

"  The  President  said  Dick  could  share  my  bed,  and,  if 
you  didn't  mind,  that  Ella  could  have  the  camp  bed  in 
a  comer  of  your  room." 

"  I  don't  mind  at  all,"  said  Miss  Brand  ;  "  but  what's 
the  point  exactly  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  We  are  all  to  go  to 
Hatless'  studio  to-morrow  evening,  and  then,  when  it's 
nearly  dark,  we  are  to  go  out  on  to  the  leads  all  dressed 
up  and  act  in  front  of  Mr.  Edgelow's  window.  The 
President  thought  it  would  perhaps  cheer  him  up.  He's 
very  lonely.     But  won't  it  be  enormous  fun  ?  " 

"  Does  the  President  want  me  to  act  too  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  He  has  thought  out  what  we've  got  to  act, 
and  he  says  we  couldn't  possibly  do  without  you.  You 
will  come,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  what  about  your  uncle  and  aunt  and 
Ferdinand  ?  Some  one  ought  surely  to  stay  and  look 
after  them." 

"  No,  they've  taken  tickets  for  a  concert.  They'll  be 
out  to  tea  too.  We  needn't  worry  about  them  in  the 
slightest."  '^ 

"  Then  I'd  love  to  come.  How  sporting  the  President 
is  !     Have  you  any  idea  what  we're  going  to  act  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  to  be  a  fairy-tale  that  the  President  heard 
from  an  old  Danish  nurse  he  had  when  he  was  a  little 
boy.  We'll  have  to  practise  it,  of  course,  in  the  studio, 
but  we  shan't  learn  the  words.  We  must  know  the  sense 
beforehand  and  then  make  up  as  we  go  along.  Hatless' 
Aunt  Barbara  is  coming  too.     The  President  says  that 
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she  and  Hatless  are  both  awfully  good.  Oh  I  say ! 
won't  it  be  a  lark  ?  " 

"  Rather  !  Now  go  to  sleep,  young  man,  and  don't 
let  it  keep  you  awake  all  night." 

"  I'll  go  to  sleep  directly  minute  if  you'll  shake  toes 
and  just  Usten  to  oue  more  thing." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  President  has  a  whole  hamper  full  of  dressing-up 
clothes  which  is  kept  at  Hatless'  studio.  He  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  used  to  dress  up  an  awful  lot  when 
they  were  little,  and  he  lent  the  things  to  Hatless  to  dress 
up  his  models  in.  There  are  scimitars  and  tarbouches 
and  false  whiskers  and  beards  and  coloured  scarves  and 
an  admiral's  hat  and  a  helmet." 

"  Cut  it  short,  my  good  sir,  and  go  to  sleep,"  said  the 
President,  putting  in  his  head  at  the  doorway.  "  If  you 
talk  quite  so  loud  every  one  in  the  house  will  hear  about 
it,  and  perhaps  they'll  offer  to  come  too.  .  .  .  You 
never  know.' 

Colin  buried  himself,  with  a  snort,  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes, and,  with  a  laughing  pat  on  the  spot  where  she 
thought  his  head  might  be,  Miss  Brand  switched  off  the 
light  and  left  him  to  his  dreams. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

ON  THE  LEADS 

Francis  Edgelow  was  eating  his  breakfast, 

A  casual  observer  who  did  not  know  the  time  of  day 
might  have  been  puzzled  to  say  which  of  the  four  possible 
meals  he  was  enjoying,  for  the  fare  consisted  of  tinned 
salmon,  the  day  before  yesterday's  bread,  a  raw  turnip, 
and  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer.  The  tablecloth  was  a  pink 
newspaper,  and,  to  save  a  plate,  the  salmon  was  being 
eaten  out  of  the  tin. 

He  ate  his  breakfast  moodily,  without  the  least  personal 
interest  in  it.  His  body  might  have  been  a  dog  foisted 
on  him  by  some  disagreeable  relation  for  an  indefinite 
period,  a  mean  cringing  dog  that  devoured  sullenly  the 
objectionable  scraps  flung  to  it- 
There  had  been  no  letters  for  him  by  the  post ;  not  that 
he  expected  any,  but  he  had  always  the  jumpy  feeling 
that  by  an  off-chance  something  might  arrive.  He  was 
pushing  back  the  salmon-tin  and  the  last  remaining  crust 
of  the  bread  to  the  further  side  of  the  table,  when  a  note 
flew  in  at  the  window,  and  before  he  could  turate  see  who 
had  thrown  it  the  bearer  was  gone.    The  note  ran  thus : — 

Dear  Theodore, 

When  in  doubt,  try  Cuticura.  It  is  excellent  for  the  skin. 
Meanwhile  you  are  advised  to  pull  up  your  studio  blind  suddenly 
at  eight  o'clock  to-night.  Nobody  supposes  that  you  have  a  more 
important  engagement  at  the  hour  specified,  or  will  believe  it  if 
you  say  so. 

Yours  ever, 

The  Man  in  the  Street. 
194 
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"  Fool !  "  ejaculated  Edgelow.  "  Does  he  think  I 
don't  know  his  great  sprawling  handwriting,  or  does  he 
imagine  that  any  one  but  himself  would  dare  to  call  me 
Theodore  ?  How  should  I  have  time  to  be  staring  out 
of  my  window  at  that  time  of  night,  when  I  ought  to  be 
working  furiously  (or  at  any  rate  studying  the  interplay 
of  light  and  shadow  in  the  Strand  for  that  rotten  picture 
of  mine  that  I  can't  finish)  ?  Oh  well,  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  look  out  and  see  what  he's  up  to  ;  baiting  Freddie 
again  probably," 

He  gathered  up  his  sketch-book  and  a  pencil,  and,  taking 
his  loose  black  hat  from  a  nail,  went  out  and  locked  the 
door  of  his  untidy  little  den  behind  him. 

All  day  he  wondered  why  Hatless  wished  him  to  pull 
up  his  blind  that  evening,  and  encouraged  himself  with 
a  glass  of  Italian  vermouth  at  the  Cafe  Royal  as  he  went 
by,  to  help  him  stand  the  shock,  whatever  it  might  be. 

At  7  p.m.  or  thereabouts  he  went  out  to  the  nearest 
post  office  and  carefully  set  his  watch,  which  had  been 
23^  minutes  slow.  At  ten  minutes  before  eight  he  seated 
himself  expectantly  before  his  drawn  blind  and  filled  his 
pipe.  There  had  been  sounds  of  muHied  laughter  and 
steps  in  the  studio  next  door  all  the  afternoon,  and  he 
gathered  that  whatever  might  be  going  to  happen,  there 
were  several  people  concerned  in  it.  Now  he  peered 
out  at  the  edge  of  his  blind  and  saw  that  the  leads  were 
flooded  with  moonlight  and  perfectly  empty.  The  pile 
of  chimneys  in  the  centre  stood  out  tall  and  dark.  He 
put  out  his  lamp  and  sat  down  again.  Presently  steps 
could  be  heard  on  the  tiles,  and  a  low  voice  giving  orders. 
Five  minutes  still  remained,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  look  out  again  till  they  had  passed.  He  watched 
the  minute  hand  meticulously  moving  round,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  to  the  second  pulled  up  his  blind  with  a  snap 
and  opened  his  window  wide.  Outside  his  window  about 
a  dozen  Uttle  coloured  glass  lanterns,  presumably  foot- 
lights, stood  in  ct  row  aiid  added  their  light  to  the  rays  of 
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the  moon.  They  showed  a  bed  on  which  lay  a  man 
with  white  locks  and  a  long  white  beard 

At  the  rattle  and  snap  of  the  blind  a  small  boy,  dressed 
aU  in  red,  danced  forward  from  behind  the  pile  of  chimneys 
into  the  light  of  the  footlights,  and  standing  still  so  els  to  face 
Edgelow's  open  window,  blew  a  single  note  on  a  trumpet. 

"  Reverend  sir,"  he  began,  dofi&ng  his  feathered  cap 
in  a  deep  bow,  "  we  are  the  Pontiff  of  Patagonia's  own 
Band  of  Players,  accustomed  to  play  before  Kings  and 
Queens  and  other  distinguished  persons.  To-night  we  intend 
to  present  to  your  worship  a  very  fine  play  indeed  (quite 
O.K.  Hatless  says  it  is)  entitled  '  The  Marvellous  Tnmk,' 
and  we  hope  you  will  forgive  the  blunders  that  we  shall 
make.  We  have  no  curtain,  for  which  we  crave  your 
indulgence,  but  perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  pull 
your  blind  down  sharply  when  you  hear  three  taps  on 
the  leads,  for  that  means  the  end  of  a  scene,  and  to  pull 
it  up  again  at  the  sound  of  my  trumpet  ? 

"  The  characters  in  this  piece,"  he  continued,  reading 
from  a  large  scroU,  "are  the  dying  Duke  of  Pontefract, 
his  eldest  son  Pontifin,  and  his  younger  son  Dando ; 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Marches  and  their  daughter 
Philomela,  two  jailers,  an  old  woman,  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Trunk.  The  first  scene  is  laid  in  the  Duke  of 
Pontefract 's  castle. 

"And  now,  kind  sir,  the  play  is  about  to  start,"  and 
with  another  blast  of  his  trumpet  Dick  went  off. 

When  he  saw  that  Dick  had  disappeared,  n  the  dying 
Duke  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  readjusted^is  beard, 
which  seemed  very  loose  throughout  the  piece  and  had 
constantly  to  be  re-moored  to  his  ear.  Edgelow  won- 
dered who  he  could  be,  but  when  he  spoke  soon  recognized 
the  President's  deep  voice  in  spite  of  the  hoarse  and  high 
tones  that  he  inserted  when  he  remembered. 

The  Duke.  Alas  !  I  grow  old  apace,  and  I  have  the 
feeling  that  ere  the  year  be  out  grass  will  be  growing  over 
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my  poor  bones.  Perchance  the  malady  from  which  I 
have  suffered  for  so  long  will  polish  me  off  entirely  in  a 
few  weeks  or  days,  perchance  even  in  a  few  hours.  It 
were  well  to  call  my  two  sons  and  tell  them  how  my  pro- 
perty is  to  be  divided.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  I  cannot 
leave  my  property  to  Dando,  since  Pontifin  is  such  a 
blighter  ;  however,  it's  done  now.  Dear,  dear,  what  a 
pain  I  have  !  The  doctor  says  it's  housemaid's  knee, 
but  what  docs  he  know  about  it  ?  Hi,  Pontifin,  Dando, 
come  and  see  your  poor  old  father  before  he  kicks  the 
bucket ! 

{Enter  Hatless,  smoking  a  large  cigar,  followed  by 
Coi.iN ;  both  wearing  slashed  breeches,  long  hose, 
and  short  cloaks.) 

Hatless  {as  Pontifin).  Hullo,  Father,  it  paineth  me 
to  see  thee  in  this  mournful  guise.  Gadzooks,  how  loose 
your  beard  is  !     Must  be  a  sign  of  old  age,  I  suppose. 

Colin  {as  Dando).  Allow  me  to  smooth  your  pillow. 
Father,  and  pull  up  your  blankets  again ;  they  seem  to  be 
slipping  off. 

The  Duke.  Grammercy,  my  son.  Thou  wert  ever 
the  stay  and  support  of  my  declining  years.  And  now 
old  age  comes  on  apace.  Death  stands  at  the  threshold 
ever  ready  to  grasp  me.  Ere  I  die  I  would  fain  impart 
to  you  how  my  goods  aie  to  be  divided,  that  at  my  death 
there  may  be  no  murmurings  nor  disputes.  To  you, 
Ponto,  descends  my  title,  and  with  it  my  castle,  with  its 
fair  terrain,  its  farms  and  vineyards,  its  meadows  and 
streams,  its  horses  and  cattle,  and  all  the  gold  pieces  in 
my  possession.  Uphold  the  title  well,  be  generous  to 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  above  all  be  kind  to  your  brother. 

Pontifin.  What,  all  that  ?  It  is  well  indeed.  Now 
I  will  ruffle  it  with  the  best,  wear  the  finest  embroidered 
doublet  this  side  of  Samarkand,  drink  the  costliest  wines, 
and  smoke  the  largest  cigars  you  can  buy.  Gilbert  the 
Filbert  won't  be  in  it !    , 
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The  Duke.  Softly,  softly,  my  son.  Remember  that 
my  decease  has  not  yet  occurred. 

PONTIFIN.     Oh,  I  beg  yours ;  I  forgot. 

The  Duke.  To  you,  Dando,  I  have  nothing  left  to 
leave  but  an  old  tnmk  which  you  will  find  in  one  of  the 
outhouses.  It  is  very  strongly  fastened,  weighs  an 
exceeding  great  weight,  and  has  the  initials  J.  A.C.  upon 
it.  Do  not  open  it  unless  you  are  in  the  greatest  distress 
and  difficulty,  or  are  seriously  in  need  of  help  in  some 
enterprise.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  except  this  : 
Be  a  good  boy  and  don't  bite  your  nails.  Now  leave  me, 
for  I  would  sleep. 

Dando.  Thanks  awfully.  Father ;  thy  gift  is  a  very 
nice  one.  Have  a  drink,  won't  you  ?  It  nmst  be  about 
time  you  had  your  Benger.  That's  right.  Don't  be 
afraid.  I  got  it  out  of  Hatless'  bottle,  and  he  says  it's 
filtered.      Oh,  sorry  I  made  thee  choke. 

[Exeuni. 

(The  Duke  ivrithes  in  agony,  gives  a  gurgle,  and  expires. 
In  a  minuts  or  two  Pontifin  returns,  smoking  three 
cigars  at  once,  which  he  removes  Jroni  his  mouth. 

Pontifin.  I'm  off  to  a  bear-baiting,  so  I'm  afraid  I 
can't  attend  the  banquet  to  night.  .  .  .  Why  dost  not 
answer  me,  venerable  sire  ?  {He  leans  over  the  couch.)  .  .  . 
What,  so  soon  ?  Then  I  am  at  last  the  Duke  of  Ponte- 
fract !  Now,  by  all  that's  blue,  I  shall  ruffle  it  with  the 
best.  {He  waves  his  sword.)  Dando,  Dando  1  c>i3ie  here 
at  once.  I  am  now  the  Duke  of  Pontefract  and  you 
are  a  beggar.  See  my  sword  ?  It's  pointed.  Unless 
thou  wouldst  feel  it  in  thy  ribs,  thou 'It  leave  this  castle 
instanter. 

{He  drives  the  horror-stricken  Dando  fruni  the  room 
and  foil  on  s  him  out.) 

Curtain.  - 
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Edgelow  pulled  down  his  bUnd,  but  could  hear  the  dead 
Duke  list  from  his  sofa  and  amicably  help  Ponto  to  carry 
it  away.  When  the  trumpet  sounded  he  pulled  up  his 
bUnd  again,  and  the  boy  in  red  announced,  "  This,  my 
lord,  is  a  street  in  the  town  of  Pontefract." 

It  was  as  well  to  hear  this  definitely,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  table  on  which  stood  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  a  chair  behind  it,  at  which  sat  a  woman  heavily 
muffled  and  with  her  back  to  the  audience.  A  bent  old 
woman  entered,  also  heavily  muffled,  looking  left  and 
right  and  rubbing  her  hands  and  shivering. 

Old  Woman.  Alas,  'tis  a  bitter  night ;  there  is  ice  on 
all  the  puddles.  Nothing  for  supper,  nothing  for  supper, 
nothing  at  all — deary,  deary,  me  !  What  it  is  to  have 
twenty-three  children  at  home  all  unable  to  support  them- 
selves !  Sometimes  I  thinks  it's  a  great  pity  I  was  brought 
up  honest.  Look  at  that  loaf  now  over  there  ;  the  stall- 
keeper  is  fast  asleep.  She's  a  rich  woman,  and  childless, 
and  wouldn't  know  hunger  if  she  felt  it.  .  .  .  You  might 
easily  twist  it  round  and  say  I  was  a  cruel  mother  if  I  wasn't 
willing  to  risk  having  the  noose  round  my  neck  in  order 
to  feed  my  twenty- three  hungry  children  ;  twenty- three 
of  them ;  and  all  different.  There's  four  of  them  favours 
me  and  nineteen  favours  my  old  man  (who's  in  the  lock- 
up, by  the  way,  for  borrowing  twenty-three  pairs  of  boot- 
laces— deary,  deary  me).  I  always  argues  with  myself 
before  I  borrows  anything  but  it's  no  use,  my  mother's 
heart  always  has  the  last  word. 

\She  goes  up  to  the  loaf  and  furtively  wraps  it  in  her  cloak. 
Enter  Dando  from  the  further  side,  dragging  a  trunk 
with  J.A.C.  upon  it.  He  notices  the  old  woman,  who 
is  heavily  laden,  and  offers  to  carry  some  of  the 
parcels.  She  is  very  grateful  and  hands  him  the 
loaf.  They  go  off  together,  and  are  hardly  off  the 
stage  when  the  stall-keeper  wakes  up,  and  noticing 
\ 
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the  loss  of  the  loaf  calls  for  the  police.  Hatless 
rushes  in,  dressed  this  time  as  a  jailer,  and  returns 
in  a  minute  or  two  with  the  astonished  Dando, 
still  carrying  the  loaf.  The  old  woman  has  mean- 
while disappeared.  Dando  refuses  to  answer  when 
accused  of  theft,  and  is  marched  off  to  jail.) 

Edgelow  obediently  pulled  down  the  blind  at  the  three 
taps  of  the  stick  on  the  leads,  and  wondered  who  the  old 
woman  could  be.  Hatless  seemed  to  have  brought  a 
perfect  troupe  of  people  with  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  scene  Dando  was  dis- 
covered in  prison,  or  so  the  boy  in  red  declared,  and  a 
pair  of  rusty  handcuffs  looked  very  terrible  on  his  wrists. 

Dando.  Here  I  am  at  last,  flung  into  gloomy  jail 
for  a  loaf  which  I  didn't  steal.  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
hung,  and  how  pleased  Pontifin  will  be  !  The  President 
says  it's  not  really  very  painful  and  it's  soon  over,  but 
it  makes  me  feel  creepy  all  down  my  spine  even  to  think 
of  it.  (It's  all  right,  Mr.  Edgelow,  something  happens 
so  that  I  don't  get'  hung  really.)  I've  read  in  a  book 
that  before  you  get  hung  they  give  you  a  most  gorgeous 
breakfast.  I  do  hope  they  won't  give  me  a  herring  with 
a  soft  roe,  but  perhaps  they'll  ask  me  what  I'd  like  to 
have. 

{Enter  Hatless  and  Dick  as  jailers.) 

Hatless  {as  Ping).  Good-morrow,  prisoner^  How 
dost  like  thy  damp  cell  and  the  gyves  upon  thy  wrists  ? 
They  please  thee  but  ill,  quotha  ! 

Dick  {as  Pong).  'Twill  not  be  for  long,  brother  Ping, 
that  he  must  endure  them.  Eftsoons  he  will  dangle 
neatly  from  the  gallow-tree. 

Ping.  Nay,  brother  Pong,  that  is  but  sorry  comfort 
to  oiifer  the  poor  lad,  and  it  were  meet  that  we  should  buck 
him  up  a  bit.      What  will  you  have  for  brekker,  old  sport  ? 
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Dando.  Mushrooms  and  bacon,  please,  and  kidneys, 
and  a  poached  egg,  and  coffee  and  marmalade,  and  crab- 
apple  jelly,  and  rolls  and  butter  and  toast.  I  think  that 
will  do. 

Ping,  You've  not  got  at  all  a  bad  appetite,  young 
man,  I'll  telephone  through  to  the  kitchen.  {He 
repeats  the  order  into  an  imaginary  receiver.) 

Pong.  Wouldst  have  us  stay  and  watch  thee  feed  ? 
I  have  cheered  full  many  a  heartj^  rogue  ere  he  took  the 
long  leap, 

Dando.  Yea,  prithee  stay.  Perchance  thou  couldst 
tell  me  the  morning's  news  ? 

Pong,  Aye,  that  I  will,  I  saw  it  in  the  Globe  this 
morning.  His  Majesty — God  bless  him  ! — has  issued  a 
proclamation  with  regard  to  the  Princess  Philomela.  You 
tell  him,  Hatless  ;  I  forget  rather  about  this  part. 

Ping.  Right  wiUingly,  brother.  It  happens  thus : 
The  Princess  has  for  years  past  suffered  pangs  of  boredom, 
and  nothing  that  anybody  can  do  pleases  or  amuses  her. 
She  sits  and  weeps  so  continuously  that  there's  a  danger 
of  the  town  becoming  flooded.  Of  course  all  the  invalids 
have  been  having  salt  baths  free,  but  that's  not  much 
use  to  the  King,  poor  chap  !  He  likes  gaiety  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  I  don't  blame  him.  Well,  the  doctors 
say  that  if  any  one  can  make  the  Princess  laugh  heartily 
she  will  be  cured.  It  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  sort  of  a 
job.  The  King,  therefore,  declares  that  any  one  who 
can  cause  her  to  laugh  shall  have  her  hand  and  no  end 
of  a  dowry  with  her,  and  thereby  become  the  King's  son- 
in-law. 

Pong.  I  mean  to  try,  brother.  .  They  say  that  for 
all  her  weeping  the  Princess  isn't  half  bad-looking. 

Ping.    Thou  ! 

Pong.  Why  not,  forsooth  ?  Any  one  can  have  a 
shot,  even  a  criminal,  or  a  tramp.  Thou  canst  not 
prevent  me. 

Ping.      I'm  thinking  of  going  myself,  so  thou  must 
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needs  stay  to  guard  the  prisoner.  I  have  some  right 
funny  pastimes  and  witty  jests.  My  wife  says  she  doth 
never  look  at  me  without  laughing,  and  sometimes  the 
tears  do  trickle  down  her  paduasoy  at  my  jests.  Mayhap 
the  Princess  will  do  the  same. 

Dando.     Good  jailers,  can   I    not  go  too  ?      Methinks 
I  also  might  have  a  chance. 

Ping  and  Pong.     Certainly  not ! 

Dando.     Nay,  but  His  Majesty  said  all  might  try. 

Ping.  True  for  you.  Well,  he  isn't  a  bad  sort  of 
chap ;  shall  we  take  him  along  this  afternoon.  Pong  ? 

Pong.  Yea.  I  don't  mind.  What  shall  you  do  to 
amuse  her,  prisoner  ? 

^  Dando.  I  can't  tell  you,  good  jailers,  but  if  you'll 
bring  me  the  box  that  I  had  with  me  when  I  was  taken 
up,  there  is  something  wonderful  inside ;  I  think  that'll 
do  the  trick, 

PiNG.     What  is  there  inside  the  box  ? 

Dando.     I  don't  know,  I'm  sure  ;  but  wc  can  look. 

(Ping  and  Pong  return,  dragging  the  box.  They  try 
to  open  it,  but  in  vain,  and  retire  much  annoyed, 
wiping  their  brows.  When  they  are  gone  the  trunk 
is  seen  to  heave  two  or  three  times,  and  finally  the 
lid  bursts  open  and  a  spirit  in  blue  and  black 
draperies  ascends  from  it.  Dando  falls  on  his 
knees  in  terror.) 

Miss  Brand  {as  Spirit).  Thou  hast  need  of  rac.  What 
wilt  thou  ?  Be  not  terrified,  yotmg  man  ;  I  am^  able  to 
help  thee. 

Dando.  To-morrow  I'm  to  be  hung,  but  there's  just 
a  single  chance  for  me  if  I  can  make  the  Princess  Philomela 
laugh  this  afternoon  Do  you  think  you  could  tell  me 
somethmg  funny  ? 

Spirit  {pondering).  I  can  give  thee  this  book  of  jests, 
and  yet  {mysteriously)  it  is  not  needful.  Go  cheerfully, 
and  all  will  go  well.      Thy  neck  shall  never  feel  the  noose. 
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Thou  shall  die  rich,  beloved,  and  honoured.     {She  sinks 
back  into  the  trunk  and  the  lid  closes.) 

Curtain. 

Edgelow  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  magnificence 
of  the  next  scene.  A  King  and  Queen  in  crowns  and  robes 
sat  with  their  daughter,  heavily  veiled,  between  them. 
The  King  was  the  President  again,  and  he  looked  mag- 
nificent.    The  Princess  was  shaken  with  sobs. 

The  President  {as  the  King).  Still  thy  sobs,  my  fair 
daughter,  for  I  hear  that  there  be  three  men  without  who 
seek  to  amuse  thee. 

Ella  {as  the  Princess).     But  I  don't  want  to  "^ee  them. 

Miss  Forest  {as  the  Queen).  Oh  yes,  you  do  !  They'll 
be  right  laughable  I'll  warrant  you. 

(A  voice  outside.)  Ping  the  jailer  is  come  to  amuse  the 
Princess. 

(Ping  walks  inside  and  hows  very  clumsily  to  each  in  turn.) 

Ping.  Gadzooks  !  these  obeisances  were  but  ill  managed. 
Now,  gentle  Princess,  I  am  not  allowed  much  time  ;  I 
will  therefore  start  straight  away.  Now  here  is  a  right 
merry  jest. 

{He  recounts  the  story  of  the  curate's  egg  with  a  strong 
Cockney  accent  and  many  blunders.  The  Princess 
bursts  into  fresh  sobs,  flings  her  arms  round  the 
Queen's  neck,  and  begs  /or  Ping  to  be  sent  away. 
A  voice  calls  Ping  out,  and  announces  that  next 
on  the  list  is  Pong.) 

Pong  {aside).  Oh  dear,  how  does  my  story  begin  ? 
Once  there  was  a  boy — ^no,  once  there  was  an  old  gentle- 
man—no, I  don't  think  I'd  better  start  that  story  at  all ; 
I  forget  the  point,  if  there  ever  was  one.  Well,  let  me 
think  now.  Once  there  was  a  little  girl,  and  she  came 
downstairs  in  her  nighty  into  where  a  great  big  dinner 
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party  was  going  on,  and  she  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
said,  "  Mummy,  isn't  it  dreadful !  I  must  have  got  chicken- 
pox."  And  her  mother  said,  "Gadzooks!  sayest  thou  so, 
wench  ?  And  wherefore  thmkest  thou  thus  ?  Hast  a 
fever,  perchance?"  So  the  little  girl  said,  "Nay,  i'  faith. 
Madam,  but  I  found  a  feather  in  my  Uttle  bed." 

{The  PrinceSvS  bursts  into  fresh  sobs,  though  the  King 
and  Queen  roar  with  laughter  and  slap  their  sides. 
Pong  retires  crestfallen,  and  Dando  is  announced. 
The  King  and  Queen  yawn  and  leave  tJie  stage 
saying  that  they  cannot  stay  for  any  more.  Dando 
makes  his  bow,  and,  taking  the  book  of  jests  from 
his  pocket,  reads,  without  a  trace  of  expression,  a  list 
of  riddles  and  would-be  funny  stories.  He  looks 
up  to  find  the  Princess  yawning  shamelessly,  but, 
mopping  his  brow,  starts  again.  Suddenly  a  loud 
buzzing  sound  is  heard  off  the  stage,  and  something 
hits  Dando  on  the  back  of  his  leg.) 

Dando.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  Something's  bitten  me.  Oh  ! 
it's  a  hornet,  and  it'll  bite  me  again,  and  perhaps  I'll 
die  of  it  I 

{He  tries  to  suck  the  back  of  his  leg  while  he  hops  round 
the  stage  on  the  other,  tying  himself  into  most  curious 
knots  in  the  process.  He  then  rolls  on  the  grotcnd  and 
groans.  The  Princess  bursts  into  peals  of  laughter 
while  Dando  crawls  groaning  off  the  stag^  The 
King  and  Queen  come  running  in  and  embrace 
her.) 

Curtain. 

Edgelow  clapped  his  hands,  and  Dick  came  running  up. 
"  That  isn't  the  end,"  he  explained,  but  the  President 
says,  "  Can  you  bear  any  more  of  it,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Why,   I  wouldn't  miss  the  end  of  it  for  worlds  !  " 
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exclaimed  Edgelow  ;  "  but  don't  they  live  happily  ever 
after  ?  " 

"  Not  just  yet,"  said  Dick  mysteriously.  "  You  wait 
and  see." 

The  last  scene  of  all  opened  with  a  marriage  procession, 
but  the  lovely  Princess,  strangely  enough,  was  leaning 
on  the  false  Pontifin's  arm,  instead  of  on  Dando's. 

PoNTiFiN.  How  right  fortunate  it  was,  dear  heart, 
that  I  thought  of  being  stung  by  a  hornet !  {Aside). 
What  luck  it  was  that  she  was  wearing  her  veil  and  so 
didn't  know  the  difference  between  me  and  that  blighter 
Dando. 

Princess.  Yea,  and  I  am  right  full  of  cheer  to  have 
laughed  so  heartily,  and  do  thank  you,  my  deliverer. 

{Enter  the  Spirit  of  the  Trunk  with  her  wand,  and 
stands  with  accusing  finger  before  the  procession.) 

Spirit  {to  Pontifin).  What  dost  here,  varlet  ?  Is 
the  arm  of  the  Princess  thine  by  right  ? 

Pontifin.  Mine  she  is  in  good  sooth.  Did  I  not  make 
her  to  laugh  by  a  right  merry  jest  ?  Get  thee  gone  from 
our  path. 

Spirit.  Nay,  thou  very  naughty  knave,  it  was  thy 
brother  Dando  that  did  so.  I  found  him  in  thy  donjon, 
where  thou  didst  cast  him,  bound  with  many  chains, 
for  thou  wast  jealous  of  his  good  fortune.  {She  turns  to 
the  Princess.)  And  how  came  it  that  thou  didst  not 
know  this  young  lord  to  be  but  an  usurper,  fair  lady  ? 

Princess.  My  eyes  have  been  swollen  with  weeping 
for  the  last  seven  years,  and  I  had  on  my  black  lace  veil 
when  he  came  in  and  made  me  laugh,  so  you  see  I  couldn't 
help-  not  knowing  him,  could  I  ?  Is  the  other  young  man 
nicer  than  this  ? 

Spirit.  No  comparison  whatever.  Come  here,  Lord 
Dando. 
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(Dando  approaches  with  a  deep  how.)  This  is  thy 
deliverer  from  that  endless  fit  of  the  blues,  and  with  him 
thou  shalt  live  happily  ever  after.  As  for  thee,  recreant 
knave,  behold  I  touch  thee  with  my  wand  and  thou  dost 
shrivel  like  a  last  year's  chestnut. 

(PoNTiFiN  falls  writhing  on  the  floor.)  'Ho,  good  fellow, 
come  hither  and  carry  away  this  sorry  varlet's  corse. 
And  let  us  now  be  glad,  sound  the  wedding  bells,  and  all 
go  merrily  on  our  way. 

Curtain. 

Edgelow  clapped  lustily,  but  as  the  sound  was  slightly 
lacking  in  volume,  the  actors  all  clapped  too,  and  taking 
hands  before  the  footlights,  bowed  to  a  huge  imaginary 
audience.  Then  the  clapping  was  taken  up  from  all  round 
the  square,  and  a  mixed  assembly  of  people  climbed  out 
at  their  studio  windows  and  stood  in  laughing  groups  of 
dark  figures  in  the  moonlight  of  the  leads.  The  girls 
almost  all  had  short  hair  like  mediaeval  pages.  The  whole 
affair  seemed  an  excuse  for  a  rag.  Turbans  were  hastily 
improvised.  Some  appeared  in  sheets,  and  one  elderly 
man  who  lectured  on  anatomy  in  his  studio,  came  out 
with  a  skeleton  in  his  arms.  Its  bones  rattled  like 
castanets  and  he  danced  wildly  with  it,  addressing  it  in 
an  impassioned  tone  as  his  "  darling  Flora."  Dancing 
became  general.  Some  one  dragged  a  piano  to  a  window 
and  struck  up  a  waltz.  Hatless  carried  off  the  Spirit, 
the  King  danced  with  the  Queen  and  Dandovwith  the 
Princess. 

Edgelow  was  discovered  in  a  comer  trying  by  the  aid 
of  a  flashlight  to  make  sketches  of  this  baccanalian  scene, 
but  his  pencil  was  taken  away  forcibly  from  him  and  he 
was  dragged  into  the  throng  and  a  partner  was  found  for 
him. 

Dancing  is  thirsty  work,  and  the  President,  who  always 
was  a  sport,  sent  for  as  much  ginger-beer  as  the  shop  at 
the  comer  could  provide  and  three  large  tins  of  biscuits. 
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The  revelry  would  have  continued  till  dawn  had  the 
police  not  come  up  somewhere  near  midnight  to  say  that 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  complaining  at  the  noise 
that  was  being  made,  and  that  it  must  be  stopped  at 
once.  The  dancers  ceased  with  sighs  and  groans,  the 
elderly  Professor  kissed  his  darling  Flora  pathetically, 
forced  a  biscuit  between  her  grimacing  jaws,  and  carried 
her  indoors.  The  rest  departed  by  twos  and  threes, 
thanking  the  President  for  the  unexpectedly  joyful  evening. 
Edgclow  almost  embraced  him. 

No  one  suggested  tidying  Hatless'  studio.  The 
Friends  flung  off  their  disguises  and  trooped  down  to  the 
street,  where  a  taxi  was  luckily  caught.  On  the  way 
home  Dick,  Ella,  and  Colin  all  talked  at  once.  Miss  Brand 
fell  asleep  in  her  comer. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

GOOD  LUCK  FOR  EDGELOW 

Next  morning  the  President  walked  into  the  dining- 
room  with  a  very  harassed  expression  on  his  face,  and 
on  being  asked  by  CoHn  what  had  happened,  said  that 
he  had  lost  his  letter-case,  which  contained  some  very 
important  papers  that  he  should  need  that  day  in  court. 
'  The  children  were  promised  a  reward  of  sixpence  to  the 
finder,  and  even  Ferdinand  joined  in  the  search.  Un- 
fortunately, from  the  children's  point  of  view,  soon  after 
breakfast  Edgelow  turned  up  with  the  missing  letter-case, 
which  he  said  he  had  found  on  the  leads  outside  his  window. 
The  cloud  of  anxiety  lifted  from  the  President's  brow, 
and  as  Edgelow  turned  to  go  he  took  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  forced  him  gently  but  firmly  back  into  his  study. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said ;  "  I've  another  half- 
hour  before  I  need  go  off  to  work,  and  you  don't  look 
particularly  busy.  Sit  down  and  have  a  cigarette.  These 
are  some  my  brother  smuggled  back  from  Egypt  with  him. 
Pretty  bad  for  a  judge  to  be  smoking  them,  what  ?  How- 
ever, stolen  fruits  are  sweet  still.  Now  you^Nnustn't 
mind  my  asking  you  things,  I'm  not  just  inquisitive 
to  amuse  myself.  In  the  first  place,  what  made  you 
come  up  to  London  ?  Hatless  tells  me  you  hail  from 
Dorset." 

"  Just  the  usual  thing,  I  suppose — the  wish  to  get  to 

the  centre  of  things,  to  live  one's  own  life  and  perhaps 

get    famous  one  day.      Besides,    I   wanted   to   learn   to 

draw." 
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"  And  how  do  you  find  things  are  working  now  you've 
got  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  abominably !  The  luck's  dead  against  me 
since  the  very  beginning.  I  went  to  the  Slade  at  first. 
Dad  is  a  country  parson,  but  he  scraped  enough  together 
for  me  to  go  at  it  for  a  year.  I  just  hated  the  Slade 
and  every  one  in  it,  and  they  all  hated  me.  I  couldn't 
draw  myself,  but  I  was  glad  I  hadn't  got  into  the  horrible 
mechanical  trick  of  drawing  they  all  seemed  to  catch. 
They  wouldn't  let  me  paint  at  all.  Not  that  I  had  any 
wish  to  paint  those  stiff,  dejected-looking  models,  poor 
things.  Besides,  the  atmosphere  was  thick  and  reeked 
of  paint  and  fog,  and  we  worked-  elbow  to  elbow.  It 
was  a  dog's  life.  I  found  out  for  certain  then  that  land- 
scape is  the  only  thing  I'm  any  real  good  at,  and  that 
I  can't  work  without  air." 

"  Did  you  go  on  at  the  Slade  when  you  found  that  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  ground  away  at  the  drawing  till  the  year  was 
up,  and  then  shook  the  Slade  dust  from  my  feet  and  took 
the  studio  next  to  Hatless.  I  made  £20  by  four  land- 
scapes that  I  sold  through  a  picture  shop  to  an  American. 
Jolly  poor  pay  for  the  work  there  was  in  them,  but  still 
it  came  in  very  handy.  I'm  doing  no  good  up  here, 
I  know,  but  if  I  go  back  home,  I'll  certainly  get  shoved 
into  some  other  beastly  profession  from  sheer  lack  of  funds. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  there's  nothing  within  easy  reach 
that  I  can  paint.  I  paint  all  sorts  of  weird  things,  street 
scenes  and  all  lut  I  hate  tr^dng  to  be  intensely  modern, 
and  when  I  put  on  great  daubs  of  orange  and  green  to 
be  like  the  rest  it  fairly  sickens  me.  I  like  the  curves 
of  great  bare  trees  and  the  shapes  of  cloud  shadows  moving 
over  the  hills,  and  grey  rocks  in  the  dead  heather.  It's 
awfully  good  of  you  to  listen.  I  can't  think  why  you 
should  trouble  yourself." 

"  My  dear  boy.  I'm  very  interested  in  it  all,  and  you 
are  just  the  sort  that  the  pubhc  in  general  is  responsible 
for  helping  till  you  get  your  feet.  You  seem  really 
N       14 
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to  mind  whether  you  produce  work  that  is  intrinsically 
good  or  not,  and  that  is  the  first  thing.  Hatless  took 
me  in  through  your  window,  and  I  have  seen  some  of 
your  work.  I'm  going  to  make  you  a  sporting  offer, 
which  you  can  accept  or  not  as  you  please.  That's 
your  own  affair.  .  .  .  My  part  of  the  world  is  Devon, 
and  I'd  like  to  have  a  few  pictures  of  Dartmoor  and  the 
Tors  and  deep  lanes  for  my  flat.  They'd  help  me  to  get 
tlirough  spells  of  hard  work  when  I  couldn't  take  a  holiday. 
I  know  of  a  big  farm  on  the  edge  of  the  moor  where  the 
people  would  gladly  put  you  up  for  a  couple  of  months. 
You  could  paint  all  day.  You  should  be  at  no  expense 
up  there,  but  then  when  you  return  you  would  have  to 
give  me  the  first  choice  in  buying  your  canvases.  .  .  . 
What  do  you  think,  is  it  worth  considering  ?  " 

"  Sir !  "  was  all  that  Edgelow  could  ejaculate,  and 
needless  to  say  accepted  the  President's  offer.  A  week 
later  he  was  rapturously  gazmg  out  at  the  window  of 
a  third-class  smoker  with  a  large  wooden  paint-box  in 
the  rack  over  his  head. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 


THE    FIGHT 


"  I  SAW  your  father  last  night,"  said  the  President  to 
Colin  a  few  days  later.  "  He's  going  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures  at  Leeds  University,  as  perhaps  you've^heard. 
He  was  full  of  news.  Apparently  the  book  has  beenja 
great  success  among  the  few  peop  le  who  really  count, 
and  he  has  been  asked,  on  the  strength  of  it,  to  take 
charge  of  a  party  of  archaeologists  engaged  on  some  highly 
interesting  excavations  in  Greece.  It's  a  great  feather 
in  his  cap." 

"  Will  he  go,  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  Colin. 

"  Certainly  he  will.  He  was  as  pleased  as  Punch  at 
being  asked,  and  had  already  written  a  formal  letter  of 
acceptance  when  he  told  me  about  it.  Of  course  it's 
a  fine  thing  as  far  as  his  career  is  concerned,  but  I  should 
think  twice  before  accepting  a  responsibility  of  that  kind 
at  his  age,  especially  as  he  isn't  overstrong ;  still,  that's 
his  own  affair.  I've  promised  to  look  after  you  till  he 
comes  back,  and  tc  be  the  stem  parent  if  the  occasion 
demands  it  ;    so  beware  !  " 

"  All  right,  I'll  beware,"  said  Colin,  "'  only  you  mustn't 
expect  too  much  of  me." 

Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  here  looked  up  from  her  paper 
and  remarked  that  her  brother  seemed  to  enforce  no 
standard  whatever,  so  far  as  she  could  judge  ;  but  that 
perhaps  was  because  she  and  her  husband  had  always 
been  one  in  their  high  ideals  for  Ferdinand's  morals  and 
character. 
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Colin  could  not  help  looking  up  at  the  President  to 
see  the  effect  of  these  words  upon  him,  but  instead  of  the 
gleam  of  half-satirical  amusement,  that  he  had  expected 
to  see,  there  was  only  a  look  of  intense  weariness  on  his 
face,  and  without  answering  her  he  picked  up  his  pipe 
and  tobacco  pouch  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

There  was  no  getting  rid  of  the  Luxford-Smiths.  They 
had  come  to  stay  indefinitely,  and  only  spoke  vaguely 
of  returning  to  the  States  in  October.  Nothing  seemed 
to  damp  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith's  ardour,  though  her  efforts 
to  bring  about  "  a  lasting  affection  and  mutual  under- 
standing "  between  her  family  and  the  President  were 
clearly  laughable.  Her  husband,  the  President  regarded 
-as  harmless  and  well-meaning,  but  entirely  misled  by  his 
wife  ;  but  for  Ferdinand,  his  learning,  his  priggishness, 
and  his  totally  unchildlike  ways,  he  could  hardly  conceal 
his  aversion,  and  his  hands  ached  sometimes  to  tie  a 
handkerchief  round  the  wretched  boy's  mouth,  to  see 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  his  hunting  crop  upon  him, 
or,  best  of  all,  to  chuck  him  out  of  one  of  the  windows 
at  the  back  and  have  done  with  him  for  good  and  all. 

That  evening  after  tea  it  poured  with  rain,  and  Colin 
and  Ferdinand  took  their  "  Meccano  "  to  a  little  sitting- 
room  past  the  kitchen  that  was  usually  sacred  to  Rolls. 
To-night  he  was  out,  and  as  Miss  Brand  had  letters  to 
write  she  sent  the  two  boys  along  there  to  amuse  themselves. 
The  President  and  Mr.  Luxford-Smith  were  both  out, 
Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  sat  reading  in  the  drawing-room, 
but  Miss  Brand  wrote  in  the  dining-room  le^ing  the 
door  stand  ajar,  lest  any  one  should  ring  the  bell  of  the 
flat.  For  some  time  she  wrote  in  peace,  covering  page 
after  page  with  her  large,  rather  square  handwriting, 
when  all  at  once  a  confused  noise  could  be  heard  at  the 
far  end  of  the  passage,  and  she  stopped  to  Usten.  The 
boys  were  arguing  together,  and  from  the  tone  of  their 
voices  she  knew  that  it  was  not  at  all  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
The  noise  grew  louder  and  louder  and  every  now  and  then 
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she  caught  an  isolated  word  or  scrap  of  a  sentence,  and 
wondered  what  it  could  all  be  about. 

"  My  mother  told  me  about  it  "...  "  you're  a  beastly 
liar."  ...  "I  tell  you  he  didn't  want"  .  .  .  "I'll  kill  you 
if  you  say  that  again."  ..."  He's  my  uncle,  anyhow,  and 
you're  nothing  to  him."  ,  .  "  That's  all  you  know."  .  .  . 
I  do  know."  ..."  You're  just  running  after  him  same 
as  she  was."  ..."  She  never  did,  then.  .  .  ." 
K  Here  a  sound  of  blows  could  be  heard,  some  china  thing, 
presumably  a  vase,  fell  down  with  a  crash  into  the  grate, 
and  the  table  was  overturned.  Miss  Brand  had  a  horror 
of  interfering  in  boys'  quarrels,  and  believed  in  letting 
them  fight  it  out,  but  this  evening  things  seemed  to  have 
gone  quite  far  enough,  and  she  was  just  hurrying  down 
the  passage  to  stop  the  fray,  when  the  door  of  Rolls' 
sitting-room  burst  open  and  Ferdinand  ran  blindly  past 
her,  roaring  loudly,  and  with  one  arm  raised  to  ward  off 
blows.  Colin  followed  hard  on  his  heels,  but  Miss  Brand 
seized  him  by  the  arm  and  brought  him  to  a  standstill. 
Ferdinand's  flying  steps  could  be  heard  as  he  dashed  in 
at  the  drawing-room  door  and  Hung  himself  sobbing  into 
his  mother's  arms. 

"  Now  then,  what  does  all  this  rnean  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Brand  sternly,  as  she  drew  Colin  back  into  the  little  room 
and  stood  with  her  back  to  the  door.  Colin  stood  panting 
in  her  grasp ;  his  hair  stood  on  end,  his  face  was  pale  and 
his  eyes  were  blazing.  A  long  cut,  partly  beneath  his 
hair,  was  sending  a  thin  stream  of  blood  on  to  his  sailor 
collar. 

"  He  said,  he  said  ..."  -         ' 

.    "  Well,  what  did  he  say  that  could  be  the  slightest 
excuse  for  your  setting  on  a  guest  in  that  shameful  way  ?  ' 

"  He  said  ...  I  won't  tell  you  what  he  said  .  .  . 
I  couldn't." 

"  Will  you  go  and  apologize  to  him  and  make  it  up  ? 
There's  nothing  like  getting  it  over  at  once." 

"No,   I  can't.     Mi^s  Brand,  you  mustn*t  ask  nie.  I 
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can   never   forgive   him,    so  it   would  be  just  pretending 
if  I  were  to  do  it." 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  must  stay  where  you  are  till  the 
President  comes  back.  He  will  decide  what  is  to  be 
done  with  you.      You  will  not  come  out  to  supper." 

As  she  turned  back  along  the  passage  she  was  met  by 
Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  in  a  white  rage,  who  spoke  to  her 
as  if  she  had  all  along  encouraged  the  fight. 

"  It's  a  thrashmg  that  boy  needs ;  I've  said  it  to  my 
husband  all  along,  and  I'll  see  that  he  gets  it  when  my 
brother  comes  in.  The  little  bully  !  There's  my  poor 
boy,  shaken  with  terror,  lying  on  the  drawing-room  sofa 
with  a  great  bruise  coming  up  on  the  side  of  his  head 
Tind  an  eye  that  he  can  scarcely  see  out  of.  I'm  just  off 
to  make  him  a  compress,  poor  little  angel." 

Miss  Brand  said  nothing,  though  she  was  sure  that 
Ferdinand  richly  deserved  all  he  had  got,  and  more.  She 
fetched  a  httle  first-aid  case  from  her  room,  and,  returning 
to  the  unrepentant  Colin,  she  bound  up  the  cut  on  his 
head.  His  collar  was  soaked  with  blood  and  a  little  pool 
was  slowly  forming  on  the  carpet.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
between  them,  as  she  stood  over  the  disreputable-looking 
little  boy  with  his  tumbled  hair,  and  deftly  wound  the 
lint.  His  mouth  was  set  in  a  hard  line,  though  he  still 
breathed  in  jerks,  and  there  was  a  look  of  pain  and  hatred 
in  his  dark  eyes  that  she  had  never  seen  there  before, 
and  never  hoped  to  see  again. 

When  she  had  finished  she  left  him  and  returned  to 
her  letters,  but  the  whole  affair  had  so  upset  her  that 
she  laid  down  her  pen  and  sat  with  her  elbows  resting 
upon  the  table,  and  her  chin  in  her  hands,  till  the  President 
should  come  in. 

Every  now  and  then  she  fancied  that  she  heard  his  step 
among  those  passing  on  the  road  below,  but  they  always 
disappeared  in  the  distance,  or,  if  they  entered  the  build- 
ing, passed  ta  some  flat  either  higher  or  lower.  When  at 
last  he  arrived  and  let  himself  in,  she  went  out  into  the 
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hall  to  meet  him.  His  sister  must  have  heard  him  too, 
for  she  came  to  the  drawing-room  door  with  a  gloomy 
and  indignant  face,  and  motioned  him  to  come  inside. 
The  President  was  tired  after  his  day's  work,  and  seemed 
to  cast  an  appealing  glance  at  Miss  Brand  as  he  followed 
Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  inside.  The  door  closed  behind 
him  and  Miss  Brand  returned  to  her  writing-desk  in  the 
dining-room,  where  she  drew  squares  and  circles  on  the 
blotting-paper  and  wondered  what  was  being  said  in  the 
other  room. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  drawing-room  door  opened 
and  the  President  came  over  to  Miss  Brand  with  a  dis- 
turbed look  on  his  face. 

"  Is  it  true  that  Colin  set  on  him  ?  "he  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  that's  true  enough." 

"  What  was  it  all  about  ?     Was  there  any  excuse  for  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  at  all.  Colin  refuses  to  say.  I  told 
him  to  stay  in  Rolls'  sitting-room  till  you  returned." 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  thrash  him.  Not  to  please 
my  sister,  but  on  principle.  He  must  learn  to  treat  his 
guests  property.     By  Heaven  !  I  wish  they'd  never  come." 

He  stalked  out  of  the  room  and  Miss  Brand  heard  him 
take  something  from  the  stand  in  the  hall  and  walk  along 
the  passage.  There  was  something  sinister  about  his 
steps  that  made  her  heart  fail.  She  took  a  novel  at 
random  out  of  the  shelf  and  tried  to  read  it,  but  the  words 
jumped  from  their  places  on  the  page,  grew  misty  and 
blurred,  and  a  tear  splashed  into  the  middle  of  the  silly 
story  and  niade  her  shut  the  book  wdth  a  bang.  She 
went  to  the  window  and  pulled  the  curtain  aside,  but  got 
no  comfort  out  of  the  quiet  evening  ;  she  walked  round 
the  room  and  finally  went  to  the  piano  and  tried  to  play 
a  sonata  of  Clementi  that  stood  open  upon  it. 

At  last  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  opened  again 
and  the  President's  feet  could  be  heard  returning.  He 
came  straight  to  the  dining-room  and  v/alked  inside.  His 
face  was  drawn. 
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"  I've  done  it,"  he  said.  "  The  boy  wont  say  a  word, 
though  I'm  pretty  sure  from  his  face  that  he  was  quite 
justified.  I'm  not  coming  down  to  dinner  to-night. 
I'm  not  going  to  sit  and  be  polite  to  ray  sister.  Rolls 
will  be  in  in  a  few  minutes,  so  would  you  mind  asking  him 
to  bring  me  up  something  on  a  tray  ?  Make  any  excuses 
you  like  for  me.  I  see  you've  been  worrying  too.  Don't 
let  it  get  on  your  nerves.   They  can't  stay  much  longer  now." 

Dinner  was  not  a  particularly  cordial  meal,  and  after 
it  Miss  Brand  returned  to  the  dining-room.  She  wished 
that  bedtime  would  come  to  end  this  horrible  da}'.  Soon 
afterwards  there  was  an  interlude  in  the  shape  of  Hatless, 
who,  on  being  told  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  were  in 
the  drawing-room  and  Miss  Brand  in  the  dining-room, 
chose  to  visit  the  latter. 

"  Rolls  tells  me  that  the  President  is  in  his  room,  seeing 
no  one,"  he  remarked.  "  Is  anything  up  ?  I  just  sort 
of  thought  I'd  drop  in,  y'know.  It's  a  bit  lonely  up  at 
the  studio  now  old  Edgelow's  gone." 

"  I'm  rather  glad  you've  come,"  she  answered.  "  Colin 
has  had  a  fight  with  Ferdinand,  and  won't  say  wliat  it 
was  about.  I  could  make  a  pretty  good  guess,  but  I 
wish  you  d  go  along  to  his  room  and  say  good-night  to 
him.      Perhaps  he'd  tell  j'ou." 

Hatless  went  off  and  returned  after  a  while,  with  the 
same  worried  look  on  his  face. 

"  I've  heard  all  about  it,  but  unfortunately  I've  promised 
not  to  pass  it  on.  Colin  did  what  any  one  with  an  ounce 
of  spirit  in  him  would  have  done  in  his  place,  and  I  jolly 
well  respect  him  for  it.      Some  backbone  for  a  kid." 

"  .^t  least  you  can  tell  me  this.  W^s  it  about  his  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  ;  tliere's  no  harm  in  telling  that.  How 
did  yon  guess  ?  " 

"  I  heard  scraps  of  the  fight  from  in  here  and  put  two 
and  two  together.  I  knov/  all  about  it  already.  Mrs. 
Luxford-Smith  took  the  trouble  to  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject   of   her   cleverness   in    preventing   the   President 
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from  marrying  Colin's  mother.  She  may  have  told  the 
same  tale  to  Ferdinand,  or  she  may  not.  Anyhow,  he 
lias  managed  to  infuriate  Colin." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  about  it  as  if  it  were  a  secret  ?  Be- 
cause if  not,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  just  what  she  did  say." 

"  No,  not  at  all.  In  fact,  she  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  very  grateful  to  her  if  he  could  know.  So 
likely !  I  don't  see  that  there 'd  be  any  harm  in  my 
telling  you,  but  all  the  same  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
let  it  go  any  further  ;  we  are  his  friends,  so  it  won't  do  any 
harm  for  us  to  discuss  it." 

Miss  Brand  told  the  story  exactly  as  she  remembered  it. 

"  That  isn't  at  all  what  Ferdinand  told  Colin,"  re- 
marked Hatless,  when  she  had  finished.  "He  said  she 
was  awfully  keen,  but  the  President  didn't  want  her.' 

"  Ferdinand  mayn't  have  been  told  the  exact  truth, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  twisted  the  story  round 
to  annoy  Colin  the  more." 

"  The  thing  is,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent about  it  ?  " 

"  He'd  make  it  impossible  for  his  sister  to  stay  on  here 
if  he  knew,  and  things  would  be  a  lot  more  peaceful  if 
she  were  gone.  And  yet —  No,  I'm  sure  we  oughtn't 
to  do  that,"  continued  Miss  Brand  thoughtfully.  "  It 
would  make  him  hate  his  sister  even  more  than  he  does 
at  present :  he  would  never  forgive  her  or  speak  to  her 
again  ;  besides,  j'ou  know,  it  would  make  him  twice  as 
miserable  to  know  how  mnch  he  has  missed.  If  I  heard 
such  a  thing  afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late,  I  should 
drown  myself,  I  believe." 

.  "  Yes,  by  George  !  I  think  you're  right ;  but  anyway 
I'm  sure  you  ought  to  tell  Colin  the  right  way  round  of 
the  story.      You  really  owe  it  to  him." 

"  I  will.  I  could  quite  well  say  I  overheard  part  of 
their  quarrel  and  guessed  what  it  was  all  about,  and  then 
tell  him  hov/  things  really  had  been.  Poor  boy,  he  will 
have  felt  being  punished  by  the  President  fearfully.  ' 
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THE  FLIT 

On  the  following  afternoon  the  President  called  Miss  Brand 
into  his  study  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  He  stood 
before  the  fireplace  with  knitted  brows  and  holding  a  piece 
of  paper  in  his  hands  which  he  folded  and  unfolded  and 
folded  again. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  simply  can't  stand  this  state  of  affairs  any  longer.  Colin 
looks  miserable  and  won't  speak  a  word  to  Ferdinand. 
My  sister  seems  to  take  an  intense  pleasure  in  rubbing 
me  up  the  wrong  way,  and  seems  so  much  to  have  upset 
Rolls  that  he  came  in  here  last  night  and  said  he  must 
give  notice  ;  and  mind  you,  he's  been  with  me  eleven 
years." 

"  I  know,"  answered  Miss  Brand.  "  I've  felt  like  doing 
the  same  thing  a  dozen  times,  only  that  I  knew  what  a 
satisfaction  it  would  be  to  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  if  I  did. 
It  sounds  awful  to  say  such  a  thing  before  you  about 
your  sister,  but  you  did  start  it !  " 

"  Of  course  I  did,  I'm  not  under  any  illusions  about 
her.  I  can't  get  on  with  her  myself,  though  I  can  admire 
her  very  prettily  at  a  distance.  Now  listen  to  me.  Im 
getting  absolutely  reckless  about  what  I  do  if  it  will  help 
me  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  I  lay  awake  all  last  night  trying 
to  evolve  a  plan.  It's  beastly  not  being  able  to  sleep,  but 
at  any  rate  it  does  give  one  time  to  think." 

"  I  suppose  3'ou  couldn't  just  ask  her  to  go  ?  " 
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"  That  would  be  completely  useless.  She  would  pre- 
tend she  thought  I  was  joking  and  say,  '  How  like  you  are 
to  our  dear  father,  Edward ! '  No,  we  must  do  something 
short  and  sudden.  To-morrow  night  she  and  her  husband 
and  Ferdinand  are  going  down  for  a  night  to  Portsmouth 
in  order  to  see  my  sailor  brother.  My  idea  is  that  we 
should  make  a  flit  while  she  is  gone.  It  would  have  to  be 
pretty  quick  work,  for  they  will  be  back  by  lunch-time 
the  following  day." 

"  Would  you  leave  this  flat  for  good  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Brand  incredulou?lv.  "  I  thought  you  were  so  fond 
of  it." 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  We'd  only  flit  for  a  single  night  or 
so.  A  friend  of  mine  lives  at  No  6,  but  he  has  stored  his 
furniture  for  a  few  months  and  his  fiat  is  standing  empty. 
Wc  could  have  the  furniture  removers  in  and  they  could 
move  all  our  things  temporarily  to  No.  6.  My  sister 
would  arrive  and  find  the  birds  flown.  We  would  swear 
the  porter  to  secrecy.  When  she  had  got  off  to  Liverpool, 
well  on  the  way  back  to  America,  I'd  write  to  her  from  here 
asking  why  the}*  never  turned  up  to  say  good-bye  to  us. 
If  she  says  that  she  came  here  but  that  the  flat  was  empty 
I'll  suggest  that  she  must  have  made  a  mistake  about 
the  number.      Do  you  think  it's  a  working  plan  ?  " 

"  It's  an  awfully  good  idea,"  admitted  Miss  Brand. 
"  I  do  wonder  if  5'ou'll  be  able  to  carry  it  through." 

"  There's  no  earthly  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  why  we 
shouldn't.  I'm  going  to  ring  up  the  furniture  people 
before  I'm  a  minute  older.  Don't  say  anything  to  Colin 
about  it,  but  send  Rolls  in  to  me  here,  will  you,  and  I'll 
see  if  I  can  calm  him  down  and  persuade  him  to  stay, 
now  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  having  peace  in  the  house 
again." 

The  furniture  removers  proved  difficult  to  manage. 
They  declared  that  they  never  sent  their  men  out  after 
6  p.m.  except  on  special  occasions,  when  they  were  paid 
for  overtime,  and  that,  the  work  of  removal  was  infinitely 
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more  difficult  to  carry  out  by  artificial  light  than  by  day. 
However,  the  President  persisted,  and  by  dint  of  promising 
to  pay  double  the  ordinary  amount  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  manager  to  send,  round  his  pantechnicon 
the  following  evening.  Rolls  stood  by  whilst  his  master 
telephoned,  and  seemed  in  great  spirits,  though  properly 
subdued.     He  had  reconsidered  his  notice. 

As  the  following  day  wore  past  the  President  saw 
no  need  to  countermand  the  removal,  but  rather  went 
about  secretly  congratulating  himself  on  his  nerve,  especi- 
ally at  tea-time,  when  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  broached  the 
subject  of  the  summer  holidays. 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  go  to  some  nice  hotel  bj'^  the  sea 
all  together,"  she  said,  "  Ferdinand  is  now  old  enough 
to  start  golf,  so  I  should  like  him  to  learn.  I  believe 
you  are  a  scratch  player,  Edward,  so  it  would  be  very  nice 
if  you  v/ould  give  him  his  first  lessons.  You'd  like  to 
learn  from  your  uncle,  Femie  dear,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  never  encourage  the  discussion  of  the  holidays 
during  term-time,  as  I  find  it  conduces  to  slackness,"  re- 
marked the  President,  attributing  a  severity  to  himself 
that  certainly  none  of  his  friends  would  have  recognized. 
"  Besides,  when  I  take  a  holiday  it  usually  Consists  of 
a  tramp  in  the  Highlands  with  no  other  luggage  than  a 
plaid  and  a  knapsack.      No  hotels  for  me,  thank  you." 

"  Perhaps  we  could  join  you  on  your  tour,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Luxford-Smith,  not  a  whit  put  off.  "  My  husband 
could  always  put  up  at  an  hotel  if  he  disliked^  the  dis- 
comfort of  it,  and  if  I  took  a  bottle  of  Scott's  Emulsion 
with  me  I  am  sure  dear  little  Femie  could  stand  it.  He 
is  such  a  companionable  little  fellow  and  could  recite 
to  us  if  we  were  tired.  How  well  you  would  get  to  know 
him  by  the  end  of  the  tour  !  " 

"  Too  well  by  half !  "  was  the  President's  inward 
comment,  but  he  said  nothing,  wishing  his  sister's  last 
impression  of  him  to  be  a  good  one. 

By  six  o'clock  his  visitors  were  gone,  and  the  President 
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performed  a  pirouette  in  his  little  hall.  Soon  afterwards 
the  pantechnicon  rumbled  into  Ivema  Gardens  and  stopped 
outside  the  flat.  Half  a  dozen  white-coated]  and  aproned 
men  came  running  upstairs,  eager  to  start  the  job  and  be 
done  with  it. 

"  You  understand  that  this  removal  is  merely  for  a 
single  night,  and  that  we're  only  going  as  far  a,s  number 
six,  don't  3^ou  ?  "  asked  the  President.  "  There's  no 
need  to  pack  the  things  as  if  we  were  moving  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Onty  take  care  that  the  furniture 
doesn't  get  scratched  as  you  pile  it  up  in  the  van." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  answered  the  foreman,  "  but  it 
seems  a  queer  way  o'  spending  yer  money,  it  do,  if  I 
might  make  so  bold  as  ter  say  so." 

"  It  will  be  thoroughly  well  worth  my  while,  I  can 
assure  you,"  answered  the  President,  whereupon  the  man 
informed  his  companions  that  the  move  was  being  carried 
out  for  a  bet  and  that  the  Judge  stood  to  gain  £20,000 
upon  it.  This  little  piece  of  gossip  interested  them  all 
profoundly,  and  they  worked  with  such  a  will  that  in  less 
than  two  hours'  time  the  beloved  fiat  with  its  air  of  enduring 
comfort  that  only  years  of  intelligent  habitation  could 
have  given,  stood  silent  and  empty,  with  a  few  scars  on 
the  walls  to  mark  where  the  pictures  had  hung,  but  no 
other  signs  of  human  occupation. 

Meanwhile  at  No.  6  things  were  going  forward  at  a  great 
pace.  By  a  piece  of  good  luck  the  rooms  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  other  flat,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  arranging  the  furniture  as  it  was  carried 
upstairs,  but  each  object  was  carried  immediately  to  its 
final  resting-place. 

Colin  found  he  could  be  very  useful  in  showing  the  men 
exactly  where  each  thing  was  to  go,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  whole  affair,  especially  as  it  was  long  past  his  proper 
bedtime  before  the  last  of  the  furniture  removers,  with 
a  handsome  tip  in  his  pocket,  had  touched  his  cap  and 
disappeared  through  the  front  door. 
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"  Now  then,  ycung  man,"  said  the  President,  "  be  off 
to  bed    and  if  I  ever  catch  you  escaping  from  your  flat 

when  I  want  to  pay  you  a  visit " 

•'  If  I  had  a  home  and  you  hadn't  I'd  want  you  to  stay 
with  me  always,"  answered  CoUn,  seizing  the  President 
by  the  leg.  "I'd  have  a  ring  of  poHcemen  outside  the 
door,  to  prevent  you  frorti  going  away." 

"  That's  very  handsome  indeed,"  said  the  President,  with 
a  laugh,  and  taking  Colin's  chin  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger.  "  One  can  see  your  Irish  blood  coming  out 
occasionally  in  the  form  of  blarney.  Now  off  with  you, 
Mr.  Sleepy-head,  and  tell  Rolls  to  bring  you  a  couple 
of  biscuits  when  you're  in  bed,  if  the  furniture  removers 
haven't  eaten  them  all." 

Next  morning  Colin  woke  up  wondering  why  the  wall- 
paper in  his  room  had  turned  from  blue  to  terra-cotta. 
Everything  else  was  just  as  he  remembered  it.  Then  the 
events  of  last  night  came  over  him  with  a  rush,  and  he 
rolled  over  in  bed  in  pleasure  at  the  recollection.  Unable 
to  keep  his  joy  to  himself,  he  made  his  way  along  to  the 
President's  room  in  his  bare  feet,  peeping  warily  round 
the  door  at  the  still  sleeping  giant,  and  perched  on  the 
end  of  his  bed  till  he  should  wake. 

At  length  with  a  prodigious  sigh  the  President  stretched 
out  both  his  great  arms  and  half-opened  an  eye.  The 
sight  he  saw  made  him  open  both  eyes  wide,  and  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  bed,  he  reached  out  for  a  thin  dangling 
foot,  seized  it,  and  brought  Colin  down  with  a  d^ull  thud 
from  his  lofty  perch.  ^ 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  you  confounded  little 
imp  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  look  that  would  have  caused 
the  most  hardened  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  tremble  in  his 
shoes. 

"  Waiting  for  you  to  wake  up  and  invite  me  to  come 
and  sit  on  your  chest,"  answered  Cohn,  unabashed.  "  It's 
going  to  be  a  terribly  exciting  day." 

'  Is  it  ?  "  said  the  President,  without  enthusiasm.  "  I 
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have  to  go  to  my  work  as  usual,  and  you,  of  course,  will 
be  doing  yours.  Besides,  I'm  beginning  to  be  a  little  bit 
ashamed  of  yesterday,  you  know,  though  I  don't  see  how 
our  flit  could  have  been  avoided  without  being  openly 
rude.  Anyhow  we  must  carry  it  through  now.  I  don't 
want  my  sister  to  see  you,  all  the  same,  so  you  mustn't 
be  looking  down  from  these  windows  when  she  comes 
to  the  flat." 

Colin  promised  faithfully  not  to,  and  went  off  to  his 
room  to  dress.  He  worked  steadily  at  his  lessons  that 
morning,  hardly  raising  his  eyes  from  his  books,  though 
he  could  not  help  wondering  whether  Mrs.  Luxford-Smith 
had  returned  yet  from  Portsmouth,  whether  she  had 
walked  into  the  empty  flat,  and  if  so,  what  she  had  thought 
and  said.  Miss  Brand  was  obviously  thinking  of  other 
matters,  for  she  gave  Colin  full  marks  for  a  piece  of 
dictation  in  which  there  were  four  glaring  mistakes. 

At  "  break  "  Colin  asked,  "  Don't  you  think  I  might  go 
round  to  the  old  flat  and  ask  the  porter  whether  she  has 
come  back  ?     I  would  so  like  to  know." 

"  No.  You  mayn't  on  any  account,"  answered  Miss 
Brand.  "  We  must  simply  wait  until  the  President  comes 
in." 

At  four  o'clock  the  President  returned  and  flung  himself 
into  a  chair.  There  was  a  look  of  awed  triumph  on  his 
face  and  he  waved  a  telegram  in  his  hand. 

"  We've  done  it!  "  he  exclaimed.  "This  is  a  telegram 
that  arrived  for  me  at  my  club  half  an  hour  ago  from 
Euston.      I'll  read  it  to  you. 

Called  back  America  urgent  business.  Spending  to-night  Liver- 
pool.    Thanks  hospitality. — Lydia, 

When  I  got  it  I  thought  our  move  had  been  for  nothing, 
but  then  I  saw  that  her  wiring  to  my  club  had  been 
rather  a  give-away  in  itself.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  she  would  certainly  have  wired  to  the  flat." 


ly 
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"  Anyway  she's  gone,"  said  Colin;  "that's  the  most 
important  thing." 

"  Yes,  thank  goodness !  "  answered  the  President.  "  But 
I  like  playing  the  Sherlock  Holmes  occasionally.  I 
thought  I  would  go  and  see  Bellows,  the  hall  porter  at 
the  flat,  and  find  out  whether  they  had  come  there.  He's 
a  most  acute  fellow,  I  find.  He  told  me  he  had  expected 
Mrs.  Luxford-Smith  to  come  and  ask  him  awkward  ques- 
tions, so  he  had  taken  the  numbers  from  the  doors  of  all 
the  flats  in  the  building  that  morning,  and  got  his  brother, 
who  lives  quite  close  by,  to  take  his  place  at  the  entrance 
downstairs.  Of  course  the  brother  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  our  flit,  so  he  could  tell  her  nothing.  She  walked 
upstairs  and  into  our  empty  flat  at  about  one  o'clock, 
and  finding  no  number  even  upon  the  door,  was  com- 
pletely mystified.  Then  apparently  she  rang  up  the 
flat  above  and  the  flat  below,  apologizing  in  each  case 
on  seeing  strange  servants  and  strange  interiors.  Her 
husband  and  Ferdinand  followed  limply  behind.  After 
that  she  went  down  to  find  Bellows,  but  the  brother 
could  tell  her  nothing.  He  went  over  the  empty  flat 
with  her  again  after  that,  and  they  looked  for  us  in  the 
kitchen  cupboards." 

"  Didn't  she  guess  what  had  happened  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Brand. 

"  Not  at  first,  it  seems.  When  it  dawned  on  her  at 
last  she  said,  '  This  is  a  ruse,  Edwm.  Come  away  from 
this  abode  of  deceit  and  lies,'  and  left  the  place  with 
a  mixture  of  great  dignity  and  outraged  si^terliness. 
Before  she  left  she  slipped  sixpence  into  Bellows'  brother's 
hand  and  requested  him  not  to  say  that  she  had  called  at 
the  flat  that  morning.  That  sixpence  was  thrown  away, 
I  may  tell  you,  for,  though  the  brother  promised  to  say 
nothing,  Bellows  himself  was  in  hiding  somewhere  behind 
the  lift  and  heard  everything.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  she 
wishes  us  to  think  that  our  shaft  fell  harmlessly  from  her, 
and  we  shall  play  up  to  her,  and  write  the  prettiest  of 
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letters  upbraiding  her  gently  for  not  coming  to  say  good- 
bye to  us.  Fate  has  aided  our  flight,  which  shows  that 
we  had  borne  them  all  long  enough.  There  is  a  limit 
to  what  flesh  and  blood  can  stand.  And  now,  Colin,  will 
you  tell  me  why  you  and  Ferdinand  fought  ?  '' 


^      »5 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

USING  THE   BEANS 

June  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Hatless  was  in  a  fever 
of  excitement  about  Colin's  portrait,  which  was  now 
approaching  completion.  He  had  long  since  decided  to 
send  it  to  the  "  New  English,"  and  as  he  lay  stretched  on 
his  creaking  camp  bed  in  the  mornings  and  gazed  at  his 
lean  toes  sticking  out  at  the  bottom  of  his  scanty  quilt  he 
saw  rosy  visions  of  Mr.  Tonks  slapping  him  on  the  back, 
and  William  Orpen  inquiring  anxiously  who  he  might  be. 

The  portrait  was  a  good  one,  and  Hatless  had  put  into 
it  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  colour  and  form  of  the 
boy.  It  could  be  seen  that  the  workmanship  had  been 
a  struggle  against  odds  ;  it  did  not  betray  the  facile 
touch  of  the  perpetrator  of  a  hundred  skilfully  coloured 
photographs.  The  marks  of  the  contest  were  very  plain 
upon  it.  "  And  yet,"  to  quote  the  Parson,  who  went 
to  see  it,  "  he  had  thrown  his  wild  bull  with  all  the  ridicu- 
lous optimism  of  youth."  The  President's  criticism  of 
it  was  that,  while  representing  the  boy,  it  suggested 
both  the  little  child  behind  him  and  the  man  ah^d.  He 
was  as  proud  of  the  portrait  as  Hatless  himself,  and  hoped 
that  great  things  would  come  of  it ;  as  indeed  they  did, 
for  Hatless  got  three  commissions  as  a  result  of  it  and 
several  good  notices. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  final  sitting  that  a  most 
unfortunate  thing  happened.  Hatless  had  signed  his 
name  to  the  portrait  and  had  given  tea  to  Miss  Brand 
and  Colin. 

236 
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"  You  must  come  home  to  supper  with  us,  Hatless," 
Colin  said,  as  he  put  on  his  cap.  "  The  President  sends 
you  his  Curious  command.  He's  going  off  at  half-past 
seven  somewhere  into  the  country  for  a  few  days,  so 
we're  having  supper  at  seven  to-night.  He  said  he 
particularly  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  something." 

"  Veree  nice,"  said  Hatless ;  "I'm  game.  Wonder 
what  he  wants  me  for.  Must  tidy  up  a  bit  in  that  case, 
I  suppose."  And  he  ran  his  painty  fingers  through  his 
shock  of  fair  hair,  and  fetched  his  only  remaining  clean 
collar  from  the  cupboard. 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  he  remarked  genially  as  he  put 
it  on  in  front  of  the  glass.  "  Now  you  will  say,  '  That 
collar  is  too  large,'  and  you  will  be  right.  But  will  you 
be  able  to  apprehend  the  reason  why  that  collar  is  too 
large  ?  I  say  '  No.  Your  craniums  are  of  too  small 
capacity.'  Whereat  you  will  say,  '  Tell  us  then,  noble 
artist,  the  reason,'  and  I  shall  proceed  as  follows  :  '  A 
few  days  ago  a  certain  poor  brother-artist  put  a  physiog- 
nomy, practically  tear-stained,  in  at  my  window,  saying, 
"  I  have  neither  aureolin  nor  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
any  ;  for  the  love  of  Heaven  swap  some  with  me  for  some- 
thing else."  And  I  replied,  "  Yea,  here  is  a  small  tube; 
hie  thee  and  fetch  me  in  exchange  a  clean  collar."  Where- 
upon he  fetched  me  this  halter,  which  is  not  only  too 
large  but  of  a  hideous  shape  withal.  Hov/ever,  it  will 
have  to  do  for  the  nonce.'  " 

"  Go  to  !  "  said  Colin,  "  that's  lavender  cress.  What 
were  you  thinking  about  ?  " 

"  Only  of  how  topping  it  would  be  to  "see  that  portrait 
framed  and  hanging  up.      Well,  come  along,  you  chaps." 

They  went  downstairs,  and  as  it  was  far  too  early  yet 
for  supper,  got  on  to  a  bus  to  play  the  piebald  horse  game. 
The  first  was  seen  somewhere  near  Marble  Arch,  and  they 
all  chmbed  down,  Hatless  explaining  volubly  to  Miss 
Brand  a  scheme  of  his  own  for  keeping  chickens  on  the 
leads.      He  was  trying  to  show  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
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road  the  size  of  the  pen  he  intended  to  make,  when  a 
taxi,  backing  unexpectedly,  knocked  him  down,  and 
another  coming  swiftly  in  the  opposite  direction  ran 
over  his  leg.  Both  taxis  came  to  a  stand  with  a  grind- 
ing scrape  of  the  brakes,  the  people  collected  like  flies, 
and  a  couple  of  policemen  shouldered  their  way  through 
to  where  Hatless  lay  with  closed  eyes  in  the  muddy  road. 
"I'll  ring  up  the  ambulance,"  said  one  of  them,  "  while 
you  take  down  particulars." 

"  Oh  dear !  "  moaned  Miss  Brand,  "  What  a  cruel 
adventure  that  horrid  piebald  horse  brought !  "  and  she 
knelt  beside  Hatless  and  tried  to  wipe  some  of  the  mud 
from  his  face.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  said,  "  Don't  go  away,  will  you,  I  haven't  finished 
explaining  to  you  about  the  hen-coop  ?  "  Then  his 
mouth  relaxed  and  he  fainted  away  again.  Miss  Brand 
turned  to  Colin,  who  stood  trembling  beside  her. 

"  Now,  Colin,"  she  said,  "  you've  got  to  be  a  man  and 
do  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  The  President  will  be  leaving 
the  flat  by  half-past  seven.  You  must  catch  him  before  he 
starts  and  tell  him  what  has  happened.  I'm  sure  he  won't 
go.  I'd  come  back  with  you  myself,  but  I  can't  very 
well  leave  poor  Hatless.  I  must  see  which  hospital  he 
is  taken  to  and  wait  till  he  is  comfortably  settled  before 
I  come  home.  Here's  a  shilling  for  you.  Get  a  train 
at  Marble  Arch  Station  over  there  and  change  at  Notting 
Hill  Gate.     You'll  be  quite  all  right.     Only  hurry." 

Colin  went  off  feeling  very  dazed,  and  lool^  long 
and  earnestly  at  the  traffic  before  crossing  the  road  after 
what  had  happened  to  Hatless.  He  mixed  with  the 
crowd  of  people  entering  the  Tube  Station,  and  when  his 
turn  came  at  the  booking-office  asked  for  a  ticket  to  High 
Street,  Kensington. 

"  Can't  book  you  through,"  said  the  man.  "  You  must 
book  again  at  Notting  Hill  Gate  and  change  on  to  the 
Inner  Circle." 

CoHn  pocketed  his  change  and  descended.     He  had 
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never  travelled  alone  before,  and  the  streams  of  people 
all  moving  in  different  directions,  the  east-bound  trains 
and  the  west-bound  trains,  the  winding  passages  and 
the  urgent  necessity  for  hurry,  confused  and  worried  him. 
He  got  on  to  what  he  thought  was  the  right  train,  and  then 
when  it  stopped  at  a  station,  found  himself  to  be  travel- 
ling in  the  wrong  direction.  He  jumped  out  just  as  the 
gate  was  closing  again,  and  nerving  himself  to  ask  a  porter, 
was  shown  the  platform  he  should  be  on. 

"  The  second  train  from  now,"  said  the  man,  and,  lifting 
a  bundle  of  newspapers,  disappeared  through  a  doorway. 

Colin  stood  waiting  in  an  agony-of  impatience  for  his  own 
train  to  appear,  looking  up  at  the  clock  and  watching 
the  great  hands  slowly  but  surely  moving  round.  A 
train  rushed  in,  disgorged  its  human  load,  and  passed  on 
into  the  tunnel.  At  last  his  own  arrived,  and  he  seated 
himself  comfortably  in  a  comer.  Marble  Arch  again. 
This  was  right,  anyhow.  How  slow  the  train  was  in  start- 
ing ;  and  how  all  those  solid  black-coated  men  would  stare 
at  him,  he  reflected,  if  they  could  know  why  he  was  travel- 
ling alone.  But  they  read  their  Westminster  Gazettes, 
6.30  edition,  and  didn't  care  at  all.  The  train  rattled 
and  roared  on  and  on.  It  must  be  quite  seven  o'clock 
by  now,  more  very  likely,  and  the  President  would 
be  wondering  why  they  didn't  come.  He  would  be 
anxious  perhaps,  but  he  couldn't  guess  what  had  happened 
to  Hatless.  He  would  think  they  had  forgotten  the 
time  at  the  studio.  When  he  heard,  he  would  look  very 
grave  and  say,  "  Hatless  is  badly  hurt,  you  say  ?  Where 
is  he  ?      It  was  a  very  good  thing  indeed  that  it  was  not 

worse.     Hatless  at    any  rate   was   alive.     Supposing 

and  Colin  shivered  at  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been. 

He  had  not  been  noticing  the  stations  he  passed,  but 
now  as  he  looked  out  he  saw  that  they  were  coming  into 
Notting  Hill  Gate.  He  got  out  with  the  rest  and  followed 
the  stream  to  the  lift,  fumbling  in  his  pockets  for  his 
purse  to  show  his  ticket. 
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But  his  purse  was  gone. 

He  thought  he  inust  have  left  it  in  the  train,  and  tried 
to  force  a  way  back  to  it,  but  before  he  could  reach  it 
the  train  had  moved  away  from  the  platform.  Anyhow, 
he  remembered  now  it  was  not  in  that  train  but  in  the 
first.  He  had  put  it  down  on  the  seat  beside  him  while 
he  blew  his  nose,  and  had  left  it  there  when  he  got  out 
so  suddenly.  This  was  a  fearful  catastrophe.  There 
was  some  comfort  in  realizing  that  it  was  a  catastrophe, 
but  what  should  he  do  ?  The  lift  man  might  possibly 
let  him  through  when  he  explained  how  he  had  lost  his 
purse,  but  how  was  he  going  to  get  on  then  without  another 
ticket  ?  The  precious  moments  were  fast  slipping  away, 
and  he  could  think  of  nothing.  He  would  be  far  too  late 
if  he  walked. 

Then  a  sudden  hope  shot  up  in  his  mind,  and  he  almost 
stopped  breathing.  He  would  see  if  there  were  any  magic 
in  the  blue  beans.  They  were  there  all  right.  He  could 
feel  them  through  his  coat,  a  row  of  little  bumps  waiting 
to  be  pulled  out. 

The  faith  of  a  child  is  seldom  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  Colin  had  tremendous  faith  in  his  beans 
and  all  that  they  stood  for.  He  took  them  from  his 
pocket  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  holding  them 
above  his  head.  Another  train  came  in,  and  a  packed 
swarm  of  people  made  their  way  up  the  stairs^  eager  to 
secure  places  in  the  first  lift.  Some  looked  curiously 
at  the  dark  boy  with  shining  eyes  and  parted  lips  who 
stood  waiting  at  the  stair-head  holding  up  some  curious 
enamelled  beans  ;  others  did  not  notice  him  at  all.  It 
was  ridiculous  to  hope  that  one  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  members 
of  the  Society  should  be  in  that  trainload,  out  of  the 
millions  of  London,  and  yet — still  stranger  things  have 
happened  in  the  past. 

"  Hallo.  One  of  the  Friends  in  trouble  !  What  can 
I  do?  "  asked  a  deep  voice,  and  a  young  soldier  in  khaki 
disentangled  himself  from  the  stream  and  stood  beside 
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Colin.     He  dived  into  his  breast  pocket  for  a  letter-case, 
and  produced  a  string  of  bright  blue  beans. 

"  I  knew  some  one  would  come,"  said  Colin,  howbeit 
with  a  breath  of  deep  relief.  "  I  wanted  you  so  badly," 
and  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  loss  of  his  ticket  and  of 
how  important  it  was  to  catch  the  President  before  he 
left  the  flat. 

The  soldier  looked  at  his  wrist-watch,  and  Colin  noticed 
the  two  stars  upon  his  sleeve." 

"  We  may  still  do  it,"  he  said,  "if  we  manage  to  get 
a  taxi.  There  are  just  ten  minutes.  I  haven't  seen  the 
President  for  two  years  now.      Come  along,  youngster." 

He  paid  Colin's  fare  to  the  lift  man,  and  when  they 
got  out  into  the  open  air  stood  in  the  roadway  in  front 
of  a  taxi  that  had  no  mind  to  stop.  Involuntarily  it 
slowed  down,  and  with  a  curt  direction  to  the  man  he 
opened  the  door  and  leaped  inside. 

"  Go  the  quickest  way,"  he  said,  with  a  warning  note 
in  his  voice;  "  I  know  this  part  of  London  like  the  palm 
of  my  hand.      And  now,"  he  said  as  he  sank  back  into 
his  seat,  "  what  is  your  name.  Friend  ?  " 
"  My  name  is  Colin  Gilson  ;  what's  yours  ?  " 
"  Julian  Homartyn — at  your  service." 
"  Then  is  Lady  Homartyn  your  mother  ?  " 
"  She  is.      Do  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  but  I  shall  on  the  20th.      There's  going  to 
be  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Curious  Friends  at  your  house, 
and  I'm  to  go  there  with  Miss  Brand  and  the  President." 
"  By  gad  !      Is  there.     I  hadn't  heard  of  it." 
"  Why  didn't  Lady  Homartyn  tell  ydu  ?  " 
"  She   hasn't    had    the    chance   yet.      I've   just    come 
back  from   Gibraltar — this  afternoon  at  least.     When  I 
met  you  I'd  just  been  taking  some  letters  to  his  mother 
and  sister  from  a  friend  of  mine  who's  still  out  there. 
Luckily  I  got  leave    this  time  as  a  complete   surprise, 
so  they  aren't  expecting  me  at  home." 

"  I  say,  it's  awfully  decent  of  you  to  come  out  of  your 
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way  like  this  for  me,"  said  Colin.  "  I  almost  wish  you 
wouldn't." 

"  Nonsense,"  answered  Julian.  "  It's  a  splendid  chance 
of  seeing  the  President,  and  I  shall  have  a  whole  month 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  One  hour  less  can't  make 
much  difference  to  them,  as  they  don't  know  I'm  coming. 
Let's  see,  this  must  be  High  Street.  We  ought  to  turn 
off  somewhere  here  for  Ivema  Gardens.  Oh  yes,  that's 
it.  The  man  evidently  knows  his  job.  He's  done  it 
in  very  fair  time  too.  Look  out  for  the  President  in  case 
he  should  be  leaving  the  flat  already." 

The  taxi  stopped.  Julian  paid  the  fare,  and  they 
hurried  up  the  stairs  and  rang  the  bell.  The  door  Wcis 
opened  by  the  President  himself,  who  stood  gloved  and 
hatted  with  his  suit-case  in  his  hand.  He  looked 
worried  and  restless. 

A  look  of  half-relief  came  over  his  face  when  he  saw 
Colin,  but  the  anxiety  deepened  again  when  he  saw  no 
Miss  Brand. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  he  asked  hoarsely.  "  Has 
there  been  an  accident  ?      Where's  Miss  Brand  ?  " 

"  It's  not  Miss  Brand.  She's  quite  all  right,"  Colin 
answered.  "  It's  Hatless.  He's  not  killed,  only  hurt  ; 
and  I  came  back  to  tell  you  before  you  went  away." 

"  Well  then,  I  can't  possibly  go.  Rolls,  come  here. 
Just  wire  to  Mrs.  Beresford  that  I  can't  go  to  Farncombe 
to-night.      You  have  the  address." 

"  Yes,  sir.      What  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  "  v 

"  Oh,  unavoidably  detained — writing.  Anything  will 
do.  Make  up  something. — And  now  come  in,  won't  you, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  It's  so  dark  out  here  that  I 
can't  see  your  face  clearly.  Why  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  start  of  surprise,  as  they  trooped  into  the  dining-room, 
"  it's  Julian  Homartyn  !  I  thought  you  were  in  Gibraltar. 
How  many  more  shocks  am  I  to  have  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  hope  this^  isn't  a  painful  one,"  said  Julian  modestly, 
'■  but  don't  think  about  me  at  present,  and  let  Colin  tell 
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all  he  knows  about  Hatless  from  the  beginning.  I've 
gathered  nothing  but  a  confused  account  of  piebald  horses 
and  a  hen  coop  near  Marble  Arch." 

Thus  adjured,  Colin  collected  his  scattered  memories, 
and,  starting  with  their  leaving  the  studio,  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  searches  for  a  piebald  horse,  Hatless' 
accident.  Miss  Brand's  sending  him  home  alone,  the  loss 
of  his  ticket,  and  finally  the  using  of  the  blue  beans. 

"  Miss  Brand  says  she'll  just  wait  to  find  out  to  which 
hospital  Hatless  is  taken,"  he  finished,  "  and  see  him  put 
to  bed  and  comfy,  and  then  she'll  come  home." 

"  I  hope  she'll  stay  to  hear  what  the  doctor  says  about 
him,"  said  the  President.  "  You  needn't  go  to  bed,  Colin, 
until  she  comes  in.  You  certainly  wouldn't  go  to  sleep 
if  I  did  send  you." 

"  Mayn't  we  have  some  supper  ?  "  asked  Colin  in  a 
voice  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  sleepiness. 

"  Why,  of  course  j^ou  may  !  Do  forgive  me,  Julian, 
for  seeming  so  inhospitable,  but  this  whole  affair  has  so 
shaken  me  out  of  myself  that  I  fear  I'm  hardly  respon- 
sible for  my  actions.  There's  Rolls  coming  in.  Just  run 
out,  Colin,  and  ask  him  to  bring  the  supper,  also  a  bottle 
of  champagne,  for  Mr.  Homartyn,  to  celebrate  his  return." 

Julian  protested  that  he  ought  to  go  home,  but  the 
President  in  the  end  persuaded  him  to  remain  by  saying 
that  it  was  his  plain  duty,  as  a  member  of  the  Friends, 
to  stay  and  distract  their  thoughts  from  Hatless,  seeing 
that  for  the  time  being  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything 
for  him.  So  Julian  stayed.  He  drank  to  the  health 
of  the  Society  and  all  its  members ;  he  described  his 
impressions  of  Britain  beyond  the  seas  ;  and  finally  was 
enticed  to  the  piano,  where  he  and  the  President  sang 
Scotch  songs  till  nearly  ten  o'clock.  Then  Miss  Brand's 
latch-key  was  heard  in  the  outer  door,  and  all  three  hurried 
into  the  hall  to  hear  the  news. 

After  introducing  Julian  to  Miss  Brand,  the  President 
suggested  that  they  should  return  to  the  dining-room. 
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"  Now,"  he  said,  "  she  shall  tell  us  everything  with  her 
own  lips.      First  and  foremost,  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  At  Millbank  Hospital.     The  nearer  ones  were  full, 
they  said." 

"  And  did  he  seem  comfortable  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very,      I  saw  him  after  they  had  got  him  into 
bed.     There  was  a  very  nice  Scotch  nurse  in  charge  of  the 
case  who  promised  to  be  a  mother  to  him.      She  suggested 
that  Hatless'  hair  needed  to   be  cut,   though,  and    that 
offended  him  deeply.      So  I  told  her  it  was  long  because 
he  was  an  artist,  which  seemed  to  impress  her  quite  a  lot. 
Then  I  went  away  again  while  his  leg  was  being  examined 
by  the  doctor  and  set.      I  sat  in  a  horrid  little  waiting- 
-  room  and  tried  to  read  a  last  year's  Strand  Magazine, 
and   forget   that   they  were  pulling  poor  Hatless  about 
upstairs.     At  last  it  was  all  over  and  I  could  go  up  again. 
The  doctor  was  just  leaving.      He  was  very  professional 
(you  know  the  kind),  and  made  nothing  of  it.      It  was 
only  a   green   fracture,   he  said,   and   Hatless  would  be 
walking  about  in  no  time.      He  insisted  on  calling  me 
'  My  dear  young  lady,'  and  alluding  to  Hatless  as  my 
brother.      However,    I   couldn't   be   bothered   to   correct 
him.      Hatless    was    looking    cheerful    but    pale.      You 
could   see   he    hadn't    enjoyed    the    setting   much.      His 
forehead  was  all  wet  with  it,  poor  boy  !     I  only  stayed 
for  a  minute  or  two  after  that,  though  I  promised  that 
some  of  us  would  come  round  to-morrow.      He  sent  you 
both  his  love  and  asked  me  to  leave  a  message  for  his 
char-lady,  which  I  did  on  the  way  back.     Oh  dear,  I  am 
so  tired." 

"  Have  a  little  champagne,"  said  the  President ;  "  your 
soup's  just  coming.  And  you  be  off  to  bed,  Colin.  It's 
now  seven  minutes  past  ten  by  my  watch.  I'll  give  you 
till  a  quarter  past  to  be  in  bed,  with  everything  done 
except  your  prayers." 

"  I  must  be  off  too,"  said  Julian,  "  or  I  shall  find  myself 
locked  out.  Thank  you  for  the  jolly  evening.  I  shall 
see  you  all  again  on  the  20th.      Good-night,  Friends  " 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

A    GENERAL   MEETING   OF   THE   FRIENDS 

Hatless  was  not  by  any  means  a  good  patient,  and  the 
matron  did  not  consider  him  a  credit  to  the  ministrations 
of  the  nice  Scotch  nurse.  His  hair  always  stood  on  end, 
and  his  bed-clothes  were  never  out  of  confusion,  though 
he  was  tucked  in  fifty  or  sixty  times  a  day.  This  was  not 
all,  for  he  spilled  jam  on  to  his  sheet,  burned  a  hole  the 
size  of  a  shilling  in  his  pyjamas,  and  was  so  irritable  and 
impatient  that  his  nurse  was  told  by  a  wit  in  the  next 
ward  to  ask  whether  her  baby  were  cutting  his  eye-teeth. 

It  seemed  he  had  never  been  ill  before  in  his  life  and 
did  not  enjoy  the  experience.  He  had  a  trick  of  waking 
up  in  the  morning  without  remembering  about  his  accident, 
and  trying  to  jump  out  of  bed,  splints  and  all.  Then 
his  nurse  would  grow  pink  with  exasperation  and  threaten 
to  report  him  to  the  matron,  adding  that  by  trying  to 
be  funny  like  that  he  might  be  putting  back  his  recovery 
by  months  or  even  years.  Hatless,  who  woke  from 
sleep  in  the  morning  with  a  rosy  sweetness  that  he  un- 
fortunately lost  during  the  day,  would  answer  that  he 
would  be  quite  content  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the 
hospital  if  she  could  remain  there  with  him. 

Miss  Brand  and  Colin  came  in  every  day,  and  were  given 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  packing  and  disposal  of  his 
picture.  He  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  At  least  with 
them  he  behaved  with  perfect  decorum,  and  earned  from 
Miss  Brand  a  praise  for  his  sweet  temper  under  trying 
circumstances  that  he  was  far  from  deserving.  The 
President   came   once, .  bringing  books  and   a   bottle    of 
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Spanish  olives ;  but  finding  Hatless  in  sympathetic  hands 
and  recovering  as  fast  as  could  be  hoped,  he  decided  to 
go  down  to  Famcombe  after  all. 

"  I  shall  get  back  on  Saturday,  the  20th,"  he  said  to 
Miss  Brand,  "  and  as  my  train  only  gets  in  at  about  four, 
I  shall  go  straight  to  Lady  Homartyn's  and  meet  you  there. 
Don't  forget  the  beans,  Colin,  or  the  whole  meeting  will 
be  a  frost." 

Colin  had  no  intention  of  forgetting.  On  Saturday 
morning  he  allowed  Miss  Brand  to  go  alone  to  see  Hatless, 
while  he  himself  made  his  way  to  Saul  Wainwright  and 
worked  away  at  his  little  table  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
almost  without  raising  his  head.  Once  Saul  left  the  casket 
he  was  working  at  and  came  and  stood  over  Colin  to  sec 
how  the  beans  sped  ;  but  there  was  no  need  to  say  a  word, 
and  he  walked  back  to  his  bench  without  breaking  the 
silence  that  had  fallen  upon  them. 

When  Colin  left  him  at  lunch-time  there  were  enough 
beans  in  his  box  to  gladden  six  Curious  Friends,  and  he 
hurried  home  to  tell  Miss  Brand  of  the  morning's  labour, 
forgetting  to  avoid  stepping  on  the  dividing  lines  of  the 
paving-stones.  He  had  had  a  superstitious  feeling  since 
he  first  learned  to  walk  that  to  walk  on  the  lines  was 
unlucky,  but  to-day  was  a  great  day,  and  his  head  was 
so  filled  with  the  thought  of  the  meeting  that  such  details 
could  not  find  a  place  in  it. 

Miss  Brand  and  Colin  were  both  feeling  decidedly  shy 
as  thej'  came  up  to  Lady  Homartyn's  house  in  Park  Lane 
that  afternoon,  for  it  seemed  almost  a  palace^  and,  as 
Miss  Brand  said,  "  Brocade  and  sables  are  the  only  things 
one  should  wear  to  cross  such  a  threshold  !  "  Yet  the 
thought  that  they  would  find  the  President  inside,  not 
to  mention  Dick  and  Ella  and  the  Parson,  gave  them 
back  their  confidence,  and  CoUn  in  particular,  as  bean- 
maker  to  the  Society,  held  up  his  head  and  looked  out 
for  Friends. 

A  marble  staircase  led  upstairs  past  a  great  palm  that 
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reached  higher  than  the  gallery.  At  the  top  Colin  and 
Miss  Brand  were  led  away  in  different  directions  to  take 
off  their  things,  and  Colin  was  very  much  impressed  at 
having  a  number  pinned  on  to  his  coat  by  the  French  lady's 
maid.  They  met  in  the  hall  underneath  a  bronze  statue 
of  Hermes,  and  went  through  into  the  drawing-room, 
announced  in  loud  tones  by  the  butler.  There  was  a 
slight  hush  as  they  came  in  and  CoUn's  nervous  ears 
caught  such  scraps  of  conversation  as  "  living  image," 
"so  hke  dear  Catherine,"  "  the  same  green  eyes  and  dark 
curly  hair,"  so  that  he  coloured  furiously  and  seized  Miss 
Brand's  hand. 

Fortunately,  near  at  hand  to  welcome  them  stood  Lady 
Homartyn  with  the  President  beside  her.  She  shook 
hands  with  Miss  Brand  and  asked  after  Hatless,  who, 
it  seemed,  was  a  special  favourite  of  hers,  and  then  held 
out  both  hands  to  Colin. 

"  Welcome,  Mr.  Bean-Maker,"  she  said.  "  The  President 
here  and  Julian  have  been  telling  me  all  about  you.  Come 
and  talk  to  me  after  the  meeting,  will  you  ?  " 

Colin  looked  around  him  at  the  other  guests  and  wondered 
if  he  would  ever  have  known  that  they  were  Curious 
Friends  without  being  told.  A  pretty  girl  with  yellow 
hair  stood  beside  him,  talking  to  a  grey-bearded  man 
whom  Colin  imagined  to  be  a  Professor.  Two  excited 
young  men  were  arguing  as  to  the  quickest  way  to  get 
to  the  British  Museum  from  Cliaring  Cross  Embankm.ent, 
and  on  the  other  side  a  tall  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
with  dark  hair  cut  to  her  ears  was  talking  to  a  rosy-cheeked 
friend  a  good  deal  shorter  and  rounder  than  herself  about 
two  people  called  "  Pamela  "  and  "  Priscilla,"  whom  he 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  pet  pigs.  For  a  long  time 
Colin  could  not  see  Dick  or  Ella  among  the  crowd,  but 
by  standing  on  tiptoe  discovered  them  at  last  in  a  far 
comer  of  the  room  talking  to  the  Parson.  Miss  Brand 
was  happily  discussing  the  last  play  which  Julian  Homartyn 
had  not  yet  seen,  so  Colin  felt  quite  justified  in  deserting 
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her,  and  threaded  his  way  through  the  press  to  the  far 
comer,  where  Dick,  Ella,  and  the  Parson  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms. 

"  You  must  come  and  sit  with  us,"  said  Ella.  "  I  heard 
the  butler  tell  Lady  Homartyn  that  ever}'  one  has 
come,  and  that  means  tea."  Even  as  she  spoke  the 
great  doors  were  thrown  open  and  every  one  moved 
slowly  out  towards  the  dirjing-room,  where  a  real  nursery' 
tea  was  spread  for  all  the  guests.  There  was  room  for 
thirty  at  the  long  dining-table,  and  there  were  lesser 
tables  all  round,  one  of  which  was  taken  by  the  Parson 
and  his  flock.  They  were  joined  by  the  tall  dark  girl  and 
her  rosy  friend,  who  introduced  themselves  as  Philippa 
Homartyn  and  Beatrice  Benton. 

When  all  were  seated  there  was  a  hush,  and  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "  It  is  a  time-honoured  rule  of  the  Society  that 
we  should  all  start  with  bread-and-butter,"  and  sat  down 
again. 

"  I  like  bread-and-butter  best,  myself,"  murmured 
Lady  Homartyn  to  the  President,  "  but  I  don't  like  to 
say  so  in  present  company,  as  it  sounds  as  if  I  had  left 
my  childhood  much  too  far  behind  me  for  a  member 
of  our  enhghtened  Society." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  President,  "it'll  be  a  case  of 
Jack  Spratt  and  his  wife.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
only  too  ready  to  tuck  into  those  chocolate  cakes  and 
that  famous  sugar  erection  over  there  with  the  pink 
festoons.  The  bread-and-butter  will  have,  far  fewer 
devotees."  ^ 

"  What  are  you  going  to  have,  President  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  When  I've  eaten  this  compulsory  sUce,  he  answered," 
"  I  shall  take  a  large  handful  of  those  letter  biscuits  that 
you  have  so  thoughtfully  provided,  and  write  my  own 
name  on  the  tablecloth.  Then  I  shall  eat  the  letters 
I  haven't  used  and  leave  my  name  till  the  very  end  of 
tea.  May  I  have  some  greengage  jam  with  the  rest  of 
this  slice,  do  you  think  ?  " 
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"  Certainly  not  !  "  answered  Lady  Homartyn  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye.  "  Really,  President,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you  in  your  position.  Perhaps  you  won't  be  allowed 
any  crackers  after  this." 

"  There  aren't  any,  so  that's  all  right,"  said  the  President, 
glancing  round  the  room. 

"  There  are,  but  I  kept  them  for  a  surprise  at  the  end," 
she  ansv/ered  sagely.  "  I  find  they  eat  a  more  substantial 
tea  this  way." 

"  Well,  in  that  case  perhaps,  I'd  better  not  insist  on  jam," 
said  the  President,  with  a  sigh,  'or  at  least  not  with  a 
first  sUce.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  turning  in  his  chaii, 
"  what  has  happened  to  CoUn  and  where  is  Miss  Brand  ?  " 

"  Colin  is  at  that  round  table  to  your  right  mth  Philippa 
and  the  Parson,  and  I  believe  Miss  Brand  is  on  the  other 
side  with  Julian  and  some  of  his  friends.  You  needn't 
worry  about  either  of  them.  They're  both  perfectly 
happy." 

Towards  the  end  of  tea  crackers  appeared,  and  they 
were  carried  round  to  all  the  tables  by  Philippa  Homartyn 
and  her  friend  Beatrice,  a  box  to  every  four. 

"  Put  some  of  those  with  the  black  and  white  checks 
on  our  table,"  whispered  Philippa  as  she  passed  Beatrice 
"they  have  the  most  gorgeous  caps  inside  them." 

Soon  there  were  explosions  on  every  side,  and  large 
hands  triumphed  over  small  in  bearing  away  the  booty. 
The  Parson  got  the  fat  end  of  every  cracker  he  put  a  hand 
to,  and  Ella,  who  sat  next  to  him,  began  to  feel  quite 
aggrieved,  until  he  instituted  a  policy  of  share  and  share 
alike  with  her. 

Bright-coloured  caps  blossomed  on  every  head.  Lady 
Homartyn  was  modestly  wearing  a  blue  sun-bonnet, 
while  the  President  sat  with  a  parrot's  beak  and  sulphur- 
coloured  crest  on  his  head. 

Then  every  one  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  which 
had  now  been  arranged  with  chairs  against  the  walls 
two  or  three  deep,  so  as  to  leave  a  large  open  space  in  the 
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centre,  and  laughing  and  chattering  they  took  their  places. 
The  President  passed  into  the  room  beside  Colin,  and 
taking  him  by  the  shoulder,  piloted  him  to  a  seat  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room  beside  Lady  Homart3m.  CoUn 
would  have  preferred  a  less  exalted  position  beside  Dick 
and  Ella  in  the  second  or  third  row,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  though  he  looked  regretfully  in  their  direction 
once  or  twice. 

When  all  were  seated  in  silence  the  President  rose  and 
said :  "  Welcome  to  all  Curious  Friends  and  would-be 
Friends  !  It's  wonderfully  jolly  to  see  such  a  number 
of  well-remembered  faces  and  such  a  generous  sprinkling 
of  new.  There  is  certainly  not  much  fear  that  we  are 
on  the  downward  track  while  so  many  are  being  drawn 
into  our  little  Society.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
come  to-night  for  the  first  time  the  Manifesto  of  the  Society 
shall  be  read  aloud,  so  that  they  may  judge  whether 
their  ideals  are  really  in  sympathy  with  ours  before  taking 
the  vows  that  will  confirm  their  membership."  With 
these  words  the  President  handed  a  large  roll  of  parchment 
to  a  young  man.  who  opened  it  and  stood  up  to  read  it. 
The  roll  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  We  are  the  Curious  Friends  known  to  each  other 
only,  and  joined  by  no  bond  but  our  oath  and  the  secret 
sign  that  we  carry  (five  blue  beans  on  a  chain  hid  in  the 
deepest  pocket,  never  bartered  or  sold  or  brought  to  the 
daylight  for  nothing).  Once  they  are  shown  by  a  Friend, 
we  are  bound  by  our  oath  to  assist  him,  serve  him,  find 
out  his  need,  carry  his  load  on  our  shoulders.      \ 

"  Do  not  join  our  ranks  if  you  cannot  love  with  a 
vengeance,  love  without  thought  of  class,  age  or  sex,  or 
convention.  Never  carry  our  sign  if  you  cannot  give 
without  counting,  asking  nought  in  return,  taking  joy  in 
the  service. 

"  We  know  nothing  of  age,  life  sets  no  limit  before  us, 
but  all  are  equal  together,  young  in  our  outlook,  immortal. 
Old  and  young,  we  will  mix;  there  shall  be  no  chasms 
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between  us ;  let  '  grown-up  '  be  a  word  banished  out  of 
our  language,  talking  down  to  a  child  never  practised 
among  us.  May  understanding  and  love  reign  where 
once  was  division. 

"  We  have  so  much  in  common — joy  in  hfe  and  adven- 
ture, beauties  of  earth  and  heaven  and  the  stories  of 
knights  and  ladies ;  comradeship,  games  and  plays  and 
all  things  arousing  our  wonder. 

"  We  are  the  Curious  Friends.  It  is  love  that  holds 
us  together." 

"I've  something  special  to  say  to  the  meeting  to-night 
about  the  blue  beans,"  said  the  President,  as  the  young 
man  returned  the  roll  and  went  back  to  his  place.  He 
took  the  Uttle  cardboard  box  from  Colin's  hand  and, 
opening  it,  drew  out  a  single  string  of  five  beans  and  held 
it  up  for  all  to  see. 

"  Are  these  the  true  and  genuine  blue  beans  of  our 
Society,  such  as  were  made  years  ago  by  Catherine  Black- 
wood ?      What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Society  ?  " 

He  handed  the  string  to  the  member  nearest  to  him, 
and  it  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

"  Yes,  those  are  the  genuine  thing,"  came  from  all 
round  the  room,  as  at  last  the  beans  were  handed  back 
and  replaced  in  their  box.  ' 

Then  the  President  said,  "  These  were  not  made  by 
Catherine  Blackwood,  as  you  suppose,  but  they  were 
made  bv  her  son,  Colin  Gilson,  who  is  henceforward  to 
be  known  as  '  Hereditary  Maker  of  the  Blue  Beans  '  in 
her  stead.  The  right  to  make  them  will  descend  to  his 
children  and  to  their  children,  as  long  as  the  Society  may 
hold  together.  This  was  her  wish.  Do  you  all  agree 
that  it  should  be  so  ?  Let  any  member  who  does  not 
agree  Hft  his  or  her  hand." 

Cohn  looked  anxiously  round  for  objectors,  but  fortu- 
nately there  were  none,  and  he  sank  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  sigh  of  reHef. 

"  And  now  for  the  new  members,"  the  President  con- 
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tinued.  "  There  are  no  would-be  members  present 
whose  names  have  not  been  sent  in  to  me  and  approved, 
so  it  only  remains  for  them  to  take  their  oaths  of 
allegiance. 

"  I  will  read  the  questions  aloud  to  you,  and  if  you 
wish  to  belong  you  must  answer  '  Yes '  after  each  ques- 
tion. Come  out  and  form  into  a  group  in  the  centre. 
Now  then— 

"  (i)  Do  you  promise  as  far  as  possible  to  look  neither 
down  nor  up,  but  to  regard  all  your  fellow-beings  with 
equal  respect  ? 

"  (2)  Are  you  willing  to  look  on  a  child  as  a  thoroughly 
sensible  person  in  himself  ? 

-  "  (3)  If  a  child,  are  you  willing  to  be  friends  with  people 
older  than  yourself,  not  taking  for  granted  that  they 
understand  nothing  of  all  you  feel  and  think  ? 

"  (4)  Will  5'ou  now,  or  when  your  own  turn  comes, 
help  to  give  the  children  of  your  acquaintance  a  really 
good  time,  so  that  their  youth  may  be  yv'orth  remembering 
in  after-years,  and  that  they  may  in  their  turn  spread 
still  further  the  seed  that  you  have  sown  ? 

"  (5)  Will  you  promise  never  to  regard  the  fun  and 
amusement  of  life  as  childish,  nor  to  say  '  I'm  getting  too 
old  '  when  some  one  suggests  that  you  should  play  in  a 
game  of  Hide-and-Seek  or  go  for  a  midnight  walk  ? 

"  (6)  Will  you  promise  to  help  any  Curious  Friend 
who  is  in  trouble  or  difftculty,  to  the  best  of  your  ability  ? 

"And  finally—  ^ 

"  (7)  Do  you  wish  to  become  one  of  th^  Curious 
Friends  ?  " 

About  twelve  people  had  stepped  forward,  including 
Miss  Brand,  Dick  and  Ella,  and  the  President  added,  "  I 
have  here  beans  enough  for  the  six  coming  first  on  the 
list  in  alphabetical  order,  and  these  will  be  presented 
by  the  Hereditary  Maker.  The  rest  will  receive  theirs 
at  the  next  meeting,  if  not  before." 

The  list  was  then  read  out  in  order,  and  all  but  the 
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first  six  returned  to  their  places.  Miss  Brand  appeared 
first  of  all  on  the  hst,  and  Dick  and  Ella  were  third  and 
fourth,  which  fortunately,  coincided  entirely  with  Colin's 
v/ishes.  The  President  handed  the  beans  to  him  string  by 
string,  and  he  fastened  them  on  to  each  new  member 
in  turn  with  the  accustomed  phrase,  "  Welcome,  Curious 
Friend."  Miss  Brand  wore  hers  dangling  in  a  shining  loop 
from  her  brooch,  but  Dick  wore  his  in  his  buttonhole. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  President,  when  these  ceremonies 
were  ended,  "  we  are  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  in 
amusing  ourselves.      Business  is  over  for  to-day." 

Accordingly  about  half  the  party  departed  to  play 
Hide-and-Seek,  another  group  decided  to  return  to  the 
drawing-room  for  charades,  while  a  third  party,  a  very 
small  one,  retired  to  the  Homartyns'  old  nursery,  where 
there  was  a  large  round  table,  for  a  game  of  "  Heads, 
Bodies  and  Tails." 

Colin  was  among  those  who  chose  Hide-and-Seek,  and 
enjoyed  himself  enormously  in  company  with  Phihppa, 
Beatrice,  and  the  Parson.  When  the  President  came  in 
search  of  him,  saying  that  it  was  time  to  say  "  Good-bye," 
he  could  have  cried  with  disappointment,  but  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  have  lowered  him  for  ever  in  the 
estimation  of  his  new  friends. 

His  first  question  as  they  descended  the  steps  and 
passed  out  into  the  street  was,  "  President,  when  is  the 
next  meeting  going  to  be  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

BAD  NEWS  FROM  GREECE 

News  came  through  occasionally  from  Greece  from  Mr. 
Gilson,  but  his  letters  were  short  type-written  records 
of  his  doings,  seldom  more  than  half  a  sheet  in  length. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  good  health  and  to  be  enjoying  the 
active  open-air  life  with  all  its  interests  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  finds  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  made 
assured  him  that  his  work  was  one  of  real  archaeological 
importance. 

Colin  wrote  him  a  dutiful  letter  every  Sunday,  but  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  seldom 
gave  mere  than  a  passing  thought  to  his  father  or  the 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July  Colin  was  sitting  one  morn- 
ing at  lessons,  chewing  the  end  of  his  pen  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  write  an  essay,  when  the  President  came  into  the  room 
with  a  very  grave  face.  Miss  Brand  and  CoHn  had  heard 
a  double  knock  at  the  door,  but  as  the  President  was  always 
receiving  telegrams,  they  had  not  given  it  another  thought. 
Only  when  he  came  into  the  room  did  the  idea  occur  that 
the  telegram  might  concern  either  of  them.  ^ 

"  It's  from  your  father's  second  in  command,  George 
Bamett,"  said  the  President  slowly.  "  He  says  that 
your  father  is  down  with  typhus,  and  is  asking  for  me. 
I  shall  have  to  go  at  once.  Rolls  is  packing  my  suit-case, 
and  I  shall  have  to  make  arrangements  for  some  one  else 
to  take  on  my  work  for  me  till  I  get  back." 

"  Father's  got  typhus,"  said  Colin,  as  if  he  only  half 
understood.      "  Is  that  something  very  bad  ?  " 
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"  It  is  pretty  bad,"  answered  the  President.  "  You 
get  it  from  bad  food  or  bad  water.  That's  the  danger 
of  leaving  one's  own  country  for  these  unsanitary  spots. 
But  I  don't  want  to  frighten  you  overmuch.  He  may 
pull  through  if  he  isn't  worried  and  has  a  really  good 
nurse.  It's  an  illness  in  which  everything  depends  on 
the  endurance  of  the  nurse.  I'm  going  to  ring  up  a 
Nursing  Home — there's  a  good  one  near  Paddington — and 
find  out  if  I  can  get  a  nurse  to  travel  with  me  at  an  hour's 
notice  or  so.  I  doubt  if  they'll  be  able  to  get  any  one 
really  capable  out  there  ;  anyhow  it's  best  to  be  on  the 
safe  side." 

"  When  shall  you  get  back  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brand. 

"  I  haven't  the  sUghtest  idea,"  he  answered.  "  It 
depends  on  the  course  taken  by  the  disease,  and  also  on 
the  length  of  the  quarantine.  I  must  find  out  about 
that.  You'll  take  charge  of  everything  here,  won't  you  ? 
And  I'll  write  you  a  cheque  on  my  bank  large  enough  to 
cover  anything  you  may  need  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks." 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered.  "  Colin  and  I  will  carry 
on  until  3'ou  return." 

"  I  should  do  everything  just  as  usual,"  he  suggested, 
"  lessons  and  walks  and  all.  That  will  be  the  best  way 
of  getting  through  the  time  ;  and  I  will  give  you  news 
of  Mr.  Gilson  as  often  as  I  can.  Colin,  have  you  any 
message  for  your  father  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Colin  vaguely,  "  except 
my  love.  Tell  him  to  get  well  soon  and  come  back  to 
England." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  President,  "  I  won't  forget.  I've 
got  a  good  deal  to  arrange  before  I  start,  so  good-bye, 
both  of  you,  in  case  I  don't  see  you  again,"  and  the 
dining-room  door  closed  behind  him. 

The  President  succeeded  in  securing  a  nurse,  and  sailed 
that  night,  leaving  Miss  Brand  and  Colin  to  manage  as 
best  thej'  might  in  his  absence. 

The  days  dragged  past.     There  was  nothing  that  they 
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could  do  to  help  nor  any  absorbing  interest  to  take  them 
out  of  themselves.  Miss  Brand  did  her  best  to  distract 
Colin,  and  they  still  went  daily  to  see  Hatless  in  hospital 
and  for  their  walks  in  Kensington  Gardens,  but  she  found 
that  nothing  she  could  do  did  away  with  the  anxiety  that 
was  preying  on  his  mind. 

A  cable  came,  evidently  sent  off  immediately  on  the 
President's  arrival  at  Corinth,  where  Mr.  Gilson  was 
lying,  with  the  words  "  Same  grave  condition,"  another 
with  the  single  ominous  word  "  Sinking  "  arrived  two  or 
three  days  later,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  week  a  last 
cable  arrived  saying  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent intended  to  stay  for  the  funeral  and  to  return  to 
England  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  quarantine. 

Colin  seemed  dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  it  all.  He 
wandered  from  room  to  room  as  if  looking  for  something 
that  he  had  lost,  and  if  Miss  Brand  asked  him  a  question 
he  looked  at  her  with  dull  eyes,  evidently  only  half  under- 
standing her  meaning.  At  bedtime  there  was  none  of 
the  usual  fuss  ;  he  went  willingly.  His  meals  he  ate 
mechanically  and  only  spoke  when  he  was  spoken  to. 
Miss  Brand  felt  that  a  violent  grief  would  have  been  a 
healthier  sign,  but  she  hoped  that  the  return  of  the 
President  would  rouse  him  to  life. 

A  few  days  after  his  father's  death  Colin  was  sitting 
at  tea  reading  a  book.  There  was  no  conversation  these 
days,  so  Miss  Brand  decided  that  they  might  as  well 
read.  To-night,  however,  he  looked  up  suddenly  to 
ask,  "  What  is  quarantine,  Miss  Brand  ?  Is  it  something 
to  do  with  a  funeral  ?  " 

"  No/'  answered  Miss  Brand.  "  After  coming  into 
contact  with  any  one  who  has  some  infectious  illness 
the  law  forces  you  to  wait  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
without  seemg  more  people,  so  as  to  make  quite  sure 
that  you  haven't  caught  the  illness  yourself.  Otherwise 
you  might  spread  it  to  ever  so  many  more.  The  time 
for  which  you  aire  under  suspicion  is  called  quarantine." 
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Poor  Miss  Brand  gave  Colin  all  this  information  in  perfect 
good  faith,  but  the  moment  that  she  had  done  so  would  ■ 
have  given  anything  to  have  the  words  unsaid. 

CoHn  gave  a  sharp  cry.  "  Does  that  mean  that  the 
President  may  already  have  caught  the  same  awful  thing 
that  my  father  died  of  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

Miss  Brand  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  It  was  so 
obviouslv  possible.  The  only  curious  thing  about  it  was 
that  Colin  had  not  realized  the  possibility  himself  before. 

"  Don't  let's  think  about  that,"  she  answered  sooth- 
ingly. "  The  President  is  so  strong  that  he  is  most 
unlikely  to  catch  it.  And  anyhow  God  is  good,  and  knows 
how  badly  you  need  him.  You.  must  help  in  the  only 
way  you  can  by  praying  that  he  should  be  taken  special 
care  of." 

"  I  did  that  for  Father,  and  yet  he  died,"  Colin  answered 
moodily.      "  I  prayed  harder  than  ever  in  my  life  before." 

Miss  Brand  was  silent.  She  could  not  invent  plausible 
reasons  why  it  should  have  been  necessary  for  Mr.  Gilson 
to  die.  Altogether  she  felt  most  inadequate  for  the 
situation. 

Colin's  apathy  had  now  passed  away,  but  in  its  place 
a  new  mood  had  seized  him.  He  realized  all  that  he  had 
lost,  and  more  than  that,  all  that  he  might  be  about  to 
lose.  He  was  not  crushed,  but  sullen  and  moody.  All 
the  forces  of  his  nature  seemed  to  be  at  war  with  some 
unseen  enemy.  Miss  Brand  found  herself  no  longer 
able  to  touch  him.  During  the  times  that  he  would 
ordinarily  have  been  reading  he  would  lie  on  the  sofa, 
perfectly  rigid,  and  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  wall. 
On  one  occasion  she  found  him  vindictively  tearing  to 
pieces  a  wicker  carving  mat  that  he  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  make  for  the  President's  birthday — evidently 
with  the  conviction  that  he  would  never  return  to  need 
it.  The  cheerful  happy-go-lucky  Colin  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  had  passed  away,  and  an  embittered  and  unbalanced 
man  had  taken  his  place. 
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So  the  last  few  days  of  July  dragged  wearily  past, 
and  the  holida5^s,  to  which  Colin  had  so  looked  forward, 
should  have  come,  bringing  freedom  from  all  lesson- 
books  and  the  delights  of  the  seaside.  Holidays  were 
a  mockery  this  year,  and  neither  Miss  Brand  nor  Colin 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  them  or  made  any  change 
In  their  way  of  life.  It  was  plain  to  Miss  Brand  that 
she  could  not  leave  Colin  or  go  home  to  her  own  people 
until  the  President  came  back  from  Greece,  and  if  she 
stayed  at  the  flat  it  was  better  to  be  working  than  to 
sit  all  day  long  under  that  horrible  cloud  of  Ustlessness. 

August  was  hot  and  airless,  and  London  seemed  very 
empty.  Whenever  there  was  a  slight  breeze,  dirty  paper 
slid  about  the  streets.  Colin  looked  thin  and  pale,  and 
it  was  obvious  from  the  dark  rings  under  his  eyes  that 
he  was  not  sleeping  properly.  There  was  no  news  from 
the  President,  possibly  because  he  could  not  get  his  letters 
baked  in  the  proper  way,  and  was  afraid  of  conveying 
germs  to  them  by  post.  Miss  Brand  herself  was  beginning 
to  grow  anxious,  though  she  did  what  she  could  to  hide 
the  fact  from  Colin. 

Then  one  night,  as  she  was  sitting  on  Colin's  bed  while 
he  undressed,  there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell  and  a  sound 
of  familiar  feet  in  the  hall.  Colin  stiffened,  and  then 
looked  irresolutely  at  the  half-opened  door. 

"  Aren't  you  coming  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brand,  springing 
to  her  feet.      "  It's  the  President  come  back  !  " 

"No,  I'm  not  coming,"  he  answered,  and  with  a  shaking 
hand  filled  his  tooth  glass  so  that  it  overflowedv,on  to 
the  washing  stand. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  queer  boy !  "  she  said,  with  wide  eyes. 
"  I'm  going,  anyhow." 

Her  little  high-heeled  shoes  pattered  along  the  passage, 
and  the  President  met  her  with  outstretched  hands. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  back,"  she  cried.  "  These 
have  been  such  cruel  days  for  us  at  home  here." 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  answered.     "  I  know  what  you  must 
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have  gone  through,  and  I'm  thankful  enough  myself  to 
get  back  safe  and  sound.  But  where's  my  Colin  ?  He 
surely  isn't  asleep  yet  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  and  then  motioning  him  into  his  study 
she  closed  the  door  behind  her.  "  He  has  been  eating 
his  heart  out  for  you,  poor  child,  but  just  now,  when 
he  heard  you  come  in,  he  seemed  to  take  a  sudden  shy 
fit  and  refused  to  come  out  and  see  you." 

"  I  wonder  why,"  said  the  President  reflectively.  "  Just 
send  him  in  to  me  here,  will  you  ?  Tell  him  I  want  to 
speak  to  him." 

He  turned  and  sat  down  in  the  big  leather  armchair, 
infinitely  glad  to  be  at  home  again  after  the  last  trying 
weeks.  Presently  there  was  a  timid  knock  at  the  study 
door,  and  Colin  appeared  in  his  brown  dressing  gown.  He 
hesitated  in  the  doorway.  * 

"  Come  here,"  said  the  President,  and  Colin  moved 
obediently  forward  until  he  stood  beside  the  armchair, 
where  he  again  paused. 

"  Aren't  you  a  little  pleased  to  see  me  back,"  asked  the 
President,  "  after  all  these  weeks  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Colin,  with  dry  lips,  fumbling  at  the 
strings  of  his  dressing-gown. 

The  President  put  out  his  hand  and,  taking  hold  of  a 
fold  of  the  dressing  gown,  drew  him  a  little  nearer. 

"I've  things  to  tell  you  from  your  father,"  he  said. 
"  I  was  with  him  nearly  all  day  for  that  last  week,  and 
whenever  he  awoke  from  his  stupor  and  saw  me  beside 
him  he  would  speak  of  you.  He  sent  you  all  his  love 
and  various  messages — "  and  the  President  proceeded 
to  repeat  Mr.  Gilson's  last  words  of  encouragement  and 
advice  to  his  son, 

A  single  tear  ran  down  Colin 's  cheek  and  coursed  down 
the  cord  of  his  dressing  gown  on  to  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
but  his  lips  remained  firmly  pressed  together. 

"  He  was  all  I  had  of  my  very  own,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  There  are  some  hateful  second  cousins  of  his  at  Pinner. 
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I  suppose  I'll  be  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum  like  the  Infant 
Orphan  Asylum  near  Haverstock  Hill." 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  let  you  go  there  ?  "  asked  the  Presi- 
dent scornfully.  "  You're  my  son  now.  Your  father's 
last  words  were  '  Take  him,  President,  he's  yours.'  " 

"  But  you  don't  want  me  for  always,"  said  Colin,  now 
fairly  sobbing.  "  It  was  all  very  well  for  a  visit  while 
the  house  was  being  built  up  after  the  fire  .  .  .  but  for 
always  .  .  .  you'd  be  tired  of  me." 

"  You  abject  little  fool !  "  thundered  the  President, 
"  do  you  expect  me  to  hug  and  kiss  you  before  you'll 
believe  I  want  you  ?  Come  here  !  "  and  he  seized  Colin 
bodily  and  set  him  on  his  knee.  "  I  want  you  badly, 
for  my  own  sake.     Do  you  see  ?  " 

'  But  Colin  still  continued  to  struggle  feebly  against  the 
President's  arms  that  were  holding  him  like  steel  bars. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  President  at  last,  "I  hadn't 
meant  to  tell  you  this  till  you  were  a  good  bit  older,  but 
since  you  are  so  confoundedly  modest  (silly  is  the  real 
word)  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  now.  Sit  still 
and  don't  interrupt." 

Colin  stretched  out  a  hand  furtively  for  the  President's 
handkerchief  that  he  saw  sticking  out  from  a  pocket, 
and  blew  his  nose. 

"  Your  mother  was  born  down  in  Kerry,  in  a  lovely 
green  countryside  with  little  streams  full  of  trout,  and 
low,  wooded  hills.  It  was  a  lonely  place  though,  for 
the  nearest  house  to  '  Keshcorran,'  which  was  the  Black- 
woods'  home,  was  the  Gilsons'  place,  '  Skatha>^  nearly 
two  miles  away.  Catherine  had  no  brothers  or  sisters, 
and  as  her  parents  had  married  very  late  in  life  they  were 
too  old  to  play  much  with  her  or  enter  into  all  her  queer 
fancies.  Her  old  nurse  spoilt  her,  and  thought  that 
the  world  had  never  produced  such  another  child  ;  but 
Catherine's  only  real  friend  was  Dennis  Gilson,  and  he 
was  nine  or  ten  years  older  than  herself. 

"  When  she  was  still  a  tiny  child  Dennis  would  come 
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over  to  Keshcorran,  and  running  up  the  back  stairs  would 
burst  into  the  nursery  crying,  '  Can  I  have  Miss  Cathy 
please  ?  '  He  was  perfectly  trustworthy,  so  the  old 
nurse  would  button  Catherine  into  her  pelisse  and  hood, 
and  Dennis  would  carry  off  his  '  darling  Cathy,'  as  he 
called  her,  on  his  back.  She  chattered  like  a  starling, 
and  used  to  flick  him  with  a  hazel  switch  to  make  him 
gallop.  Dennis  was  a  great  loose-limbed  shy  boy,  and 
none  too  interested  in  Latin  or  Greek.  He  used  to 
learn  from  a  tutor  in  the  early  days,  and  was  inclined 
to  play  truant  from  his  lessons.  However,  the  tutor 
on  these  occasions  had  one  great  advantage  :  he  knew 
for  a  certainty  where  Dennis  would  be,  and  would  ride 
over  to  Keshcorran  on  a  chestnut  cob,  brandishing  his 
crop.  Then  Dennis  and  your  mother  would  go  and  hide 
in  a  hollow  tree  in  the  spinney,  or  in  a  certain  hayloft 
over  the  stables,  where  they  would  be  breathless  until 
the  tutor  had  exhausted  himself  with  his  searches  and 
had  ridden  off  with  the  most  outrageous  threats.  Dennis 
knew  that  it  meant  a  severe  welting  that  night,  but  chose 
to    enjoy  the  present  and  defy  the  future. 

"  Later  on  he  was  sent  off  to  Rugby,  and  only  returned 
to  Kerry  in  the  holidays.  One  might  have  thought 
that  with  his  new-found  manly  dignities  he  would  have 
looked  down  on  Cathy  when  he  saw  her  again  with  her 
bare  knees  and  tumbled  hair.  But  this  was  not  the 
case.  He  took  her  to  tickle  trout  in  the  streams,  and 
when  she  grew  a  little  older  taught  her  to  throw  a  fly 
in  the  most  approved  fashion.  I  believe  she  told  me  that 
he  had  taught  her  to  ride.  When  she  came  to  London 
that  year  with  her  aunt  she  and  I  used  to  ride  all  over 
Wimbledon  Common  and  Richmond  Park  together, 
and  I  never  saw  a  better  horsewoman.  But  to  go  back. 
Dennis  went  to  Oxford  and  Catherine  was  sent  off  to  a 
school  near  Dublin,  but  they  still  continued  fast  friends 
in  the  holidays  and  scoured  the  countryside  together. 
You  would  find,  if  you  went  down  there  now,  that  the 
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country  people  still  treasure  tales  of  the  wild  things  they 
used  to  do  together. 

"  When  Catherine  was  about  seventeen  her  father 
died,  and  her  mother  only  survived  him  by  a  few  months. 
An  aunt  came  to  live  with  Catherine,  and  a  year  or  two 
later  she  insisted  on  taking  Catherine  over  to  England 
for  the  London  season.  Dennis  had  by  that  time  left 
Oxford  and  had  got  a  post  in  the  consular  service.  He 
was  Vice-Consul  at  Diarbekr,  doing  splendid  work,  and 
gaining  the  taste  for  archaeology  that  became  such  a 
passion  in  him  in  later  years. 

"  Many  friends  and  neighbours  in  Kerry  took  for  granted 
that  Catherine  and  Dennis  would  marry,  but  while  she 
was  over  in  London  she  and  I  met,  and  she  found  that 
she  could  give  me  something  more  than  she  could  ever 
have  given  to  him.  The  discovery  frightened  her,  for 
Dennis  had  worshipped  her  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  she  hated  to  hurt  him,  as  she  knew  she  must. 

"  You  know  that  picture  of  j^our  mother  whose  frame 
got  damaged  in  the  fire  ?  That  was  very  like  her  in 
those  days,  only  that  no  brush  could  ever  express  the 
colour  and  sparkle  of  her.  Of  course  she  stormed  all 
my  defences  the  first  time  I  saw  her.  I'd  have  gone 
to  hell  or  further  for  her.  But  it  wasn't  just  her  face 
or  her  voice  or  her  quick  springing  step  that  was  so  wonder- 
ful. You've  learnt  in  geography,  I  expect,  that  an 
iceberg  only  shows  a  tenth  of  its  size  above  water,  and 
that  nine-tenths  are- beneath  the  surface?  Yes;  well 
that  was  Catherine  all  over.  She  was  most  stuprising. 
I  was  always  discovering  new  and  unexplored  regions 
of  her  mind.  She  was  twenty  Catherines,  each  one 
richer  and  more  entertaining  than  the  last. 

"  We  were  very  happy.  We  danced  together  at  night 
and  rode  or  walked  in  the  Parks  by  day.  After  a  while 
we  were  engaged,  and  she  wore  my  mother's  ring  on  her 
finger. 

"  Then   one  day  an  altogether  horrid  thing  happened. 
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It  makes  me  cold  to  think  of  it  even  now.  A  package 
arrived  for  me  returning  the  ring,  and  there  was  a  short 
note  with  it  from  Catherine  in  which  she  broke  off  the 
engagement.  It  was  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky, 
and  I  racked  my  brains  to  think  what  I  could  have  said 
or  done  to  offend  her.  Then  I  determined  to  go  and 
call  on  her  to  learn  the  truth  from  her  own  lips ;  but  the 
house  in  Cromwell  Gardens  was  empty,  and  the  maid 
told  me  that  Miss  Blackwood  and  Miss  O'Donovan  had 
returned  to  Ireland. 

"  I  was  not  going  to  be  content  with  that,  but  followed 
her,  as  I  thought,  down  to  Kerry.  I  had  often  heard 
of  Keshcorran  from  her,  and  hoped  to  find  her  there. 
But  Keshcorran  was  empty  and  silent,  and  I  could  get 
no  news  whatever  of  her  whereabouts.  After  that  there 
was  notliing  to  be  done  but  to  return  to  my  work  with 
murder  in  my  heart. 

"  I  had  never  been  able  to  find  out  what  had  estranged 
her  from  me  till  the  other  day,  when  your  father  told 
me  she  had  been  told  by  some  one  whom  she  believed 
implicitly  that  I  had  no  intention  of  marrying  her,  that 
she  would  not  be  welcomed  into  the  family,  and  various 
vile  and  false  things  about  my  personal  character  in  addi- 
tion. I'd  like  to  know  who  told  her  all  this.  It  was 
the  most  fiendish  devilry  on  his  or  her  part,  whoever  it 
was  ;  it  spoiled  my  life.  She,  poor  girl,  was  only  a  child, 
and  how  was  she  to  know  whether  it  was  the  truth  or 
not,  or  to  sift  the  evidence  ? 

"  She  and  her  aunt  fled,  without  leaving  the  slightest 
trace. 

"  Two  or  three  years  later  I  saw  an  announcement 
one  day  in  the  Times  that  she  had  married  Dennis  Gilson. 

"  She  was  very  happy  with  your  father.  She  had  told 
him  all  about  her  engagement  to  me,  but  that  didn't 
matter  to  him  in  the  least ;  he  worshipped  her  from  first 
to  last,  and  everything  that  she  did  was  perfect  in  his 
eyes.      Then  when  you  came    into  the  world    she  v/as 
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happier  still,  and  life  seemed  to  have  held  back  nothing 
from  her. 

"  I  never  saw  her  again,  though  I  met  your  father 
several  times  ;  but  she  wrote  me  a  letter  once,  soon  after 
you  were  bom,  asking  me  to  come  and  fetch  you  and 
make  you  one  of  the  Curious  Friends  on  your  eighth 
birthday. 

"  And  now  do  you  see  why  I  want  you  ?  You  are 
flesh  of  Catherine's  flesh.  Every  time  I  look  at  you 
I  see  her  hair  and  her  eyes.  Every  time  you  speak  or 
turn  your  head  it  brings  her  back  to  me.  By  a  very 
slight  turn  in  the  wheel  of  Fate  you  might  have  been 
my  own  son  ;  but  as  it  is  you  are  Catherine's,  and  so  dearer 
to  me  than  anything  else  on  earth.  Now  do  you  believe 
me  ?  " 

■     Colin  slipped  lower  down  from  the  President's  knee, 
and  buried  his  head  in  the  hollow  of  his  shoulder. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  do  believe  you  now,  and  I'm 
very  glad  you  told  me  all  this.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if 
you  were  my  father  and  mother  rolled  into  one." 

"  I  shall  have  to  be  a  stem  father  and  mother,  and  send 
you  off  to  school  in  the  autumn,"  said  the  President  a 
few  minutes  later ;  but  he  got  no  answer,  and  looking  down 
saw  that  the  boy's  eyes  were  closed.  Relief  and  comfort, 
added  to  the  pent-up  misery  of  weeks,  had  proved  too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

The  President  did  not  move.  He  had  no  wish  to  wake 
the  boy,  but  sat  for  hours  with  him  in  his  arms,  looking 
out  into  the  future.  At  midnight  he  rose  stiffly  from  his 
chair  and  carried  the  still  sleeping  Colin  to  his  room, 
where  he  undressed  him  and  tucked  him  into  bed.  The 
flat  was  silent,  and  he  crept  like  a  burglar  into  the  larder 
to  forage  for  the  food  he  needed  so  badly  after  his  long 
journey. 


CHAPTER    XXX 

VICTORIA   STATION 

The  President  took  Colin  to  North  Wales  for  what  remained 
of  the  holidays.  He  took  rooms  at  a  farm  near  the 
Sedgewicks'  house  at  Llanbedr,  so  that  Colin  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  Dick  and  Ella's  company. 

At  Llanbedr  Colin  quite  recovered  his  former  spirits, 
and  skipped  in  and  out  of  the  waves  with  all  the  liveUness 
of  a  cricket. 

Term  time  came  round  again  all  too  soon,  and  a  certain 
morning  in  mid-September  found  Dick  and  Colin  in  new 
straw  hats  with  bright  blue  ribbons  standing  under  the 
big  clock  at  Victoria  Station.  There  were  dozens  of 
other  boys  with  the  same  blue  hat-l?ands,  and  Dick  and 
Colin  watched  them  shyly  as  they  received  tips  from 
pompous  uncles  and  embraces  and  good  advice  from 
anxious  mothers.  Such  scraps  of  conversation  as  "I 
shall  send  you  on  your  other  football  boots  to-morrow," 
"  be  sure  you  write  at  least  a  whole  side  to  your  aunt 
to  thank  her  for  having  you  in  the  holidays,"  and  "  Darling, 
do  promise  me  that  you'll  never  get  your  feet  wet  without 
changing  your  boots  afterwards,"  floated  past  their  ears. 

They  drifted  on  to  the  platform,  each  with  a  new  purse 
containing  his  precious  ticket  and  a  goodly  supply  of 
pocket-money.  Dick  was  then  walked  off  by  his  parents 
for  last  advice,  so  Colin  and  the  President  were  left  alone. 

"  Well,  son,  mind  you're  a  credit  to  me,"  said  the 
President,  giving  Colin's  ear  a  friendly  tweak,  "  and  I 
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shall  allow  you  occasionally  to  send  me  a  line  telling 
me  how  you  are  getting  on." 

Colin's  only  answer  was  a  grin  and  a  soft  bite  on  the 
President's  hand. 

"  Look  along  there,"  said  the  President,  "  and  tell  me 
if  you  see  any  one  whom  you  know." 

"  Why,  it's  Hatless  and  Miss  Brand,  and  they're  walking 
arm-in-arm  !      They  never  did  that  before." 

"  They  do  look  surprisingly  friendly,"  said  the  President. 
"  There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye." 
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